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As &r as possible the names of contribntors are shown in tbe 
body of the book. Special acknowledgments are dne^ in Kaira to 
the Collector^ Mr. Gr. R Sheppard^ C.S. ; in thePancli Mah&ls to the 
District Compiler, Mr. H. A. Acworth, C.S., and Mr. W. B. Prescott, 
Superintendent of Police; and both in Eidra and in the Panch 
Mah&ls to Major W. P. LaTouche, Superintendent of Police^ Mr. 
T. D. little^ Executiye Engineer^ Mr. N. B. Beyts^ Superintendent 
of Survey^ and Mr. Himatl41 Dhirajr&m^ Overseer Public Works 
Department. 

No District Compiler was appointed for Kaira. But Mr. Sheppard's 
advice^ information^ and corrections have^ it is beheved^ ensured 
fulhiess and accuracy. In the Panch Mah&ls^ the contributions of 
the District Compiler^ Mr. Acworth^ were of the greatest value^ 
supplying details for many subjects on which there was little or no 
available information. 

Since the Maps were prepared the official spelling of a few names 
has been altered. The changes are in no case so great as to cause 
confusion. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 
June, 1879. 
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KAIRA. 



CHAPTER I. ■■■./:: 

DESCRIPTION. 

Thb district of Kaira.^ lying between 22° 15' 25° and 23" 10' north 
latitude, and 72° 33' 40" and 73° 27' eaat longitude, has a total area 
of IGOO squaxe miles, and a population of 782,733 souls, or 469'20 to 
the square mile. The total realizable land revenue, amounting to 
£192,907 (Es. 19,29,070) was recovered before the cIobo of the 
year ending the Slsfc Jaly 1877. 

Sepai'ated from tho head of the Gulf of Cambay by a narrow 
fitrip of territory, the district of Kaira, with a breadth varying from 
about twenty-five to forty miles, stretches towards tho north-east 
for more than sixty miles along tho right bank of the river Mahi, 
Towards the north, from the Sabarmati to the Mahi, no natural 
boundary line divides Kaira from Ahmedabad, the Mahi Kantba, and 
Baiasinor. On theeast, south-east, and south, the river Mahi separates 
it from the Panch Mahals, Baroda, and Broach. On the south-west 
lies the Cambay territory, and to the west is the Sabarmati with Ahmed- 
abad beyond. To the north and east theareaincluded within these 
limits forms, except for an occasional Mahi Eantha village, a compact 
tract under the chaise of the Collector of Kaira. But from tho west 
a broad belt oi' Gaikwari territory passes nearly into the centre of the 
district, and on the sooth the villages of the Borsad sub-division are 
interlaced with those of Baroda and Cambay. 

The area included in the district of Kaira is, fop administrative 5 
purposes, distributed over seven aub -divisions, These, as shown in 
the following summary, have on an average, an area of 22S square 
miles, eighty-four villages, and 111,819 inhabitants. 
Kaira Aibnini,lrativt dclaiti, 1S77. 
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Except a -Ais&l} comer of hilly ground near its norttem bonndary, 
and in t^6 e'^iith-eaRt and soolh, where nlong the Mabi the surface 
ia rouvho'i]eil and furrowed into di-'ep ravines, the disliiet of Knira is 
one wjbfoken plain, sloping gently towards tlie eouth-weel. Ihoagh 
, -. attnoBt all fit fur ciiltivatinn, die limd varies much in character, in 
•Wtlre north and north-east, with patchea of rich rice land, macli l\e» 
"' open and uutilled, covered in plaees with little but low brushwood. 
Ill the centre is the clmrutar or gooilly land, a tract of most fertile 
and well tilled soil. The people, skilful cultivators and rich, live ia 
large well built villages. Their fields, yieldinjif the choicest crops, 
are sheltered by high bedgea, and the wh^Je country is cluthedwilh 
rows and clusters of large shapely trees. Westwards this belt of rich 
vegetation passes into a bare though well cultivated tract of ricelsnd. 
This rewards the south grows barrener and more open, till as it nean 
the Gulf of Cambay, the fields are separated by unfruitful patches, 
whitened by a ealine deposit. 

The district has two chief rivers, the Mahi for nearly 100 milea 
its boundary to the east and south, and on the north-west the 
Sabarmati, touching the district only for a few miles, but of great 
importance, as into it, along the channels of the Sbcdbi and Y&trak, 
the whole local drainage flows. 

The Mahi, with a course of from 300 to 350 miles, a drainage am 
estimateil at from 15,000 to 17,000 square miles, and a dischargs 
during maximum flood of about one and ihi'ee-quarter million cubio 
feet per second, is, after the Narbada and the Tapti, the largest of 
GujaHit rivers. The main branch of the Mahi rises about 1850 feet 
above sea level in the Malwa state of Amjhera, in north latitude 22* 
3S' and east longitude 70° b', almost due east of the town of Cambay, 
and distant from it in a straight line about 1 60 miles. The source 
of the river is in the Mebad lake, half way between the town of 
Amjhera and the village of Bhopavar, near the western estremtty of 
the Vindhya mountains, where, taking a sharp bend almost at right 
angles to the line of their main range, they stretch northwards to 
meet the Aravali bills. For six or seven miles the stream flows 
westward, then bending round Bhopdvar, it takes a northerly course, 
parallel with the line of the northern Vindhya hills. Sunk in a deep 
valley between banks in places more than 100 feet high, receiving 
as it passes, many tributaries from the ea^it, but none of any size 
from the west, for 1 +0 miles the Mahi flows to the north till the lulls 
of Bagar suddenly turn its stream westward. After flowing twenty- 
five miles to the west the high mountains of Meywar bend its course 
to the south-west, and this direction nothing in the level Gujnrit 
plain alters till the river falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in north 
latitude i2,° 10', and east longitude 72° 30', 

For the first part of its Gujardt conrse, the Mahi psspps tbrongli 
the land'* of the Mahi Kantha and Rewa Krintha chiefs, It then enters 
British territorv, separating the district of Knira on the right from 
the Panch Miibals and Baroda on the left. Further to the west and 
for the rest of its course, ifis right bank forma the southern boundary 
of the state of Cambay, and its left the northern limit of the diatriot 
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of Broach. About 100 miles from ite Bonrce, at Bnngra, where it is 

Classed by the Baroda and Neemiich road, the bed is 400 yards wide, 

with a stream of lOD yards aud a depth of one foot. Flowing between 

hitrh alluvial banka much cut by ravines, the hundred miles of 

ita Eaira cuurse may be divided into three sections, a stretch of forty 

miles over a ronph rocky bed, then nbout ten miles of aand the 

■treara unaffected by the tides, and the last forty-five miles its course 

u a tidal river. At Verakhaudi, the limit of tbe Bow of the tidal 

wave, tlie bed is in the dry season 500 yards wide, the stream 

120, and the average depth of water a foot and & half. About 

thirty miles nearer the sea, where not far from the village of Dehvio, 

it has reached the eastern limit of the Broach district, the river is 

already an estuary, five miles broad with at springs a total tidal 

variation of about twenty-two feet. Below Dehvan the estuary 

liroadeus but little, the distance across its mouth from Cambay to 

Kavi being estimated at about five miles,' Here the extreme tidal 

Variations are not less than thirty feet. This added to the funnel* 

like shape of the bead of the gulf, forces the tidal waters into a wave. 

At neap tides the water ebbs and flows with no marked disturbance. 

Sut at springs, especially at the night spring tide, about five milea 

R'below Cambay soon after the flood has set in, two waves rise on 

kfte shallows on either side of the channel, and swollen by the quicken- 

Bi^ tide and narrowing space stretch outwards till they meet in 

ntaidchannel. At ten milos an hour, past sloping shallows in & 

crescent-like curve, and through steep banks in a straight six feet 

high wall-like line, the bore, crested and raging, rushes for twentj 

miles till it is broken and spent on the Dehvan sands.* 

L Though during the rains it fills its broad bed from bank to bank 

Bith, where the sides are high, a depth of over forty feet, in the 

Rkir season, within the limits of the Kaira district, the Mahi can be 

'"Crossed in many places. Of these the chief fords are at the mouth of 

the river between Cambay and Kdvi, on account of the rush of water, 

always a dangerous crossing, though at the lowest tides it can be 

issed on foot. Thirteen miles above Cambay is the Dehv&n ford, 

[able only at neap tides.* Five miles further at Gajna is another 
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m* Tiro milM is ttie Bevenus Sorvsy mMnre. ThoratMi givei threa ioi, or four aiul 
BWlf milei. HoT« (17S7) give* tii tot, or nine miles. 

R*Ethemf '■ C»mbay Survey 1837, J. R. Geog. Soc. 8. 106-202. The ' bnro" u tliii« 
ptooriliedbT theanthor of tho Periplm (»bout »,i>. 160). 'Kapecially ia there risk when 
Ue now laooa [lila ia c.^njiinctioa with the oight tide, for then, nhen the so ia 

Crfectly colni. jon sbnll hear in a moment a rushiDg aouad like the tumult of 
Itle, Had tbe vater driving forward witb the utmost impetnoiity coven the whole 
of the bnreiboaliiaan ingtaot.-— Vincent's PeripluB. II., ^61. 

' The following were (1827) the details of this crosaino approschBd from the south. 
After desceDdine the honk at Kdreti for the first three milea, the road leads over a, hard 
flat only cavered at the highest tidee. The principal Btrcurn is than crossed about a 
furlong wide, and at the iuRheatof theneap tidea not more than three feet deep. Tha 
road neil puses over a brood, sandy, and somewhat muddy island ; and beyond the 
Uluid. throngh a minor stream scarcely arikle deep, aaccnds the st*ep bank nt tha 
village of Deh^in. In the fair season, except for six days before and aftor the new 
and fall moon, when the overflow of the spring tides leaves it muddy, tbe river bed is 
hard, and »oy desoriptiDa of caTriage oaa be bOtea acrou vittiODt trouble. —Bom. Oo* 
8d., XL.SS. 
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4 DISTRICTS. 

CToaeing serviceable except at the highest springs and free from any 
dangerous rush of tide. Tou miles beyond, at the EhfiDpur TiU^e, 
ill the hot weather the river can be forded, and at other seaaons cart* 
pass easily on poles laid across two boats. Two miles beyond, close 
to the railway bridge, is the Ometa ford, the best of the MaUi 
crosaingB. Tlie fierceness of the tidal wave makes the mouth of the 
Mahi diingerons for any but flat bottomed boats. And thongh it is 
eaid that, in former times, the village of Dehvan was a port of some 
consequence, the channel is not at present deep enough to admit 
vessels of any size. The high ragged banks of the Mahi prevent its 
waters being used for irrigation, and so deep is its bed that it drains 
rather than feeds the springs near its banks. 

Fonr places on the Mahi, Mingrad, Fazilpnr, Angad, and Taepor, 
are held specially sacred by the Kolis, and visited by pilgrims on the 
loth of Chaitra (April). The KoUs think of the Mahi as their mother. 
They swear by her, and thongh they have little fear in breaking their 
oath, they believe that if it is given him to drink a guilty person wiU 
fail to swallow the water of the Mahi. This happens more partica- 
larly if the water is given him at Vnsna Kolna, where on the night 
of the Dasera festival (October), the Kolis used to meet and organize 
their predatory forays. Though like other streams it is considered 
sacred, fear would seem to be the prevailing feeling in the worship 
of the Mahi. The height of its banks and the fierceness of its floods, 
the deep gullies through which the traveller has to pass on his way to 
the river, and perhaps, above all, tho bad name of the tribes on its 
noi'thern bank, explain the proverb, ' When the Mahi is crossed, there 
is safety.' 

A detailed description of the Sabarmati, the fourth river in Gnjarit, 
will be found in the Ahmedabad Statistical Account. During the 
fourteen miles of its course along the western limit of the Kaira 
district its waters are largely used for irrigation. 

The chief drainage line of the plain between the Mahi and the - 
S^barmati is the river Shedhi, This stream, rising at the Damodi 
hill in the Mahi Kantha, enters the north-east comer of the Kaira 
district within two miles of the Mahi. Passing west through the 
ThAsra sub-division it is joined from the right by tho Suidak river, 
and further on near the centre of tho district about eight miles north 
of Naditid, it receives the Mohar from the north. Then flowing west, 
on the right just before entering the town of Kaira, it is joined by 
the Mul Khdri. Beyond Kaira it meets the Vatrak from the north- 
west, and together they wind south-west into the S^barmati, A 
narrow quick-flowing stream its banks steep, and in many parte its bed 
rather deep in nind, the Shedhi is at all times hard to cross. Sweet 
and good when it enters the district after meeting the Mohar its 
water is charged with sods, and being found hurtful to the crops, ia 
little used for watering. Except for a mile or two above its meeting 
with the Vatrak during the hot season the bod of the Shedhi is dry. 
Its tributaries all join it from the right. The first is the Suidak in 
the Tbasra sub-division, flowing with an unfailing stream from Hath- 
y&r in the Bal^uor territory. Next near the centre of the distriut,.. 
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comes theMohar, This streom, rising in the Vlrpnr snb-diviaion of the 
Balasinor territory, enters the Kaira district in the extreme noi'tli, 
and near the town of Kapadvanj, meeting the Vardsi from Bariar in 
the Mahi E^utha, flows south for about twenty miles. Here from 
the east it is joined by the Loni, and after passing five miles to the 
south-weat, falls into the Shedhi, So impregnated with soda is the 
Mohar, that after it joins the Shedhi the waters of that river cannot 
be nsed for irrigation. The Mai Khan, the next of the Shedhi's 
tributaries, after draining tho lowlying land between the town of 
Uivhudha and the junction ofthe Mohar and Shedhi, falls into the main 
stream close to the east of Eaira. The Vatrak, with which the waters 
ofthe Shedhiunite at Eaira, rises nearthe town of Satuman in Meywdr, 
and flows through the lands of the Mahi Kiutha and the Parfintij 
eab-division of Ahmedabad. Five miles above Kaira it receives the 
Meshvo, a stream that a little to the west has throughout its whole 
course rnn almost parallel to the Y£trak. Then at Kaira, joining the 
Sbedbi from the east with a winding course, they flow south falling 
into the Sabarmati at Yautha, a place of great sanctity. Daring its 
forty miles course through the Kaira district, the Vatrak, between 
alluvial banks about twenty feet high and with a sballow unfailing 
■tresm, flowsoverabed of sand about 150 feet broad. Bythehetp 
I of lifts its water is much used in irrigation. 

' The KhAri, rising in a cluster of hills about ten miles to the north- 
east of Ahmednagar in the Idar state, passes through a few villages 
in the extreme west of Kaira, and falls into the Sdbarmati to the 
north-weat of the village of Radu, a little above the meeting of 
the Sabarmati and Vdtrak. The land here is very flat, and during 
the rains is subject to flooding. Here, for more than a century, 
rice fields have been watered by banks thrown across the river. 
At first the embankments were of earth and wanted constant repair. 
And it is only since 1 850 that at a total cost of £6600 (Bs. 66,000) 
permanent masonry dams with sluice gates have been built. These, 
fieventeen in number, command an area of 1 1,UOO acres in eleven 
villages. Formerly the right to the Kliari water was among 
the villagers on its banks tho source of constant quarrels. But in 
1843 and again in 1874. the rights have been settled and the water 
more fairly distributed. The Khan stream generally fails at the end 
of the rice season (November). Tho water could be brought from 
the Hfithmati river by the Hathmati canal and along the Bujva, a 
tributary of the Khdri. But much of the land that would gain by 
this increased supply is alienated, and at present there is no way oi 
recovering a watercess from tho lands of tho alienees.' 

Though its average yearly rainfall is not more than thirty inches, 
the district of Kaira has, since the earliest years of English manage- 
ment, been liable to sufEer from floods. Tins has specially been the 
casein two lowlying tracts. In the west where, between the Shedhi 
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1 Between 1SG9 ami 1374 the irrigated iu*ea of Gorenuaeat luid mcreascd from 
3fiM to 4737 actofl Bi.d tho land revenno from £2900 to £3417 (Ha. 20,000— 
H470).—lrriBalioiiKevoiioe Report, 187U-77, 18-21 
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and the Sibarmati, Mitar stretches an almost level plain, snd in thtt 
Bouth-west rtnd Bouth where the southern lands of Nadiftd.Petl&d. ftnd 
the north of Borsiid are at times sivsniped by the flood waters frum 
the raised tmct along the i if;ht bank uf the Mahi.' Though with do 
moiked courses the flood waiers of the Kaira lowlands set along 
three chief lines, west into the Vatrak, south-west into the AUng 
canal, ^ and south by the Chor ravine into the M&hi. The floods that 
drain westwards, gathering head in Dumral, Kenavi, and A'kbdol in 
Boutliem Nadiad, through Petlad and Matar pass westwards iDtO 
the Vatiak about two miles above its meeting with the Sabarmati. 
Of the waters that make their way to the Alang canal, two of small 
BJze pass through the southern vitlnges of M&tar, entering th« 
canal about ten or twelve miles to the north-west of Cambay. iTie 
third, a much larger body of water collecting in the sonthem 
nltages of the Thasra sub-division flows past Umreth, and tben 
westwards to Cbaklasi about six miles south-east of Nadiad. From 
Chakl&si, setting more to the south, it AoimIs the lowlying lands 
of Bakrol and Karamsad, nnd crossing Petlad and Cambny, after 
a course of more than forty miles, spreads over the Ranpur fiats 
and makes its way into the AInng canal about three and half 
miles to the north of Cambay. The flood waiers that find their 
■way into the Chor ravine set along three chief lines, one from 
Sandesar, about eight miles south-west of A'nand ; a second from 
Mogri, about four miles east of Snndessr; and a third from S&rss, 
about eight miles cast of Mogri. The Sandesar water, making bead 
in the lowlying lands of that village, 6ows south-west for abont 
eighteen miles, entering the Chor ravine at Karamsal, abont two 
miles from its mouth, Tiie second, though called after the village 
of Mogri, makes bead at Chikhodra about six miles farther east, and 
keeping to the nr>r*h of Boraad, passes sonth-west, falling into the 
Clior ruvine at Kandhreti about three miles above Eaiamsal ; the 
S^rsa water, passing through A'ras and to the south of Borsad, joins 
the Mogri flood at Uneli, about six mites above Kaodhreti, 

During the period of heavy rainfall between 1814 and 1822 
floods and standing wnter caused much damage.* Flood remissions 
and sums for cutting or clearing drains were from time to time 
granted. But chiefly from the interlacing of Cambay and Baroda 
villages and the difficulty of getting their managers to work in concert, 
DO systematic attempt would seem to have been made to improve the 
drainage before the early survey of the district between 1820 and 
1827. Captain Cruikshank, in his Napad report (1826), describes 



1 A (trunaire cokp in Riven at 

1 TbUoa&l, about twenty-fi 

mati to the Nntiyansnr Inke at 

3 In 1819 several villages n 



iBnd n( thiBObaptor. 

uilsB loug, W'lB cnC lo bring t)ie water of the Stbat^ 

itCambmy. This lake ia now (1870) dry. 

ere KitCireljr under w»ter. ooe of tiiem, the Oiikwir 
▼illimei'f Vaso, yielding ii yearly revenue of £41)00 (Rs. 40,0)0). Caiitaia Robertaon, 
the Collector, hnd a drain dug to Che ViitnUi river. He auggested that an ofGesr 
ibmild be sent to snrvey the chief Daliiral drainxge linea, and complained of tha 
great difficulty he found in getting the G'ikwir and Cnmbay onrta to agree to any 
■oheme for thecommon gnod.— Bom. Gov- Bev. Rec., 149 of 1S30, 491. In western 
Bcinad, in I8S4, drains were said to be wanted to carry off tbe water that lodged and 
dMtroyed the land,— Bom. Gov, SeL, XI,, 92. 
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'the general drainage of the district. In that part of the conntry 
i«erioiiB loss from floods would seem to have been only occosioDal, 
tnd Captain Cruiktihauk did not advise the undertaking of any 
rgedriuoBge scheme. Hethouglit that enough wonid bedone if, 
timen of flood, care was taken to cut temporary channels from 
iliage to village, and to set) th^t the passage of the flood waters 
was in no way checked or turned aside.' In Matar, Captaia 
Cniikshaiik would seem to have found the evils resulting from 
flooding more pressing.* With the help of the headmen of 
sevtral villages he prepared a scheme for the dminage of most of its 
chief villages. According to bis estimates, at a total cost of £930 
{Rs. 980U), of which £32U (Rs. 3200) would be met by the vilkgere, 
land capable of yielding a yearly revenue of £1131 (Rs. 11,310) 
might be saved. These proposals were approved by Government 
in 1823. But on account uf ihe inability of the people of several 
Tillages to pay their eontribulinns, and the objections raised by 
the Baroda and Cambay authorities to let drains pass through 
their lands, nothing was done till in 1830 (October 15) Sir John 
Malcolm took the matter in hand, strongly supporting Captain 
Cruikshank's scheme on the ground, not only of the increase of 
revenue, but because of the gain to public health and the protection 
to cattle likely to ensue.* to 1831, a auirey was carried out by 
Mr. Jordan. This showed that for an outlay by Government of 
£1212 (Rs. 12,120) 2528 acres (430+ l,i<il,ag) of land might be saved 
im flooding. Governinent approved Mr. Jordan's proposals, 
lod ordered his scheme to be carried out without delay.* The 
'oi'k was earnestly taken up, and during eleven yeiirs, continued 
to be vigorously pushed on. At the end of that time (1842), 
fniirteen aetn of drains bad been completed, at a cost of about 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000). Of the fourteen works, one was in the north 
between Mehmadabadand Maliudha; eight were in the west, draining 
into the Vatrak ; four were in the south-west, draining into the Alang 
camtl ; Hud one in the south, draining into the Chor ravine. The 
oortharn work, in two parts, one protecting the villages of Rudan and 
Toli, the other those of Dhumaa and Khutaj, was flnisbed in 1837, 
a cost of £28ti (Rs. 2900). Of the eight western works, one 



1 After C^ptftin CroJk«h«nk'B anrvey came several seaaoDg of Dim an ally heavr 
ninfiiU. Ill 1839 the villagBS "f Kawmsad ■■!(! Biikrol were moat aeriously flooded, 
atid owing to a bank rniaed by the viUagera of ValAson ta the west, the (lond vater* 
could not pHM off. So iDDch harm wrb ilone tliat [rum KaraDiBHii and Uikrol. a com- 
pADV 500 strong Kent out tu clear off tlie dam. Vntiann reaikted, uad the atrug. 
^B latted for three days, with a loaa of From twetre to fifteen men. AijhJd. between 
ItdS Mid lS3Sr»ucb damage wu done. In Sandesar near Karamaad, (orfiior aucpea. 
■irs jmn the rice cropa n ere totally deitroredi aad iu one of thi ae yeara a great part 
of the village of Ka'amsad waa swept nwuy, with a loaa eatiinntcd at £10.0110 
(Ra. l.*H>,000.) -Kaire F.jcecutive Eng-necr'a drajnige report, S.T4, •22nd Oct.iber 18M. 

* Captain Crnilisliank'a report, prepared in 1S27, liae not been trneed. Mr. .Jordan 
nfeTB to ii in hia letter to the Siib-Collei-lar of Kaira, dated the :ird March 1831, 
The ligarea are Uken from Sir John Matcnlm'a Minute, dated October 16th, 1830. 

» Bom. Gov. liev. Rec, 310 of 1S30, 242. 

* ITio eetimate was about £200 (Rs. ZOOO) higher than Captain Cruibafaank'i, 
The diffsrence was due to the failure of certaia villagea to pay their c 
and to a ria« in the ratal of earthwork.— Gov., ISSS, 2Sth Apnl 1831. 
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Chapter I. carried the flood waters of Radhvanaj into the Ydtrak abont tvo 
Descriptioa miles below Kaim. The remaining seven united in draining veBtem 
MadiM and central Matar into the Vdtrak, about twelve m3ea below 
Dr.inBge. Kuira. Of these, one finished in 1832 (March 8th) at a cost of 

£118 (Rs. 11 80), relieved Undhcla and Matar; the second finished in 
1833 (January Slst) at a coat of £128 (Rb. 1280), relieved Heranj, 
Machhial, and Traj j the third finished in 1833 (January 3 let) at a cost 
of £193 (Rs. 1930), drained the western villages of Khandli, Kathoda, 
TrSnja, Marala, and Punaj ; the fourth finished in 1841 (June 15th} 
at a cost of £09!) (Rs. 6990), drained the Petlad villages of Pij and 
Vaao, and the Mdtar villages of MaliAtaj and LavAl; the fifth 
finished in 1842 (April 14th) at a coat of £70 (Rs. 700). drained 
B&mnoli, Dantali, and Davra ; the sixth finished in 1842 (March 
and April) at a cost of £5li (Rs. 5(J0), drained Dumral, Pipleta, and 
KerJAvi; and the seventh finished in 1842 (April 30th) at a cost of 
£3(j (Ra. 360), drained Mitral and A'khdol. 

Of the three that protected the aouth-west, one finished in 1837 
(June 12th)atacostof£222(Rs. 2220), brought the flood waters of 
the south Matar villagea of Moraj and Chikhlia into the Alang canal, 
about twelve milua north-west of Cambay. The other two forming 
together the great Karamsad drain, entered the Alang canal, about 
three and a hidf miles from Cambay. The chief of these two worts 
finished in 1838 (November ISth) at a cost of £1092 (Rs. 10,920), 
starting from the village of Karamsad, four miles west of A'nand, 
passed through Palaj, A'mod, Nfir, and Bhanderaj, a distance 
of about twenty miles. The other work, a feeder to this great drain, 
finished in 1839 (June 15th) at a cost of £253 (Rs. 2630), relieved 
the villagoa of Narsanda, Vadtlil, Rahavli, and BAndhni. The 
southern Tine was the Mogri drain, finished in 1840 (May 30th) at a 
cost of £81 (Rs, 810). This passing through Nahapa, Santokpura, 
Bochosan, Uneli, Sahijpur, and Vasna, entered the Chor ravine at 
Karamsal. Two villages, Boriavi about five miles north of A'nand, 
and Sangesar about two miles south of Karamsad, were left unpro- 
tected. Plans were prepared for draining Boridvi south to Bdkrol, 
and Sangesar south to Karamsal, in the Chor ravine. But in both 
cases the Baroda and Cambay authorities, through some of whose 
villages the flood waters would have to pass, raised objections and 
the question of making those drains was laid aside. In reviewing, 
in 1843, the results of this drainage system, the Collector, Mr. 
Kirkland, showed that while the whole cost of the works waa 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000), during the five years ending with 1841 about 
one-half of this amount hod been saved by making remissions of land 
revenue unnecessary. Besides this saving to Government, there was 
the groat gain to villagers, and a marked improvement in the public 
health. Government agreed that the result was satisfactory.' They 
thanked Mr. Kirkland for the interest he had shown in planning 
and supervising the works, and Messrs. Jordan and Spry for iheii 



1 Colketor, 2612, Augiut lOUi, IStS. 
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Inable servicoa in constructing them. So great relief did ttese 
lata bring, that in 18 42 sevend smaller cuts, already surveyed and 
ictioned, were found to be unnecesaary. The rejected lines were, 
■the east, three feeders to the Karamaad grand drain from Cbaklasi 
the north, Chikbodra to the east, and A'nand to the south of 
ITBmsad, and along this same drain about half way to the Alang 
lal at the village Siiv&i, a branch from the right bringing the flood 
iters of Balitva, Changa, Melav, and Pipla, In the south a cut 
p Pandoli, Khadma, and Shahpur, in Borsad, to fall into the Mahi 
the west of Cambay. In the west, in southern M&tar, a cut passing 
fough Bantva, Pariaj, and Bamangam, into the Alang canal. The 
fcngements for relieving Earamsal and Bikrol failed. The 
ginal canal was about eight feet above the proper level, and the 
iODd drain, by way of Jol, through raised sandy ground, was very 
tn 80 filled with drift, that only in the very highest floods was the 
terable to pass oft. With this exception all the lines worked well. 
rseveral years little care was taken of the drains, and nothing was 
f e ia the way of repairs. And after about fourteen yeare, partly from 
hr bad state of repair and partly from two or three seasons of 
uaally heavy rainfall, complaints of loss from flooding again became 
pmoii.' Accordingly, in 1858, Mr. Spry, to whom along with Mr. 
jdan the success of the works finished between 1831 and 1842 waa 
I, was deputed to 'survey and determine the different lines of drainage.' 
pugh Mr. Spry's report was useful as showing the position of the 
Ha liable to flooding, and the lines of natural drainage, it contain- 
no details or estimates of works. In 18C2 Colonel Prescott, in 
I survey report on Matar, renewed complaints of the damage done 
jtbe bad state of the drains, and suggested that the whole subject 
ftild be inquired into, and the canals made use of for irrigation.* 

1 several years no officer was available for special drainage duty, 
it waa not till the close of 1865 that the work was again taken up. 
E'een November of that year, and August of 18G6, Lieutenant 
win surveyed the greater part of the Kaira low lands. His 
drainage lines differed but little from those laid down by Mr. 
Bm. He proposed to extend the feeders of the chief west line 
Barian and Piplaj, south of Nadiad. Of the south-western line, 
Wonid continue that through Pariaj and BamangAm across the 
'H lands to Dehmol, six miles from VadtAI. He would cut an 
Stional channel crossing from Pariaj in south M^tar to 
itra, six miles north-west of PetUd. The Kai-amsal line he 
not propose to change. But he added the cut from Pandoli and 



nlSBfi the Collector complainad that nosr Nadiid. to get to their Gelds, cultivatora 
•illi tbeirploughB on their heads, to w»<ie through mud and water higher thin > 
\ bnart. From other villages reports came that women were drowned, and that 
Unm* were dangerouH from aUigatora crawling aboBt.-'ColIector 15S, llth April 

tn 1862 Colonel Prosoott wrote, 'the Mitar drains carried out between 1831 and 
I ma,ie the district healthier, raised the revenue, made ramiasions leas neoesssry, 
bolpcd the coltivators to accumulate wealth.' Again be aays ' the MAtar people 
msounons in dating the time from which the dintrict begMi to grow prosperou* 
its drainage by Mr, Jordan. '—Bom. Oov. Sel, Mew Series, CXIv., 416, 421. 
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Danteli into the Alang canal, about a mile Dorth-weat of Catoha^, 
formerly sorveycd, but rejected as unnecessary. His sonthem or 
Chor ravine drainage linca are the SandcBar, the Mogri, and the 
Santa, the same aa Mr. Jordan's. For the three lines passing 
through the Matar nub-diviaion, Mr. Baldwin was unable to prepuv 
projects. Like Mr. Jordan, he thought the villages along the Siun 
brauch of the Mogri drain wanted no special protection. For tbe 
improvement of the thrc'e remaining lines, he proposed for Karamsa^ 
a canal about twenty-eight miles long with a drainage area e( 
about HI mileB.and an estimated cost of £7855 (Bs. 78,550) ; for 
Sandesar, a canal about seventeen miles long with a drainage area of 
about fifty-four miles, and au estimated coat of £0237 (Rs. 92,370) ; 
and for Mogri, a canal about twenty miles long with a drainage ant 
of about 150 miles, and an estimated cost of £705(5 (Rs. 70,560). 
The four years before Mr. Baldwin's survey had been seasons of 
very evenly distributed rainfall. Little loss had been caused hy 
floods, and the people showed small interest in the proposed dnusagft 
After his survey was completed in August 18G0, the district WM 
visited by a very feeavy flood. Mr. Baldwin took advantage of Afl 
opportunity to test the accuracy of his measurements. Of the effeCi 
of this storm he has left the following details : — In twenty-four 
hours (August 3, leUU) from 4-50 to 550 inches of rain fell. At 
Chikhodra, abont two and a half miles east of A'nand, where theMogri 
and Chor water first makes head, the flood was about four feet hi^itt 
than was good for the land, and was destroying some hundred acrOiti 
rice. A'uand. though in the middle of a lake, was unhurt ; ouly wuto 
lands were covered. Mogri looked flooded, but the people said At 
water was not too high. lustead of draining into the Mogri cnttbgi 
a strong head of water was setting west for Karanisad. In Kanun- 
sad though the flood was doing great harm, it was, the people sviii, 
only eighteen inches too high. A littlo of the flood was paeuilg 
north to Bfikrol, but just as much was rolling in from A'nand. At 
Sfindesarthe water stood four and a half feet too deep ; and at B£kTd 
great damage was done. Jol was safe, the flood running off along tilt 
old cut. 

lu forwarding his projects to Government, Mr, Baldwin complaitMi 
that he found the old drains greatly in want of looking after. Uedgta 
were planted across them in some places, and in others, to water t 
field, the channel had been blocked up. Compared with the fonnflr 
drains, Mr, Baldwin trusted that his canals would prove to hsn 
more even slopes, and fewer windings. Again, he thought it » 
great advance that instead of carrying them through be had CSt 
his drains along the feeding sides of ponds and reservoirs. Tht 
proposal to make the drainage canals into irrigation channels WIS 
not approved. But, except the slotces and bridges, the Mogri sdiGina 
was sanctioned, and a sum of £4278 (Ra. 42,780) spent in cnttisg 
the canal. The drain has worked well. But since its conetnictun 
no attempt has been made to carry out either the Karamsad <B 
Singst projects. It has, on the whole, been a time of rather aliort 
rainfall with no great damage fi-om floods. The district oflicoii 
while admitting that the Mogri drain has done all that it waa expected 
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to do, doubt if the advantage gained is wortli the snm spent.' In 
Borsad, in Colonel Prescott'a opinion (1867), the damage by floods was 
ao slight, and the loss to the early crops was so gGnoraJly followed by 
ftbettt^r late harvest, that this liability formed no ground for reducing 
the survey rates. Again in 1868 Mr. Elliot the Collector wrote 
that bolh because they were unnecessary and on account of the large 
quantity of land they would occupy, the other schemes should not, in 
His opinion, be carried out.' Mr. Little the Executii-e Engineer 
4p«ed with this view, doubting if the good done by such canals is 
equal to the cost of cutting them. On these grounds, while ordering 
tt^t care should be taken to keep all the channels clear and in order, 
Goveraraent have decided that for the present the other projects 
should not be carried out.^ 

Besides the smaller floods mentioned under the head of drainage, i 
three specially severe storms visited Kaira, one in 1837, a second in 
1868, and athirdin 1871. In 1837 after two days (the 28th and 29th 
August) of average rainfall, on the evening of the 30th, a Storm burst 
with heavy thunder and wind. The flood continued to rise till nine 
in the evening of the 3let. The waters kept at their extreme 
height for about an hoar and then slowly fell. Near the town of 
Kaira, the Shedhi and Vatrak uniting, rose till they covered the 
whole country for milcH, From the Slat August to the 2nd 
September, between the Collector's house and the town, a stream ran 
too deep t<j be crossed. At this time the water stood waist high on the 
steps of the reat-honse near the library, and llowed over the Katanpur 
bridge. It rose to four of the town gates, the LAI, the Ahmedabad, 
the Pura, and the BSliipir, leaving at Balapir gate only four feet of the 
arch open, and flooding about thirty-five houses inside. Opposite this 
gate, and at a small distance on the further bank of a water-course, 
stands the hamlet of Lakhmipura. In this village of 125 houses, only 
thirty were loft standing. Of the people, one hundred were saved in 
a boat, and the rest by climbing from tree to tree. This flood is said 
to have been due to a very unusual rise in the rivers above the Kaira 
district rather than to tlie excess of the local rainfall. In the whole 
district the lands of eighty-six villages were flooded, twenty-one 
in Nadiad, twenty-one in Matar, fifteen in Mahudha, ten in Borsad, 
eight in Thfisra, and five in Knpadvanj. No lives were lost. But 
besides huts, 409 houses in the town of Kaira were destroyed.* The 
lately completed drains were most useful in relieving tlie district of 
the flood waters. In ilAtar they prevented immense loss, both in 
bouses and lands, and in Mahudha were of eminent service.' 

Between the 9th and 13th August 1868, with much wind, 22-4 
inches of rain fell" On the 12th, the Vatrak roso rapidly; and in 

B morning of the 13th, both the Vatrak and the Shedhi overflowed 



I In tbe great flood of Ani^st S. 1668, the Moeri csnal did great urvice, very 
ly nlieriog the lands neu- Borwd of their Qood w&ten.— Collector, 875, Sept- 
rll, 1S68. 

!en«chir, 1166, November 28, 1868. ' Gov, Rea. 2fl3, January 20, 1869. 

^lector's weather report, 2nd Septr. 1837. ' Collector 201, October 15th, 1837- 
DoUeotOT 816, Angoat 24, ISSS, and Guv. Bo*. 1664, September 7. 1868, 
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their banks. Near Kaira, except tbe tovrn, the Collector's house 
ftud the camp, the country was nooded for miles. On the walla of 
the library in the low land south of the town, the water stood five 
feet two inches deep. In the town one child, a Parei, was drowned, 
and 396 houses, nine of the first, seventy-two of the second, and 314 
of the third class, were destroyed. In the rest of the district 
the lives of three human beings and of thirteen catlle were lost; 
and 1960 houaes, 104 two-storiud, 736 one-storied, and 1220 hnta 
destroyed. Bailway traffic was stopped for more than a fortnight. 
But the public works suffered but slightly. As far as an estimate 
could be framed, the total amount of daicage done was calculaled 
at £13,858 (Rs. 1,38,580). To help the destitute, Govermnent 
sanctioned the expenditure of £1000 (Rs. 10.000), and a further 
advance of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) was made to the Kaira municipal] tiea 
An additional sum of £511 (Hs. 5110} was raised in Bombay and 
forwarded to the Collector of Kaira. But the people were unwilling to 
take charity, and the money was spent in improving ponds and wells. 
Of five of the villages that suffered moat, the sites were changed. 
Lund revenue to the amount of £752 (Rs. 7620) waa remitt-ed, free 
grants of llmcatoue, of clay for bricks, and in some cases of wood 
were made, and at a total cost of £29,072 (Rs. 2,96,720)' relief works 
were kept opeu from the beginning of August to the end of May. 

On the 2nd August 1871, a storm broke over the district with a 
fierce south-weat wind and rain, varying in twenty-four hours from 
3*50 inches iu Tbisra to 11"4I inches in Matar, and averaging 7-72 
inches over the whole district,' Round the town of Kaira the coun- 
try waa flooded for mites. The water hid even tbe highest hedges, 
and at the town of Kaira Stood from sixteen to eighteen inchei 
higher than in 1868, The 3rd and 4th August were rough, wet days, 
followed ou the 5th by a severe gale, and heavy rain from the south- 
west. The flood waa felt most severely in tbe Mehmadabad and M&tar 
villages. For four days (2nd to 5th August) at Kaira the Collector's 
office was cut off from the town and the road between Mehmadabad 
and Kaira was impassable. A railway bridge was washed away and 
some telegraph wires destroyed ; otherwise the damage to the pubho 
works of the district was small. Except the camp road, the Executive 
Engineer estimated that all loss might be covered by adding £250 
(Rs. 2500) to the repair estimates. Though in several villages tlte 
whole population lived for nearly two days and nights in trees, only 
five persons and 799 cattle were drowned and 4934 houses, 276 of than 
iu the town of Kaira, destroyed. The loss of property was calculated 
at £25,031 {Rs. 2,50,310), The distress, considerable in soma 
villages, was almost entirely relieved by private charity. The Kairt 
grain fund committee, without giving general and ill-judged alms, 
brought most liberal help, distributing from £ 70 to £80 (Rs. 700-800) 
worth of grain. Cases of distress, nnsnited for private relief, were 



■ThodetaUa »re, Govanmient. Kg. 70,356; viUagBra (incashwid labour), B». 10,906, 
and Local FundB, R». 2 15,458. 

• The iletaila are, Thiara, 3 50 ; A'nftDil, 97S : Nadiid, S'll ; Borwd, 7 ; Uehmadf 
bod, Gi; KHpadvauj, 6 85 ; MAtar, 1141] and K&ira, ST6. 
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imet by Government advances, amounting altogether to a sum of Chapter L 
f £500 (Ra. 5000) •> - 

The district contains no natural lakes, but according to the statia- 
tica of 1871-72, is supplied with 4079 ponds or reservoirs, covering 
a total area of 14,653 acres, or on an average of four acres to eacli 
reservoir. Of the total number, two only, the Gomti lake at Ddkor 
and the village reservoir of Belara in the M^tar sub-division, are o£ 
any great size. As most of them are dry or very tow in the hot season, 
they are of little use for perennial crops ; but in October and Novem- 
ber, after the rains are over, they are very serviceable for watering 
rice. Except in parts of the Knpadvanj and Thasra aub-divisiona, 
where the land is impregnated with soda, the district is well supplied 
with wells, ponds, and rivers of sweet water. Besides the ponda 
mentioned above, 545 water-lifta or dhekuris, and the unbuilt wells 
in alluvial lands, thera were 227 wella with, and 10,076 wells without 
steps. 

Geologically the Kaira plain is, with the exception of the few sandy 
hills and rocks in Eapadvanj and Th^sra, a deep bed of Sint and lime 
alluvium, most of it the debris of the felapathic and limestone rocks 
of the Aravali hills. In the raised tract, along the banks of the 
Mabi, water is found only at a depth of from eighty to 1 10 feet. Away 
from the river, wella have thoir springs from forty to aixty feet deep, 
rising through strata of earth mixed with limestone nodulea, alternat- 
ing with sand overlying sheet limestone. From this limestone, when 
tapped, water riaea to within twenty-five feet of the surface. 
Formerly, in parts of the district, water was to be fonnd higher even 
than this. Many old wells are said to have been made useless by 
the earthquake of 1819, which lowered all the springs from five to 
ten cubits.* In some cases deeper sinking has overcome the evil, ia 
others, a fine stratum of quicksand makes further cutting dangerous. 
The hot springs of Laaundra, ten miles south-east of Eapadvanj, 
rise to the surface in ten or twelve cisterns, the hottest standing at 
a temperatui e of 11 o°. Like those at Tua in Godhra, twenty miles to 
the south-east, and at Anaval, 1 50 miles south, the Lasundra springs 
are slightly sulphureous, and thought to be useful in akin diseases. 

To Europeans, though with some constitutions it agrees well, the 
climate ia trying. From November to March the air is pleasant and 
bracing. But even this long aharo of cool weather tails to make up 
for the severe heat of the rest of the year, dry and parching io 
March, April, and May ; moist and oppressive from June to October. 
To the people of the country, except in the eastern sub-divisiona 
of Kapadvanj and Thdsra, and on the north-west, in the marshy 
rice-bearing lands near the Kh^ri river, the climate is not hurtful ; and 
the central tract, known as the charotar, ia considered healthy. 
Daring a long term of years the district has on the whole been free 



' CoUector 990. Angnst 18, 1871. 

* Ttiia obnnge in the water leva! it perhaps snfficientl; explaiDed by the dry 
yMi* 1822, 182.^, uiil 1824, which would seem to have brought the diatriot back to 
the >Ute it WB< in, before the aoftking or beja at the bdvy rain; mwou 1814 to 
1822.— Bom. Gov. SeL, X., 6. 
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from outbreaks of cholora or other epidomics.' Malarioaa fever, tlte 
pruvailiDg disease, is commoDest aud moHt severe in the month of 
October. During the cold aenson, as the air becomes dryer, sick- 
Dcss gradually grows less, and ia the hot weather months public 
health is at its best. From March to October the general direction 
of the wind is from the south-west, and from November to Febraarj 
from the north-east. From 1852 to Ititil, the average rainfall waa 
33"78 inches ; fi-om 1862 to li!71, the corresponding returns give 
27-15 inches; and from 1872 to 1877, 2810 inches.' Except &o 
occasional shower in the cold season, the whoiti rain supply falls 
between June and October. Thermo metrical readings registereil 
during the ten years ending with 1801 vary from lO-tl in May lo 
&4'6 in January. They give fur the whole period an average mean 
temperature of 79'ti,^ 



' In 1S76, Nsdiid saOerad from a Miere attack ot cbaUra. 

* SauiUry Commiasi oner's repart of 1ST3, 45, 46. Tbe 18TS-187T rrttini Aav 
the average fall over tho whole diatrict. The available detail* for the town of Xplia 
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Soke large heaps of iron slag sliow that tit one time iron ore 
was worked in the neighbom-hood of Kapadvanj. With thia excep- 
tion the district is without minerals. In the bed of the Majam river, 
about fifteen miles from Kapadvanj, are fonnd some varieties of 
agate and moss pebbleFt, These known as khdn'yu, dylya, and 
rdtadtH, are, when polished, among the most valned of Cambay stones. 
At Kapadvanj the business of collecting them is almost entirely in 
the hands of merchants of the class of Shia Bohoras. Labourers are 
employed by them to search the bed of the stream and quarry its 
banks. The best season for finding the stones is at the close of the 
rains, when numbers are washed out of the mud and gravel of the 
banks and bed. When a supply of stones has been collected they 
are baked. And those that stand the fire, and develops bright 
coloHrs, are sent to Catnhay to be polished,^ In the bed of the 
river Mahi are masses and boulders of trap, and in the east, near 
where it enters the district, rock is plentiful, including trap with 
occasional limestone, quartz, and granite. Though not suited for 
building purposes this rock is used for road metal. Limestone, 
kmihir, in small nodules is found in and near most of the Kaira 
rivers. Its quality varies, but it usually contains from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of carbonate of lime besides sand and sometimes clay 
and magnesia, Sand used for making mortar is found in the rivers 
Mabi, Vatrak, and Meshvo, and in the smaller water- courses. In 
low broken ground near Kapadvanj, Lasundra, Torna, and other 
villages in the north-east of the district, a white crust of impure 
carbonate of soda forms on the surface of the ground. This earth is 
collected and much used in making glass and soap and as a mordant 
in dyeing cloth.* 

Kaira is generally spoken of as one of the best wooded parts of 
the Bombay Presidency. This in one sense is true. At the same 
time the district has no forests or forest land," the trees either 
Btanding singly or in small groves. Especially in the southern 



1 Mr. Forbes (Or. Mem. III., 6S) makes KapadTanj the «ite of Ptokmy'i (ISO) 
mountain of agates. But it seema more likely that Ptolemy beard of the mino 
on the RijpipUhitla, since knuwD aa Bdtit Qhor. DetniUof the miniDgaud manoffto- 
tnre of Cambay atonea are given in the Cambay etatiatiial accoant. 

» Contribnted by T. D, Little, E«j., C.K., District Eiecutive Engineer. 

* Id the Bortad Bub-division, dnnng the raina of I8G7, 1256 acres uf land were 
aown with bdbul, Aoaoia Arabica. The seed germinated, but after growing tt f«w 
iuchea bigh the plants withered.— Forest Report, 1867-G8. 
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parta the timber is found in tlie hedge rows witli here ni 
there in the fields a, well grovrn Bolitary tree. In the north, tin 
viakiida, Basais latifolia, and in the south, the mftngo and the limbdo, 
Mfliii aiadirachta, are the commonest varietioB. All over the 
district the custard -apple, ghUdphal, Anona squamosa, is abandant, 
in some places hearing good fruit, though apparently growing wild. 
Besides these, the rdyaa, Mimusops iDdi(», the kanaj, Ulmoi 
integrifolia, the karanj or leaniji, Poagamia glabra, and the advio, 
Ailanthus excelsa, are freel)' distributed over almoet the irhole of 
the district. The fruit of the mango is in considerable qoantitka 
seat to Baroda, Ahmcdabad, and K£thiaw&r. During the hot seaaoa 
the fleshy corolla of the mahiuia flower is eaten by the poor and by 
cattle, and from it is distilled a favourite native liqaor. Mixed 
with whey the berries of the rdynn, Kfimusops indica, form duritif 
the hot season the staple food of a large section of the Kofi 
population. 

The chief domestic animals of the district are oxen, cows, bnfc- 
loDs, sheep and goats, horses, camels, and asses. Of oxen, the 
1876-77 returns show a total of 128,247 head. A few of the finart, 
worth from £15 to £30 (Rs. 150-300) the pair, owned by weI!-to-di 
Eanbi cultivators, are brought from KfithiAwfir and Kankrej in 
norlhern Gujardt, But some of the largest are bred in the distnd, 
Bhalaj and other villages of the Nadiad sub-division being famous tor 
their bullocks. The poorer cultivators have smaller, leaner, and leei 
valuable cattle, worth from £•■^ to £10 {Rs. 30-100) a pair. Bal 
except in Thasra and Kapadvanj, where they are small and in poor 
condition, the Kaira cattle are on the whole lara;e and line animals. 
Among cultivators the common practice is to buy and rear calves. 
Besides a full supply of grass and millet stalks, the rich man'« 
bullocks have every day a pouud or two of bruised oil seeds, and frco 
four to six pounds of pulse. i Except in the busy season (Joine- 
November), when they have a pound or two of oil seed and grain, millet 
stalks are the only fodder of the poor man's cattle, and sometimes 
they are turned ont on the village grazing ground to shift for ihera- 
selves, Of male buffaloes, the 1876-77 returns show a total of 
10,315 head. Most male calves are kept from the mother's milk 
and allowed to die. Of cows the total is returned at 49,264 and 
of abe-buffaioea at 180,223. Well-to-do cultivators own from three 
to ten milch cows and buffaloes. A cow varies in value from 13 
to £6 {Rs. 20-50) and a she-bufFalo from £3 to £8 (Rs. 30-80). 
These animals are, except in the rainy season (July-OctobCTJ, 
almost all stall fed. Their fodder is grass and millet stalks with, 
when in milk, every day a pound or two of oil seed cake and 
cotton seed, kapasia. The townsman generally keeps only one 
cow or buffalo and uses all its milk in his own family. The culti- 
vator makes most of the milk into clarified butter, sending weekly 
supplies to market.' Professional herdsmen, or Rabaris, as well ■• 



1 Oenerftlly adaii, Pbueolua mnngo, or gvudr, Cyunopaii pinraJioidoa. 
' CUrilied bnttor U one of the moat vklnjible of Kaln export*. Some 

tlie trkdo is giTen below. 
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ptirators, rear milch cattle both cows and Bhe-baHaloea, Thongh 

a Raburis are not a wandering tribe, their cattle are not stall fed. 

By are anppoaed to f^ze them ua the common pasture ground. 

t findiug scanty fodder there the Rabaris have little scruple in 

tiug their animals stray into any unguarded field. Bi-fthmana and 
' 'ks generally make over their young calves to Kanbis and Eolis 
■■ reared. On handing it over the calf is vaioed, and the 

mmon agreement ia that when the calf is full groipn and again 
the owner pays the man who reared it one-hiilf of the 

[greased price. MUch buffaloes are sent from the district by rail in 
considerable numbers", chiefly to Sural and Bombay. 

Sheep and goats, with a total strength of 63,880 head, are 
reared chiefly by professional herdsmen, Rabaria and Bfaarv£ds. 
They are found in greatest numbers in the less higlily cultivated 
districts of Matar in the west, and Thdsra and Kapadvanj in the 
east. Sheep are bred for their milk, wool, and flesh. Goata for 
their milk and their flesh. The wool is generally cut twice a year, 
in November and March. The Rabaris cut it themselves with a 
epecialiy heavy pair of shearing scissors. The wool has little care 
given to it, and is usually very indifferently washed. Except what 
little they make into felt and weave into coarse blankets, the 
Kab^ria sell their wool to traders, chiefly Musalmdns, who export it 
to Bombay, The trade seems to be of growing importance, as the 
total sent by rail has risen from twenty-two tons in 1870 to forty- 
seven in 1877. The sheep's ratting eeason ia in May. She carriea 
for sis months. A sheep is milked from November to June, and 
generally yields from one to two pounds a day. Of this the young 
are allowed to suck half and the rest ia used to make butter. The 
milk of twenty sheep would in four days yield about five pounds of 
batter worth about S«, 3(^, (Rs. 1-10). Sheep bepu to bear when 
three years old and continue till they are about seven. A good 
ewe ia worth 8s. (Rs. 4). A large number of sheep and goats are 
every year sent by rail to the Bombay market. 

Horses are returned at 2366, but by far the greater number of them 
are mere ponies, unsuited tor the purposes of cavalry. In value they 
vary from £2 to £10 {Rs. 20-100). Most of them are bom and 
reared in the district. Some of the best come from Cutch and 
K^tUiawar, and a few show signs of being the produce of the 
Ahmedabad stud horses. As a rule they are not well taken care of. 
Many are allowed to feed themselves as they beat can, others have 
millet stalka, and when in work a daily allowance of gram. One of the 
Government stud horses is stationed at Kaira. In 1870-77 he 
served thirty-three marea. 

Few camela are bred in Kaira, bat large numbers are brought 
daring the fair aeason from Miirwar and Katbi^w^r to graze in the 
district. A fee of one young camel for each hundred head is paid 
to Government. The animal is sold and the price credited to 
revenue. The drivers are for the moat part Rajputs and Rabdria. 
A fnll-grown camel varies in price from £4 to £15 (Rs. 40-150). 
Asses returned at 6325 are of two kinds, the common ass and tho 
big white ass of Halar in K&thifiwdr. The females are kept only by 
[B 167]— 3 
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Chapter II. potters or hnnhhirs, and the males by rice huakers or golds, Thay 
Prodootion. ^"^ "^^'^ *•* carry bricks, earth, and rice. Invalao they vary from 6f. 
to lis. (Rs. 3-7) for the common sort, to £1 or £1 A*. (Rb. 10-12) 
for the big Miliar sort, Fifty years ago many rharotar rillagcB were 
infested with swarma of tame pig. These animals, ownerless and 
uncared for, lived on such garbage as they coald pick np. Filthy and 
useless they did much harm to the crops. At lii^t so great was the 
nuisance thnt the richer classes hired the Vfighris to cart them outirf 
village limits and set them free. Though still pleutiful they ban 
since ceased to be a nuisance.' 

Of wild animals, the Tioer, vagh, Felis ti^s, was within the hit 
ten years ( 18(57) always to be found in the bed or among the 
of the Mahi.' But the spread of tillage and the efforts of Ei 
sportsmen in the rough country near the Mahi and in the 
K^ntha and Paiicb Mah^I hills have so reduced their number that 
they are now only occasionally met with. Four tigers were killedtn 
1 87G. But in the four preceding years none had been shot. 

The Pantheb, dipdo, Felis leopardns, is from the same caoses « 
the tiger, becoming scarce. A few are still found on the banki 
of the Mahi. Duriug the fire years ending with 1877 nine panthers 
were killed, three in 1875, four in 1876, and two in 1877. 

The Wolf, vam, Ganis pallipes, though becoming rare, is still 
sometimes seen roving in packs of four or five. They carry oS 
considerable numbers of sheep and goats. 

The Hy.bna, tnms, Hyfona striata; the Jaciul, giat, Cani* 
aureus j and the Fox, lokri, Vulpes bengalensis, are common, and 
said to destroy much poultry. 

The Wild Boar, diikar, Sus indicus, abounds along Uu 
Sabarmati from Vautha in the west, northwards to Chitr^sar, then 
east by the irrigation canal, past LaU along the banks of the 
Meshvo and Vatrak, in the grass meadows at Kanaj and Mahej, 
round Kaira, in the Mahudha Gelds, round Dadnsar, and on the broad 
waste lands and ravines in £apadvanj and Thasra. It does mock 
damage to crops. 

Of the deer tribe, the Blue BnLL,ni?^(it, Portai pictus, formerly in 
numbers over the whole district, has of late years become scareef 
and much more wary. They are still found chiefly in the Eapul- 
vanj, A'nand, and Mehmadabad sub-divisions, in herds of from 
eight to ten. The Antelope, kaluir, Antilope bezoartica, is found 
in large numbers over the whole district. The Indian Gazblli, 
cKikara, Gazella beuettii, is also common. 



' In the town of Unretb (IS30) there were said to be between 6000 and 7000 pic 
■who ate all crops bat tobacco.— 8nb.Collector lltb June 1831, Bom, Rev. Ret fH 
of 1832, 175; Bom. Got. Sel.. XI., 112. 

■ In 1825 timers were numerous along the Kaira bank ot the Mahi Bishop Hetw 
mentionB that ID the beginning of that fear one vag bold enough to carry off a mu 
from a numeroas convoy of artillery,— Heb. N«r. II. 137, About the same time (lUOT 
in the extreme nortb of the district, near Rohisa, aix miles from Mehmadabad , wai • 
hill called Vdghtfkrft, or the tigar'i hill, from the number of tiger* that fornoitt 
infeated and were atiU found on it.— Bom. Gov. Sel., K., 130. 



Of smaller animals, the KiHE, sash, Lepus ruficaudatus, ia found 
1 all parts of the district. 
Of wild birds, the Gooss, gauze hathik, Anaer cinetTena^ is found 
occasionally in soma of the large ponds in Matar and Kapadvan^. 
They appear in November and December, coming in flights, generally 
of from seren to ten, thongh sometimes of as many as twenty or 
thirty; they leave about the end of B'ebruary when the water 
begins to dry, and generally before the smaller kinds of wild fowl; 
they have not been known to breed in Kaira ; they are very ahy-, 
and hard to shoot. The BLiCK-BACKED Goose, nukta, Sarkidiornia 
melanonotus, is found ia all parts of the district, remaining through- 
oat the year, and breeding in the months of July and August. 

Of Docks and Tbals, many sorts are found, especially in M^tar; 
Kapodvanj, and Thasra. Except the Whistung, Dendrooygna 
arcuata, and the Cotton Tbal, Nettapus coromandelacus, which stay 
all the year round and sometimes breed in the district, most varieties 
of dock come in October and go in the end of February, or in the less 
cultivated parts of the diatrict, early in March. Snipe, prtnicAai, 
of three kinds, the common, GaUinago acolopacinns, the Jack, 
Gallinago gallinnla, and the Painted, Bbynchoea bengalensis, are 
in the cold season found all over the district, but chiefly in the Matar, 
Kapadvanj, and Thdsra sub -divisions. They come in very poor 
condition early in October, and except in especially well-watered 
places, leave by the end of February. Snipe are never known to have 
bred in the district. Bostaed, maUuA, Eupodotis edwardaii, though 
not common, are found in all parts of the district, but chiefly in 
Thasra and Kapadvanj, They frequent large uncultivated plains, 
generally in bands of from four to five. They stay in the district 
during the whole year, breeding from October to March. Floricas",, 
kaihu-ohar, Sypheotides auritus, are found in small numbers all oven 
the district. They come in the month of June after the first faH 
of rain. Takiug first to damp low lying land as the rain increases 
they gradually eeek higher ground y they breed in the district, but 
leave it in August when the young birds are able to move.* 

pAETBiDOBSot two kinds, the Painted, Frdncolinus pictua, and the 
Grey, Ortygornis pondicerinna, are fonud all over the district. They 
stay during the whole year ; the grey breeding from February ta 
May, the painted from June to October. The grey lives neac- 
TiUagca, the painted in the more open and lonelier parts. 

Of Qi'AiL, the two chief kinds aro the Grey and tho Hain. The- 
Grey, lavri, Coturnix communis, is found in all parts of the district 
They come in October and November, and almost ail go in March, 
A few stay, and from June to August breed in the district. Unlike the 
Grey Quail, the Hain Quail, Cotimiix coromandolica, breeds in. Guja- 
rat and remains throughout the year. Towards the end of Juno, soon 
after rain has fallen, he is found in the liodra, Paspalum scrobicu- 
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■Chapter II. latum, tben in the rice, next in October and November, is millet 
Prodaction, fiolds, then they are in gi-asB, then about January in pulse, in FobmftrJ 
in irrigated whmit, unJ during the hot iDonlbs in tobncco and caatoT- 
oil. Keeping together in large Socks at the beginning of the rains, 
they pair in July and August, and during the cold weather months are 
found in small bands, often in company with the grey quaiL 

Sand Gkocse, hulUr, Pteroclea exnstua, are found in conaider- 
able numbers in the open plains all over the district. They brsL-d 
£rom December to May, and in the morning are gODerally to be found 
near water. 

Cbame, kalam or kulin, Qms cinerea, are found in all partfi of the 
district, C'specially in the open lands of the UiJtar, Kapadvanj, Mehma- 
dabad, and Thasra sab-divisions. They come about the end of October 
and leave in February or March. In the early morning they feed in 
fields of rice stubble, and about eight or nine, in flocks of two or three 
hundred, thoy rise and fly high iu the air. During the heat of thed>y 
and at nights they settle in opes bushy land or plains generally near 
the banks of rivers. 

Stone Plovee, bamiri, CEdicneinus crepitans, are found, thongli 
in small numbers, iu lonely uncultivated tracts all over the district. 

Senoif Bill, chamaoh char, Platalea lencorodia, are found in pond 
and marshes two or three together. Though, as a rule, migratatji 
they are said occasionally to breed in the district, 

BiTTEGN, nari, Botaurus stellaris, are found in ponds, geaerellf 
solitary ; they brood in the district, and are not known to leave it. 

Pea-fowl, vtokar, Pavo criatatos, abound all over the district, and 
being well treated by the people are found in numbers in and near 
the villages. They breed from April to October, and are in finest 
feather during the hot months (April-June). 

GuEEN PioKON, harial, Crocopus chlorigaster, are foand all orer 
the district, especially in the open well-wooded parts. Some are said 
to stay all the year round. 

The two chief poisououa SDakes are the Cobra, Naja tripudians and 
the Plnima, Et his carina ta. Though Kaira waamuch infested with 
snakes, the first attempt in ISufi, by the offer of rewards to indocfl 
the people to kill them failed. Of late years, though tlte 
rewards nave been lowered in the case of a cobra from 1«, Qd. b> 
Crf, (12aa. — 4as.),andfor other anakos from U. to 3(i. (Sas. — Sas.) 
199 snakes were killed in 1875, and 259 in 1876. In 1877 the number 
had again fallen to ton. Human deaths from snake-bites VBry mocb 
from year to year. In 1856 there were forty-five, between 1S6® 
and 1870 on an average about aisty-two, in 1876 twenty-five, 
nineteen in 1877. 

The rivera of the district, the Mahi, the Vdtrak, tbc Shedhi, ^ 
Meahvo, and the Mohar, are well stocked with fish. Of the follow- 
ing thirty-one kinds, twenty-two are found in fresh water, and nine 
in the river Mahi within tidal limits. The twenty-two freshwater 
fish are: — 
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(1), The Mihsir, or Kudiuira, Barbua mosal, classed as a soft 
fiuDed fish, Iq size, strength, and activity, little inferior to the 
salmon, is found in tlie Mahi, Vfitrak, Meahvo, and Sabaruaati 
rivers. The radltstr may readily bo known by a peculiar salmon tint 
oa the belly and a deep guard or shade hanging over the mouth. 
It spawns during the rains, going up the river when in floodj and 
generally coming back as soon as the force of the flood is spent. 
It eats anything, grain, shrimps, crabs, fiah, and frogs. Especially 
of an evening as it works down stream its curious habit of taking, 
one aftor another, five or six heavy rolling porpoise-hke leaps has 
given it its name of kudndra, or the jumper. Especially by the 
natives it is much prized for food. It is generally caught in tha 
coarse trawling net, or muAiy'ii/, and sent in considerable numbers 
to Baroda. Fished with the rod and fly, or if larger fish are fished 
with the rod and artificial minow or spoon, the mdhsir gives very 
good sport- From dawn to sunrise, or even as late as nine, and in 
the sftemoon from four to dark are the best times for fishing. 
Though the heavier fish are found in deep pools, from many a knee^ 
deep rapid two or three good mdhsir may bo drawn. In 1877 
towards the close of the season (March), with a rod and fly, in one day 
seventy pounds of fish were landed, the largest two feet six inches 
long and weighing thirty pounds. Still the stock of vidh»ir is much 
leas than it might be. Kolis dam the head of a small stream, leaving 
only four or five openinga, and opposite each opening draw a cloth or 
place closely plaited deep bamboo- baskets, catching swarms of almoat 
oBelessly ^taiall fry. Large fish also are caught in numbers, poisoned by 
branches of the milk bush, (2). The carp, Debra, aaH Dand, Barilins 
Bakeri, asilver-scaledfish, about a foot long and a pound in weight, is 
found in all the rivers and many of the ponds of the district. Like the 
mdhtiir, the carp breeds during the raiuy months, going up the river 
to spawn in times of heavy flood and soou i-eturniug to the deeper 
pools down the stream. It is much prized as food, especially by 
natives. By the natives it is generally killed by netting. Among some 
of the wilder tribes, towards the close of the hot weather, it is a 
Eavonrite amusement for a party of men, women, and childi'en to dash 
into one of the big pools, and with small triangular nets in their hands, 
■ading up to the shoulders, to clear the whole place of carp. Wit^ 

B rod, either with flour or worm bait, or with the fly, they can be 
caught in considerable numbers. But the sport is much tamer than 
mdhsir fishing. Like the maksir fry. vast stores of young carp 
are destroyed by basket and cloth traps. (^). The Marel, also called 
Dorch, a handsome fish of the pike species, is sometimes found 
three feet long and from twenty to thirty pounds in weight. The 
marel lives both in ponds and in rivers, generally in the bank. They 
breed twice a year, in December and January, and again in Juoe. 
They are known to hollow a place for the spawn,^ and until the fry 
aro from two to three inches long to watch by them in tunw, 
protecting them with the greatest fierceness. Though greedy, they 
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' Thoy are aUa saiil before spawning to nibble bladea of grass from Uie wbCci'b 
adge aud make Uiem into a tiaj or nest fat the eygs. 
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Cbftptsr XL are very eby. Thoj are killed in two ways, either by the rod and frog 
p^T^ bait, or ehot when they come to the surface. Though only stmmed 

by the bullet, the marel can generally bo secuvBd before he recoven. 
BuiL rjffjg •narel ia a favourite fish, especially with Europeans, (-t). The 

FiiMa, a large acalele&s fish, sometimes from two to three feet long, 
and weighing as much as twenty ponndB, ia said to breed in the faol 
weather, the female depositing the eggs at any time daring the rdu 
when the river is heavily fiooded. It is caught chiedy in the Btrosg 
trawling net. It is eaten by Europeans and natives, (5). The 
Na<jra, a large fish, sometimes two feet long and ten pounds in wnght, 
like thepddia, lays its eggs when the rivers are deep in flood. It a 
caught chiefly by the strong trawling net, and is a faTourit« article of 
food with the natives, (6). The Rati, up to three feet long and fifteen 
pounds in weight, livesbothin rivers and ponds. It breeds during tho 
raina. Generally caught in the coarse trawling net, it is much liked, 
especially by natives, and is sent in cousiderable quantities to Baroda 
(7). The 2?(i«», or Bavui, with large silvery scales, found up tothrae 
feet in length and weighing from thirty to forty pounds, lives ia 
deep ponds and river pools. It breeds during the rains, the female 
depositing egga and leaving the fry to take care of themselrM. 
Caught in the strong trawling net, it is eaten chiefly by natives ani 
ia sent to Baroda. (8). The Bni, or mullet, found up to two feel b 
length and weighing from eight to nine pounds, lives chiefly in riTer*. 
It breeds during the hot season, the females laying eggs before the 
rains set in. In the first floods it makes for the sea and doea not 
come back till November, when the water is clear. Generally caught 
in the coarse trawling net, it is sometimes shot. It is much prised by 
Europeans. (9), The Sin^kro, or Kallo, a scaleless barbed fish, foand 
from two to three feet in length and weighing ^ont fifteen pound*, 
lives in rivers and ponds. It breeds in June ; the female holtowiDg 
a place in the river bank, and in tnma with the male watching the 
young fish with the greatest care. Sometimes caught with a line 
and bait, it ia generally taken in the coarse trawling net. It is a 
favourite food with the natives. (10). The SarmiW, a rather uncom- 
mon scaleless fish, said to have barbs at the gills that wound as 
keenly as a scorpion's bite, ia seldom found more than a foot long 
or a pound in weight. It lives chiefly in rivers, spawning during 
the floods of the rainy season. Caught both on baited lines and in 
nets, it is much prized as an article of food, eepeciaily by Europeans. 
(11). The Beija, or Karofhi, a common bright-scaled fish, seldom 
found more than a foot long or over three pounds in weight, 
lives both in rivers and ponds. It breeds during the rainy season, 
spawning when the rivers are in flood. It is canght on the long 
line and in nets, and is eaten only by the natives. (12). The 
Sdno, or eel, up to three feet in length and a pound in weight, 
ia found in ponds and rivers. It breeds in the rainy season when 
the rivers are in flood. It is caught by the long line and in nets, 
and ia chiefly eaten by Europeans. (13). The prawn, known as 
the Ziiigo, Sondta, Rol, Alu, or KvUmbu, common both in rivers 
and pouds, and caught in nets, is a favourite article of food, both 
with Europeans and natives. (14), The Ghdhi, or Morn, with dta^ 
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lustrous scales, found a foot long, and half a pound in weight, 
Uvea both in ponda and rivers. It breeds during the rainy season, 
and is caught both bj the hook and the net ; it is eaten by Euro- 
peans. (15). The Bhagna or Kasoda, a bright-scaled fiah, found 
about one foot long and two pounds in weight, lives both in ponda 
and rivers. It breeds in the rainy season. It ia caught in nets, 
and eaten chiefly by nativea. (16). The Markl, about six inches 
long and half a pound in weight, is chiefly a river fiah. It spawns 
during the rainy season. It is caught in nets, and eaten chiefly by 
natives. (17). The Raya, a bright-scaled fish, about six inches long 
and half a pound in weight, lives chiefly in rivers, where it breeds 
in the rainy season. It is netted and eaten chiefly by natives. 
(1 S). TbeOobari, a Bmall.bright-scaled fish, about a foot long and three 
quarters of a pound in weight, is found chiefly in the rivers, where 
it breeds during the rainy season. It is netted, and eaten chiefly 
by natives. (19). The Ohal, a small, delicate -scaled fish, seldom 
over half a foot in length or a qaarter of a pound in weight, ia 
chiefly a river fiah, where it breeds in times of flood. Though 
generally netted, it gives good sport with a rod and line, and aa 
an article of food is much liked by Europeans. (^0). The ^«rua, 
like the ciuil, but smaller, not more than four inches long and some- 
thing under an ounce in weight, is almost entirely a river fish. It 
breeds in the rains, rushing up the rivers when in highest flood. It 
is caught in the small meshed net and eaten by the natives. 
(21). Thejtfoe/a, or Bhdt, is another small fish, in appearance and 
habits very like the Zarca. (22). The Ohingi, Sklngi, or Kadva, is a 
dark-coloured scaleless fish, not unlike the eel. It is said to have 
poisonous barbs at the gills, which wound as severely as a scorpion's 
bite, and cause three days fever. It is about a foot long and two 
pounds in weight, and though living chiefly in ponds, is found in 
rivers and sometimes in wells. It is caught in the small meshed 
net, and ia a favourite food with Europeans, 

Salt water fish are found only in the Mahi below the tidal limit. 
They belong to two classes, those found in the cold and hot weather, 
and those found in the rains. Of the cold weather fish there are 
six chief sorts, the Fausla, the Zivja, the Zinja Chola, the Bamvlo, 
thefitu, and the Kantia. Of rain fish there are three.thePa/i-a, i?0(M, 
and Afnyrn. Of these thedodi is the largest, growing to ten pounds 
in weight. Tlie dodi and the palva are much esteemed, and are salted 
as well as eaten fresh. The rainy season fiah come into the river 
aboat June, and after staying for about a month pass out again into the 
golf. They would seem not to spawn in the river, no fry have been 
found in the Mahi, and on their way back the old fish are often 
taken heavy with eggs. ITiese fish are all caught in the golva, the 
^ pocket-shaped tidal stake net,^ 
isides Musalmans, Kolis, and other fish-eating peasants, among 

I Kaira population are three professional fishing tribes — Bhois, 
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MiiuhLis, aiid Kharvils, the last of wbom trade in fish.^ Fiaking 
cliiuSy with hand aud driig-ueta and with baited lines, they abo 
kill large iiuraberB, dmwiDg them tu the HUrCace by the ti^^Iit of a 
tofL-h, aud then cutting thorn to pieces with awords and in the smaller 
etreaiua by soaking in the water the milk-bush and other poisonooa 
eh rubs.* 

In a district where almost nil the woU-to-do and inBaential claMes 
oBject to the destruction of life there is no public fish market. The 
fish is carried for sale from boaso to house, especially to the dwdl- 
ings of Rajputs, Musalm^ns, and Eoha, The supply is generally 
greater than the demand, and the price not more than id. (six pies) a 
pound in money or grain. The tnrger class of fish are to a ftmall 
extent sent by rail to Baroda. There is little fish-salting in the 
district. The steok of fish in the Kaira rirers is said of late yeara to 
have considerably fallen off. In the Jifahi, the common belief is that 
this decline is due to the riirer'a wrath at losing cart-men's offerings. 
For some years the floods hare been irregular and the fish enable 
to work up to their proper spawning grounds. There would seem 
also to be a very reckless destruction of life. For, though the 
netting of well-grown fish does little harm, the planting of fixed 
basket and cloth traps is said to destroy immense qoantitiea of by.* 



' AccnrdliiK to Ibe Cenina rstuniB, tlie» four el* 
of 13,039 HDiiI«. Fishing u not their only meuiB of living, 
cltueca are giveu btsluw. 

'The aota in use ilo not (tiETcr from the Broutt neta.— Bombay Gsxetteer, U., 

e been contributed by 



CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

AccORDiSG to the 1846 census, the total population of tbe district 
was 536,513 aouls, or 3o*'07 to the sqaare mile : Hindaa numbered 
514,558, or 90-83 per cent, and Masalmins 51,!)38, or 9'16 per cent ; 
that is, at the rate of ten Kindns to one Muaalman. There were 
besides, ten Christians and seven Pirsis, The 1 872 census showed 
a startling increase in population, the total returns amounting to 
no less than 782,733 souls, or 489'20 to the sqnare mile, a pressure 
of population higher than in any other part of the Bombay Presiden- 
cy.' Of the totS number, 711,619 were Hindus, 70,741 Musalmins, 
305 Christians, and 68 Parsis. Compared with Musalmana, while 
Persia had considerably and Christians had very greatly increased, 
the proportion of Hindus had remained nearly constant at ton to one. 
The percentage of males on the total population was 53'55 and of 
females 46*45. 

The following statement shows that in the twenty-six years 
(1846-1^72) population advanced 3816 per cent; houses increased 
from 150,628 to 218,596, or 4512 per cent ; ploughs from 54,975 to 
66,916, or 3-53 per cent ; and carts from 20,864 to 29,110, or 3i)'52 
per cent. Under the head of agricultural live stock, the statement 
shows, in the number of oxen, an increase from 136,076to 137,962, or 
a rise of 1-38 per cent; in that of buffaloes from 116,940 to 200,443, or 
of 3tJ"41 per cent ; in that of sheep and goats from 52,321 to 58,945 
or of 12'6fi per cent ; iu that of asses from 5935 to 6482, or of 9'31 
per cent ; and in that of camels from 76 to 175, or of 130"20 per 
cent. On the other hand, there is a fall iu the number of cows 
frtim 69,179 to 52,158, or of 24-60 per cent; and in that of horses 
from 2913 to 2274, or of 21-93 per cent. 

Kaira PoptUation, 184$ and !S7S. 
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The following tabular atateTnenl gireH for the year 1672 detaiUcC 
the popuUtion of each sub~divieioQ according to religion, wgt, ml ' 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of 
males on the total population was (1S72) 53'55 and of Females 4645. 
Eiodu males numbered 382,140, or 5370 per cent, and Hindu females 
nambered 329,479, or 46-29 per cent of the total Hindu population j 
MusalmAn malea numbered 36,789, or 52 per cent, and Musalmjin 
females 33,952, or 48 per cent of the total Musalman population; 
Parsi malea numbered 41, or 60'29 per cent, and Parsi females 27, or 
39"70 per cent of the total P&rsi population ; Christian males 
numbered 1 72, or 56-39 per cent, and Christian females numbered 
133, or 43"60 per cent of the total Christian population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 2967 (males 
1759, females 1208), or thirty-eight per ten thousand of the total 
population. Of these 125 (m^es 81, females 44), or two per ten 
thoQsand were insane ; 223 (males 170, fomalea 53), or three per ten 
thousand idiots; 529 (males 325, females 204), or seven per ten 
thousand deaf and dumb ; 1679 (males 870, females 809), or twenty- 
one per ten thousand blind ; and 41 1 (males 313, females 98), or five 
per ten thousand lepers. 
H The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
■ of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
■ages with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of the 
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ChAptnr in. g^j^Q ggj ^„j reiigion. The oolamna pefemng to the total popols* 
JepnlKt io B- tion omit religious distioctioos bat show the difference of sex : — 
^ Kaira Popttlatio* bf Agt, ISTS. 
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The Hindu population of the district belongs, according to dM 
1872 census, to the following secta : — 

Kalra, Hindu SkU, IS7t. 



I ] 1 ' 

From this statement it would aeem, that of the total Hindu 
population, the VoiehnavB numbered 497,292, or 69-88 per oenti ♦*■ 
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msectariau classes 157,000, or 2206 per cent ; the Shaivs 47,176, 
r 6-62 per cent j and the Shr&vaka, or Jains, S984, or I'SO per cent. 
!rhe Musalman population belongs to two sects, Snnni and Shia ; the 
Vrmer nambered 68,527 souls, or 9687 per cent of the total Musal- 
lan population ; and the latter, inclading the Surat or D£udi trading 
tohoras, the Momnas, and few Klioja families, numbered 2214 sonlsj 
3- 13 per cent. The Piireia are divided into two classes, Shahan- 
ind Kadmi ; the number of the former was fifty-fivo or 80 88 
lar cent, and of the latter was thirteen or 10*12 per cent. In the 
total of 305 Christians, are included seventeen Catholics and 292 
Protestants, including 3D Episcopalians, 10 Fresbjtenans, and 243 
native Christians. 

According to occupation, the census retuma tor 1872 divide tJie 
whole population into seven classes i— 



licipal and other local aathori- 
■ 0'67 per cent of the eotiro 



L — Employed under Govemmetit or n: 

ties, nambering in all 528tf bouIb 

popnIatioD. 

U.^ProfeHsioiial pereons 7012 or 0'89 per cent. 
ITI. — In service or performing personal offices 7364 or 0-94 per cent. 
rV. — Engaged in ngrionltnre and with animals 17*i,764 or 22'58 per cent. 
V.-Engaged in commerce and trade 7091 or 0-90 per cent, 
VT. — Employixl in mechanical arta, mannfactures, and engineerine opcra« 

tions, and engaged in the sale of artielea manafoctnred or otherwiaa 

fircparcd for coQSnmption 53,455 or 6'82 per cent 
VII. — SliaccllaneonB persona not clasaed otherwiae — (n) wives 229,857 and 

cbiIdren2S6,T!K), in all 516,047 or 65'93 per cent ; and (t) miscellaneons 

petaona 8711 or 1-24 per cent— total S25.758 or 67-17 per cent.' 

The general chapter on the population of Gujarat includes such 
informatioD as is available regarding the origin and cnstoma of the 
Kaira people. The following details show the strength of the 
different castes and races as far as it was ascertained by the census 
of 1872. 

Under Brahmans came, exclusive of Bub-divisions, forty-nine 
divisions, with a strength of 43,301 souls (males 21,887, females 
21,414), or 6-08 per cent of the total Hindu population. The service 
of Government is the employment most coveted by Brahmans of all 
classes. But except the N^gars andKhedava]s,who act as merchants, 
money-lenders, and pleaders, the majority of Brahmans live on alms. 
Among Brahmans, the NAgars numbering 1808 or 4'i7 per cent of 
the totsl Brahman population hold the first place. Next to the Ndgara, 
the Khedav^l or town of Kaira (Kheda) Br&hmans, in number 9920 or 
22'9ll percent of the whole Brihman population, are the most pros- 
perous and inflnontial class. Families of this caate are under the 
same name settled in Benares, Haidarabad, Seringapatam, and other 
parts of India. Thoy aro said, about a thousand years ago, to have 
beea brought from the Deccan and settled in Gujardt. Industrioas, 



' Minnte detaLla nf each of tbese maiu claaaeB will lie found in the 1872 Cenfliw 
Reimrt. II.,23(J-2r^. The rcniarka in foot-note I, ntpage 51 of the Sarat Statistiod 
AlCcoiiDt, appl)' to the details of this doisiGoation by oocupatton. 
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uuptmllL fmgBl, and intelligent, most of them hold good pomtions as land- 
SopalltiOBo owners, tnoney-lendora, traders, and GoverDtneat Bervants. Among 
the remaining sub-divisioiis, tbe most noticeable are the Vadadia 
Br&limana. These men, for the most part residents of Mehmadabad, 
travel all over Gojarat. By the pretended pra^^tico of magic and by 
begging they occaaionally amass considerable fortunes and settle in 
Kaira as money-lenders. A few Deccan Brahmans, descendaate of 
Bome who during the eighteenth century came from Poona with the 
Mar&tba armies, continue to hold respectable positions in the service 
of Government. 

Under the head of writers came three classes, Brahma Kshatris 
88. ParbhuB 62, and KAyasths 8, with a total strength of 158 
souls (males 93, females 65), or 2 per cent of tbe total Hindo 
population. The Brahma Kshatris are the descendants of one family, 
who, as hereditary district officers, hold an estate in the village of 
Alina in the Nadiid sub-division. The younger branches of the 
family have from time to time left Alina in search of a livelihood. 
But though settled in different parts of the district they still kuep 
up their connection with those of their family who have remained at 
home. The Parbhas belong to two classes, Pathare and Kayastk. 
The Kdyasth Parbhns settled in Gujarat after its conquest by tha 
MarAthds (1723-1757). The PSthate Parbhns settled in Kaira in 
the beginning of the present centuiy. They do not consider Kain 
as their home, and keep family and marriage relations with monben 
of their own caste settled in Bombay. 

Under the head of mercantile trading and shop-keeping chtsses 
came 22,532 V4niaa belonging to seventeen divisions ; 5852 Gnjt- 
rAti Shravaks of five divisions ; five Mirvidi Shrdvaks and 2928 
Bh&tiJls and LuvAnds giving a total strength of 31,317 soula (males 
16,440, females 14,877) or 4'40 per cent of the entire Hindu popu- 
lation. Of these classes the most influential are the Tani^s and 
Shrsvaks. The wealthiest of them act as money-lenders, making 
advances to petty village usurers, traders, merchants, and the better 
class of husbandmen. Those who have little capital, borrowing money 
on easy terms from the wealthier members of their caste employ it 
in usury or in dealing in cloth, grain, molasses, and oil, while somft 
moving from village to village hawk apices and condiments. Fail- 
ing to recover their claims iu cash the better class of money-Ienden 
not unfrequently secure the land of their debtor which they then 
allow him to cultivate at rack-rent. But they take little interest in 
these purchases. They never till their own land or even superin- 
tend its cultivation, and seldom invest capital in agricultural improve- 
ments. Besides engaging in trade they strive eagerly for employment 
in Government service. In former times they supphed the greater 
nnmber of the chief district revenue officers. In 1873 the oSoei 
of district revenue superintendent or desdi and of district accountant 
or majmuddr, which for many years had existed only in name, weU 
abolished. But in other branches of Government service many 
Vdnids are still employed, some of them in highly-paid and reepon- 
Bibte p<»tB. A large number of Y^ds 10,293 or 4568 per cent 
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their total strength belong to the Khadayata sub -division. This 
n offshoot of the NAgar Vfinia division, is said to take ita 
name from Ehadal a villago near Parantij in the Ahmedabad 
district. The Shr&vaka mentioned above are almost all natives of 
Gajarat. The M&rvtid Shravaks, so powerful south of the Tapti, 
liold no place of importance in Kaira. Bb&tids and Luvdn&s, 
itrangers from Cutch and Sind, are spreading over the rural parts 
if the district, and as village grocers or vesfi, by their snperior 
itrength and energy, are depriving the local V&nia and Shr&vak 
radera of their former monopoly. 

Under the head of cultivators came five classes, with a total 
treugtb of 456,634 souls (males 248,381, females 208,250), or 58-33 
wr cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 144,639 (males 
12,430, females 62,209) were Kanbis ; 23,508 (males 12,472, females 
1,036) Rajputs; G259 (males 3311, females 2948) Kachhida; 976 
males 493, females 483) Maiis ; and 281,252 (males 149,678, females 
31,574) Kolia. Of the different classes of cultivators, the most 
mportant are the Leva and Kadva Kanbis. The best farmers 
a the district, sober, quiet, industrious, and except on such 
pccial occasions as raarriage.a, thrifty, they number altogether 
44,639 souls or 2032 per cent of the whole Hindu population, 
'he Leva Kanbis with a total strength of 131,781 souls are moat 
nraerous in the sub-divisions of A'nand, Nadiad, and Borsad ; the 
[adva Kanbis number altogether 12,768 souls in Kapadvanj and 
Eebmodabad. Among the members of each of these eastea, there 
lists a subordinate division into pdtklars, originally village share- 
olders, men of considerable estates, and ^-awfiw or simple cultivators. 
Ilia distinction, though based on difference in weaJth and social 
ositioQ and not in variety of blood or race, is sufficiently marked to 
)rra an obstacle to intermarriage. Again among ihe pdUddrs or 
etter class of Leva Kanbis, the landowners of some villages hold 
mong their caste fellows a position of special honour. This section 
f the caste, probably the descendants of the leading men among the 
riginal settlers in Gujarat, are known as men of family or kuUa. 
'he rest as men of no family or aJnilia. Formerly there was a keen 
Etmpetition among the lower families to marry their daughters into 
tie higher houses, and great sums were paid to secure this honour, 
let of late years this custom has to a great extent disappeared. 
lie bulk of the lower families agreed to marry only among persona 
1 their own social position, and among themselves to give or take in 
larriage without claiming any dowry. Under these circunistancea 
liose of high family were forced to marry among their owa houses. 
Q 1872 out of 4290 marriages, 3977 were arranged by an interchange 
r children. Cultivating Kajputa belong to two classes, tkakors, heads 
if families, who still retain considerable landed estates, and gardsida, 
lescendanta of the younger branches of Thakor houses, who in many 
{Stances have sunk to the position of ordinary peasant proprietors. 
be landed gentry, though they have long given up any turbulent 
ractices, still in their dress and bearing shew themselves the 
ipresentatives of a military class. Careless and improvident their 
jtete s have for many years been deeply mortgaged and fae&Tily 
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Chapter HI- burdened with debt. Sonnsatisfactory was their condition that special 
Fopolatioo. meascrea for freeing them from their indebtedness were considered 

neceaaary. An Act {14 of 1877) has accordingly been passed, 
'" ""' providing for the advance by Government of fands anfficient to meet 
all legitimate claims upon their estates. It is also provided that 
nntil the loan shall have been repaid the property should be managed 
by aGrovemment officer. The cultivating Rajpats are less careful 
and hardworking than the Kanbis and inferior to them in skill 
K&chhias and Ualis grotv vegetables, fruit, and Covers. A few 
E4chhi^ have become artisans. 

The Koli element in the popnUtion of the district is important. 
They form the largest tribe or caste with a total strength of 281,253 
or 3593 per cent of the entire population. They are the most prolific 
section of the people, increasing during twenty-six years (1846- 
1872) from 175.829 to 281 ,252, ao advance of S9-96 per cent.' They 
are also the class whose character and position have improved tnott 
nnder British rule. Idle and turbulent in the early part of the 
present century, they are now as a body quiet and bard-woridD(;. 
Even in the most settled times of Gujarat history, the Eolis were 
only partially brought nnder order, and during the disturbances aod 
misrule of the eighteenth century they threw off every restraint^ aai 
for the most part lived on the proceeds of plunder and robbery. In 
1812, though they had then already begun to forsake their former 
habits, they are described as a lawless race, ConspicuooB as (ha 
perpetrators of gang robberies and other atrocities.* In 18Sfi 
they were still one of the most turbulent predatory tribes in India. 
Regular troops, even thcEuropean cavalry, had continually to be called 
out against them, Innootherpartof India were the roads so insecnrei 
in none wore gang robberies and organised plundering eScnraiom 
more frequent, or a greater proportion of the gentry and landed 
proprietors addicted to acts of violence and bloodshed,* In 1830 
the Kolis were still further unsettled, by disturbances caaaed hy 
a fanatic of the name of Govindas ; and for several years aftofi tie 
country would seem, to an unusual extent, to have suffered f rom th«r 
turbulence.* In 1832 bands of Kolis, from fifty to two hundred strong 
infested the high roads. In 1833 they twice attacked the town (S 
Mebmadabad, and on each occasion several lives were lost. Two yean 
later (1835) the Collector almost in despair writes 'some spedll 
regulations should be made about the Kolis, No measorea of 
ordinary severity seem to have any effect. We never hear of a 
reformed Koli, or of one whose mode of life places him beyond 
Suspicion. All seem alike, rich and poor, those whose necessities 



se in nnmbora is pcrbn^a partly dae to the Qiuettledrtd* I 
if the 1846 uenaiu, wmch miut have mmde any MmpIiH f 



' Th[a very greftt 
oF the Kolis at the 
record of their nuinberB &liq<>Bt impiwiiiblH. 

* Hamilton's Deacriptioo of Hindu rtdn, I., G92. 

* Heber'e Narrative, II., 142, 

* Goveninient 600, March 2nd, 1831; Collector 9, Junnary 24th, 1831 andnbM' 
qnent correipondaooe. ' 
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afford them an ozciise for crime, and those whose condition 
places them out of the reach of distress, are alike ready on the 
first opportunity of plunder.' The time of diatresa passed over, 
and after ten years of quiet (1844) the Kolia are spoken of as ' more 
peaceable and ^eatly subdued.' Most of ihem had settled down to 
the work of cultivating. Still, as a rule, they were ignorant and 
averse from work, and grew only the poorer and lighter crops. The 
ten next years brought some further improvement. They (1856) are 
said to commit thefts and robberies only 'sometimes when impelled 
by want.' Tbey were still very poor, subsisting on the fruit ol 
mtihuda trees or some wild growing vegetables. But they bad now 
some credit. They could raise loans, though the un scrupulousness 
of the lender and their own ignorance and carelessness made this 
change seem but a doubtful gain. A few years later (1857) at the 
time of the mutinies in Upper ludia, the unquiet conduct of the Kolia 
caused Government much uneasiness. But their attempted risings 
were promptly suppressed, and no general disturbance took place. 
After the mutiny troubles were over, the period of higher prices 
(1858-1864) and well paid field labour raised the Kolia to a posi- 
tion of comfort. Still careless and improvident in their time of 
prosperity (1864-1870) they failed to free themselves from their 
liabihties. The fall in prices during the next five years left many ol 
them poor and deep sunk in debt. Steady improvement however 
continues ; the great demand for produce during the last two 
(1876-1877) years has again lightened the money-lender's pressure. 
More land is brought under the plough, their mode of tillage is leas 
careless and rude, and fewer among them lead idle or vicious lives. 

Of manufacturers there were three classes with a total strength of 
4030 souls (males 2031, females 1999), or 0-56 per cent of the total 
Hindu population. Of these 3883 (males 1957, females 1926) were 
Bhavsars, calico-printers; 122 (males 63, females 59) Khatris, 
weavers; and 25 (males 11, females 14) Ghanchis, oil-pressers. 
Owing to the competition of European goods, the condition of the 
Bhavsars or calico-printers is somewhat depressed. The number of 
Khatris or hand-loom weavers is very small. This is due not so 
much to the decrease of the demand for hand-woven cloth as to the 
fact that the great body of band-loom weavers are Musalmdns. For 
the same reason the number of oil-pressers is small, thebusincss being 
almost entirely in the hands of Muaalmins of the Ghanchi class. 

Of artisans whose condition on the whole is said to be good, there 
were eight classes with a total strength of 30,447 souls (males 
16,832, females 14,615), or 4'27 per cent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. Of these 2740 (males 1432, females 1308) were Sonis, gold 
and silver-smiths ; 9566 (males 5021, females 4535) Suthfirs, carpen- 
Tters ; 515 (males 263, females 252) Sans&r^, copper-smiths j 317 
■males 172, females 145) Kadiyas or Chunfir£s, bricklayers; 17 
Tmales 8, females 9) Salats, masons ; 5809 (males 3002, females 
B807) Luhars, blacksmiths; 2458 (males 1281, females 1177) Davjis, 
iilors; and 9065 (males 4653, females 4382) Kumbh^rs, potters. 

Of bards and actors there were four classes with a total strength 
^f 8768 souk (males 4794, females 3974), or 1-23 per cent of 
B 167-5 
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tlie -whole Hindn population. Of these 7070 (malea 3919, femalea 
3151) were Bliiits or Barots, bards; 810 (malea 444, females 366) 
Charaus or U liadvis, genealogists ; 1 03 Bhnviyiis, strolling 
comedians, all men; 10 (males 14, females 5) Uhandbraps or 
BongBters ; and 785 (males 328, females 457) Vyasdas. The ■ 
Bk&ts or Birots, the Rajput bards and genealogists, have lost niaph 
of the importance that formerly attached to them from the sanctity 
of their persons. Many of them, whose chances of earning a liveli- 
hood as sureties or guides have ceased, now engage in ordinary 
occupations, tilling the land and lending money. Some are u till 
employed as bards or genealogists. From their head-quarters in the 
Kaira district the hards travel to the most distant parts of India. 
Their different stations aro visit«d in order, generally after an 
internal of two or three years. At each station they rosortlo castes who 
claim a Rajput descent. Entertained at his patron's expense the barcl 
generally remains in one place for several months. During this time 
he notes down for each family the births, marriages or deaths, that 
have happened since his last visit. T'hese particulars are carried away, 
and on his return to Gujarat are entered in his records. The Bharayto, 
leaving their women in northern Oujanit, travel during the cold and 
hot sensona over the province, acting plays and returning to their 
homes for the rains. The Gandhraps, who teach dancing girls and 
accompany their dancing perfonnances with music, go to greet 
distances and are sometimes absent from their homes for ayew or 
two at a time. Except a tew families in Ahraedahad the VjixAia 
are peculiar to Kaira. They claim to be of Brahman descent of 
the same stock aa the BhavfiyAs. But for long they have gvtm 
up acting and are now as a rule well off, supporting thems^rOB i 
cultivators and money-lenders, 

Of personal servants there were three classes with a total strengA 
of 11,742 souls (males 0161, females 5581), or 105 per cent of tkfl 
whole Hindu population. Of these 10,547 (males 61)00, females 5047) 
were Hnj£ms, barbers; 1079 (males 553, females 526) Dhobhis, 
washermen ; and 16 (males 8, females 8) Bhistis, water- drawers. 

Of herdsmen and shepherds there wore two classes with a total 
strength of 7968 souls (males 4203, females 3765), or 111 percent 
of the whole Hindu population. Of these 1500 (males 798, femoleB 
702) were Bharvf^ds, and 6468 (males 3405, females 30G3) RahAria. 
The Bharvads are an inferior class of shephei-ds. They wander 
from place to place, living in the meanest huts and with no stock 
more valnable than sheep and goats. The Raharis are belter 
off. They live in towns and villages in well built houses. They 
own cows and buffidoes as well as sheep and goats and are a hardy 
and active set of men. 

Of fishers and sailors there were three classes with a total strength I 
of 13,639 fmales 7287, females 6352), or 1-91 per cent of the whol« 
Hindu population. Of these 12,301 (males 6544, females 5747) 1 
were Bhois ; 51 (males 46, females 5) Kharvas, sailors; and 1297 1 
(males 697, females 600) Machhis. Besides their employment i 
fresh-water fishers, the Kaira Bhois are cultivators, palanijaifiJ 
bearers, and domestic servants. 
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[ Of lahonrt-rsand miscellaneous workers tliere wtre fourteen classes, 
a total strength of 19,302 souls (males 10,21)8, females 9034), 
p 2'71 per cent of the whole Uiudu population. Of these 1129 
(males 530, females 599) were Golas, rice-pounders ; 53 (males 38, 
females 15} Bhadbhunjiis, grain parchers; 37G (mates 19^4, females 
1 78) Marathas of several castes from the Decean, employed chiefly 
io domestic service; 27 (males 19, females 8) Purabias of several 
castes from Northern India, employed chiefly in domestic service ; 
S35 (males 138, female397)Marvadis, labourers; 140 (males 67, females 
73) KflWls, liquor-sellera; 1081 (males 546, fsmaies 636) Ods, well 
diggers ; 10,906 (males 5863, females 5043) Vagbris, fowlers, hunters 
and beggars; 4076 (males 2198, females 1 878) Eavali^s, cotton-tape- 
makers and beggars ; 71 (males 34, females S7) Bavcliaa and Pomlas, 
apparently of Decean origin, labonrersj 24 (males 11, females 13) 
Yadis, jugglers; 25 (males 14, females 11) Vanjar&s, grain carriers; 
1 159 (males 612, females 517) Bajauias, acrobats. Except the Golds, 
Bhadbhunjaa, Marathas, Purabids, and Xalals, whoso earnings snfiice 
for the ordinary expenses, these classes are poor, ill clad, and without 
credit. 

Of workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
of 13,706 souls (maJes 7197, females 6509), or ri)2 percent of the 
whole Hindu population. Of these 2980 (males 1532, females 
1448) were Mochis, shoemakers in good condition ; and 10,726 
(males 5665, females 5061) Ch^madias, tanners, one of the depressed 
or ooclean classes, in poor coudition. 

Besides the Ohamadi^ there were five depressed castes with a total 
•trengtbof 61,834 souls (males32,375,females 29,459), or 8'68 per 
ceotoi the whoIeHindu population. Of these 1846 (males 946, females 
900) were Garudas or Uhed priests; 42,732 (males 22,384, females 
20,348) Dheds.weavera and carriers of dead animals; 1905 (males 1003, 
femules 902) Siudhvas, a sub-division of Dheds ; 365 (males 191, 
females 174) Tnris, another sub-division of Dheds; 14,986 (males 
7851 , females 7135) Bhangias, or sweepers. The Dlieds, distinguished 
alike for industry and for general good behaviour, were formerly 
supported in tolerable comfort by weaving coarse cotton cloth. But 
the establishment of steam weaving mills in Bombay and their spread 
through the chief towns of Gujarat has flooded the markets with 
supplies of a cloth, cheaper, but in other respects similar to the 
produce of the Dhed hand-looms. Failing to compete with this 
steam-woven cloth, and from their degraded position unable to 
procure employment in the steam factories, many of the Dheds are 
falling into great poverty. The Bhangias are also in a misorabls 
condition. 

Devotees and religious mendicants of various names, Brahma- 
charis, VairSgis, Gosais, Sadhus, and Jogis, numbered 8754 (males 
5174, females 3580), op 1'23 per cent of the wholo Hindu popula- 
tion. The fame of Ddkor and Vadtal attracts many religious 
heggara. At Dakor several resident devotees, Sddhus, Vairdgis, and 
Qo8^, some of them possessed of much wealth, support mouaateriea 
OP maths, where large numbers of religious beggars are daily fed. 

Among the live British districts oE Gujarat, as regards the proper- 
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tion of Musaltnaa inhabitants, Kaim stands tbird with 70,741 Bonis 
or about nine per cent of the district population. Of their whoUi 
Dumber 17,701 were in 1872 returned as eetiled in the eab-divisioB 
of Nadidd, 11,808 in A'nand, 9335 in Thasra, 8485 in Kapadvanj, 
and 7291 in Mehmadabad. Exdusive of 22,017 females and 26,314 
children, in all 48,331 or 68-32 per cent of the whole, the male adult 
Mnsalmfin population (22,410) were in 1872 employed as follows: 
in Government or other public service 1260; in professions 301; 
in personal service 459; in agriculture 13,552; in tntde &2dj 
in mechanical arts and manofacturea 5557 ; and in miscellaneouj 
callings 7oo. 

In addition to the four regular divisions, Syeda, Sheikhs, PathAos, 
and Moghals, numbering altogether 24,170 souls or about Dne-thifd 
of the whole, there are several classes almost all of them descend* 
ants of converted Hindus, cultivators, traders, oil-pressers, weavCTS, 
and bricklayers. Of these the chief are the Sipahis 15,649, village 
servants and cuUivatoi-s ; the BohorSs 13,985, tmtlers and oil-pressere; 
the MolesaUms 7066, land-owners and cultivators; the Malek* 
6761, land-owners and cultivators; the Tais and Momnaa 663,'weaTert 
of cotton cloth ; and the ChunfirAs 400, bricklayers, ITiere is 
besides a considerable miscellaneous population, chiefly of borfaen, 
butchers, and beggars. 

The Sip&his are probably the dencendants of the mercenary troopi 
who, in the reign of Ahmad I. (1412-1443), received allotmeDte of 
land. Tbey still, to a large extent, act as village meesengers, fttd 
watchmen, rdvantds. As cultivators, men of this as well as of other 
clashes of Kaira Muhammodnns hold a very low position. In 167a 
they are described aa in more depressed circumstances than the Kolii 
or any other caNte or tribe. Lazy, ignorant, and careless, thev labour 
under the special disadvantage, that their women do not help them 
in field work. 

Of the two classes of Bohoi-fia, Ihe more important both in ninnhei 
and in wealth, are the Shia Bohorfts, the followers of the Unlli 
Saheb of Surat. In 1877, of 7733 the total strength of this class, 
4768 belonged to the Oaud, and 2975 to the Sulomdn sub-division. 
These Shia Bohorfis are townsmen and traders. In Kapadvanj, 
their head-quurlors, their large, well built, oud neatly kept dwellingJ 
ornament the town, Ajid their capital and vigour maintain mi 
important trade in glass, soap, andcarnehan stones. Unlike thoseof 
their class in Broach, the Sunni Bohoras of Kaira are not cultivator* 
Some of them are cartmen and carriers. But most are oil-prossen. 
and so as a class they are known as Gh^nchi Bohor&s. Speakmg 
Gujarfiti in their homes, marrying only among their own class, in fooo, 
dress, and mode of living unlike ordinary MusHlm&ns, there aeeias 
little reason to doubt that most, if not all, of these men are HindiU 
of the Ghfinchi, or oil-presser caste, converted to Isldm under oneof 
the Musalmfin sovereigns of Ahmedabad, An active and tlirif^ 
class, they have as carriers lost much from the competition of w* 
railway. But in pressing oil they still find steady and well paid 
work. 

The Molesalams or felaves of Islam, Rajputs halt converted during 
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the reign of Mabma<l Begada (1459-1511) are for tbe most part 
cultivators in poor circumstances. The rest, representatives of old 
Eajput bouses, still, as Ikdkora and Idhihddrs, form a somewhat 
important class of landed gentrj. 

Another class of Hindn converts to IsUm, the Maleks are settled 
chiefly in tbe Tbasra sab-division. They hold twenty-five villages, tbe 
development of twelve villages originally granted to them in reward 
for signal services at tbe siege of Pav£gad or Chimpfiner (1484-1486). 
Among these Maleks, some are superior and some are inferior holders. 
But all are thriftless, wanting in energy, and very generally addicted 
to the use of opium.' 

Though tbe Tais and Momnfis are classed together in the census 
etums, they are in many respects distinct. Hindus of the Kbatri 
aste, weavers by occupation, the Taia are said to have taken 
beir name from a class of Musalman weavers of that name in 
lenares. Sunnia in religion, their conversion is said to date from 
be reign of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511). They are at present all 
Feavers, and intermarry with tho lower class of Sunni Musalmans. 
Lt their homes they apeak Gujardti, and both men and women dress 
ike Hindus. 

Momnfis or Momins, that la, believers, are Shi&s in religion. Ori- 
finally of several different castes, carpenters, blacksmiths, and weavers, 
domn&s, at present, besides weaving, follow many callings, carpenters, 
ilacksmiths, bricklayers, calico-printers, and carriage drivers. They 
rere converted about 300 years ago by a Musalman saint of the 
lame of Kabir-ud-diu, whose disciples they slill are. They are a 
[Uiet people, very religious, moderately well off, and about the most 
ndustrious of the converted classes. At their homes they speak 
Jujarati, and both men and women dress like Hindus, the men in 
ome cases shaving the beard. 

Of the total P&rsi population of sixty-eight soula, seven were 
nettled in tbe Thfi,sra snh-division, forty in Mehmadabad, two in 
M&tar, fifteen in Nadiad, two in A'nand, and two in Borsad. Exclu- 
Bive of fourteen women and thirty-one children, the adult male 
lopulation were employed in 1872 chiefly as clerks in Government 
nd Railway offices. 

Of the three hundred and five Christiana, all, except the European 
esidents, are native converts. Khdsivadi, or the beautiful village in 
_he Borsad sub-division, begun in 1847, with two families, has now 
^877) thirty-one families of one hundred and twenty-one souls. 
Except a stamp vendor, a contractor, and tho agents of the mission, 
the people are cultivators and weavers. In 1843, two Hindus of the 
^'ilal or liquor-selling class, told the Surat miasionaries of the 

indoB Society, that many of the people of the Mabi K^ntha had 

strong wish to become Christians. In consequence of this two 
lembersof the Surat mission, Messrs. Flower and Clark son, came to 

.e Mabi Kantha. At first they settled in Baroda, but meeting with 
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opposition, they movod into British territory and started Bettlements 
at Dehvan aad Borsad. That at DehvAa did not succeed, batia 
Borsad, besides Kh^iv&di, with its thirty-one families, the devotion 
of the Rov. J. V.S, Taylor, who lived there for twenty-tdght yean, hai 
been rewarded by the steady growth of the Khasiv&di village, and 
by the ostabUshmenb of Christian communities in abont sixty other 
villages of the Borsad and A'nand sob -divisions.' ThoBgh the first 
Christians were Pdtidare, Kolis, and KaMls, and a few Brahming, 
V&niis, BhavB^rs, and T&la\ias, the mass of the converU has oa 
from the Dhed caste. Since their conversion, though caste-feeling 
liugei'ed in the minds of several, there has been some intermarriag* 
of castes. Vanias have married girls belonging to F^tidar and Edi 
families ; Patidara have married KoU and Dhed girls ; Kolis hare 
married Dhed and Taldvia girls ; and Dbeds have married Koli girls. 
The discipline in the Christian villages b ecclesiastic. Till they 
show signs of repentance, those who openly lead immoral lives may 
not join in the church communion. Sunday is pretty carefully kept 
as a day of rest and religious observance. The only ceremoiiial 
occasions are at baptism, communion, marriage, and death, when 
the rites are according to the rules of the Presbyteriftn C^aroh. 
The expenses on such occasions are left entirely to the people's' 
pleasure. Sometimes, both among the poor and the well-to-do, 
a wedding nothing more than from H)#. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) for 
wedding dress is spent. Occasionally the friends of the bride and 
the bridegrooiu are asked to a social meal, aud rarely the inTitntion 
is exten<kd to the whole community. The use of animal food 
is allowed. But owing to its cost few people indulge ii 
Intoxicating drinks are strongly discouraged, and drunkennesfl is 
uncommon. Opium is forbidden, and from their cost few fomiliea 
use tea or coffee. The monthly expenditure on food is estimated to 
vary from 8s. (Rs. 4) a head in a well-to-do, to 3«. (Rs, 1-8-0) a bead 
in a poor family. Except for a slight improvement in iTleanlinsss, 
Christians dress as tboy used to do when they were Hindus, poor 
families spending from 10*. to 12s, (Rs. 5-6), and the well-to-do 
from £1 to£l-10rf. (Rs, 10-15) ayear. All children are taught to 
read and write. The amusements of the young are such as ars 
common among Hindus, bat and ball and other simple games. T»lk 
is the adults' one pastime, though some of it is light and some 
scandalous, a good deal is religions. No one has shown specjal 
musical talent, but many are fond of music, and have learned sevsid 
European airs* 

Except in the ThAsra and Kapadvanj sub -divisions, where email 
hamlets are numerous, the people are collected in large towns ' 
villages. In this district there is one village or town to abont evaqf 



1 Tbe cammuiiitles v&rj in strength Trom one totwelccfBiniliea. In IheTor 
an oS-Bhoot from Boraod migmted to Shibilvicli dot AbmodsbKd, othcn ' ~ ~ 
SatBt, Bud Rajkot. Accordiog to the latest tnisBioD cenaas (IS7S) the total 
of native Christian in GujarSt ami Kfttbiiwilt numbers 647 or with S93 i 
ndhoreDts n total commuaily of 1740 ioula. Ot the«e 1166 were in Kaira. 487 
BoTBud, and 679 in the A'uand lub-diriaian. — Iriah PioBbiteiiaa Miaftian 
1878, 7. 
' Contributed by the Bev. J. V. S. Taylor, 
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t Bqnare miles of land, each village containing an average of 
I inhabitants, and about 372 houses. Many villages were once 
, bat the fortifications of most are now in ruins. With the 
ptionof the people of thir tee a towns, numberiog 137,297 soqIb or 
1 per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Kaira 
jet, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in 67-t 
, with an average of 1124 souls per village. Five towns had 
j" than 10,000, and pight more tbau 6000 inhabitants. Exclud- 
ibe thirteen towns and 518 hatnlets, there were 57i inhabited 
iand alienated villages, giving an average of 036 villages to 
square mile, and 1333'44 inhabitants to each villnge. Of the 
ennmber of villages, forty-eight had leas than 2(J0 inhabitants; 
inndred and thirty-four from 200 to 500 ; one hundred and fif ty- 
from 500 to 1000 ; one hundred and fifty-one from 1000 to 
1.J fifty-nine from 2000 to 3UU0; and thirty from 3000 to 5000. As 
rds the number of houses, there was in 1872 a total of 218,596 
, an average 136'62 houses to the square mile, showing 
nred with 150,028 in 1846 an increase of 4512 per cent. Of 
tmber, 65,(j85 houses lodging 208,683 persona, or 26'65 
■lent of the entire population at the rate of 3' IS souls to each 
I were buildings with walls of fire- baked bricks and roofs of tile, 
remaining 1.52,911 houses, accommodating 554,150 persons or 
T per cent with a population per house of 375 souls, included 
Kildings covered with thatch or leaves or whoso outer walla 
I of mud or sun-dried brick. The mud and thatch huts are 
i chiefly in the hamlets and small villages; towns and large 
5 showing a great number of well-built and prosperous looking 
iags. Besides the increase in the number of houses, there has, 
^ the last thirty years, especially among the Kolis, been a 
iod advance in the style of building, and now the cheapening of the 
flioa of atone and timber by the opening of the railway to the Mahi 
II do much to help house-building. The Koli hamlets in the east 
the district and along the banks of the Mahi were in 1844 almost 
rely straw huts. In 1870 an inquiry made by the Collector 
ed that in thirty-four Koli villages, of a total of (i28 1 houses, 
rereof the first, 5043 of the second, and only 1146 of the third 
raw-hut class, Anotlier class had in 184+ already done much 
iprove their houses, These were Brahmans, Vdnida, and other 
13 of capital, who under the former Government bad from 
f exaction been careful to give no sign of their possession of 



ider land tennres some description will be found of the constitu- Commuailij 
of the two classes of villages, the simple or spnja, and the 
■hold or narvdddri. Village servants belong to two classes; 
1 naetul to Government, and those u.sef ul to the village com- 
ity. Under the first head come the village headmen ; the revenue 

lan, ugkrdtdar, or collector; the police, mtthhi, or chief; 

iilnge accountant, tuldti ; watchmen or messengers, rdvanidn 

\khdg ; the tracker, jiagi ; and sweepers and police of the Dhed 
dmngin castes, Village headmen are as a rule hereditary. In 

k, ^padvanj, and Mchmadabad, there are more Koli villages 
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Chapter III tliaii in other parts of the district, and in these the headman ia osnallf 
Population- a Koli. In others, the headmen are Masalm^ns, Rajpnts, and occa* 
sionally Brahmans and VAnias, but the majority are Kanbia. Tha 
rdvanidg, or village watchmen and messengers, wear belts and are paid 
sometimes in land and sometimes in money. The duties of pa<ii; 
rakhdg, and bhanguii', vary considerably in diHerent villages, Besidei 
bis regular workaa a tracker, the pagt iain some villages a wat^inuui. 
The rakhiia do duty as police and watchiaea. The Bhangidn an 
sweepers, carriers of dead animals, and guides.' Except the village 
accountant or i'lliiH, who receives only money, village servants are 
paid either in cash or land or in both.' The servants a6«>fu] to the 
village community are the village priest, ghdmot or bhal ; the potter, 
ku-mbkdr ; the barber, hajam ; the blacksmith, ^lAar; the carpenter, 
■uiAdr; the tailor, rfa»3ii and the water-drawer, ko*io. These men 
are paid by the villages in grain and cash. The potter, the barber, 
and the blacksmith also enjoy Government land on payment of one 
quarter toone<half of the full rent. Every village has its faeadmui, 
its accountant, its messengers, its priest, its watchmen, and its 
sweepers. The extent to which any village supports the other 
members of the complete atalf depends on its size and its distance 
from large villages or country towns. Though some villages are called 
pdtiddri or sharehold, that ia Ennbi, and others, dkdrdla* or armed, 
that is Koli, the whole of the people do not in any case belong 
one caste. Besides cultivators of different castes, few villages art 
without a sLopkeeper, either a Vauia era Br^aian. 

Thirty-four years ago (1 844) the Kaira people are described as 
unwilling to leave their villages. They were said never to i 
unless forced by extreme poverty or inability to pay their debia. 
Eleven years later (1855) when the Panch Mah^s were transferred 
to the Bombay Govorument, the Kaira Collector complained that 
in spite of the most advantageous offers none but a few discontented 
individuals were willing to take land. Though this dislike to moviDj 
is still true of the bulk of the people, the increased pressure of popU' 
lation and the easier means of travelling have united to make conli- 
derable sections of the Kaira population willing to leave the distrid 
in search of work. Of the higher classes, some BohorAs and Y&niai 
go as traders aa far as Bombay and Poena. These men gencndl) 
leave their families behind them, returning to them when they ca 

I Details of the poBition aad duties of the difFereot cluaes of village semtiUi 
given in the Bmaeb Statistkal Account. — Borabaf Qaiottter, II., 381-387. 

* Cftpt. Cruikahank [2i>th Deoomber, 1826) in bis NadiidSurvey Eeportaajs:— ^ 
black smith, fuAdr.receiTea annually from each cultiTstor fifty poaodaof gnia perphn 
— J i- return keeps all agricaltural implements iu repair. The carpenter, '' 



TeoeiTes in like manaer, and □□ the like couditions, tiitj pounds ; tbc potter, _ 
forty pounds; the tailor, rforj'i, forty pounds : aud the barber, rdfcmd, forty pdow 
At all village marriages the blacksmith brings a email iron lamp or AtMalAi 
rccoiring two shillinEs in relum ; the carpenter brings a bdjat or wooden Htool, ni' 
paid two BliilUngs : tho polWr Bupplies earthen pots for the maTrisge feavt maim 
three abillings. The tailor briaga no offering, bot receives upon the marriage of ah 
one shilling, and upon that of a girl two and half peace. The barber ia paid tifl 
sbillings upon the marriago of a shareholder, pdtlddr, and two Bbillings npou that < 

' Dbftraia, an armed man. — Kilhiimir Sel., Part f., 4. 
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rin^ng thoir savings to spend in their native town, and in their place 
! trade owning nothing but their office and its scanty necessary 
■niture. Others of the educated classes move to Bombay, Baroda, 
3 Rajkot, in search of Government or other employ. Like the 
lerchant, they keep a house in their native town. But unlike him, 
f generally take their families with them. Of artisans, carpen- 
I, sawyers, and briokmakers, go every fair season to the Baroda 
I Broach districts, offering their services to house builders. By 
B means they generally earn a good sum of money, living on aa 
e of grain, and taking back with them almost the whole of 
fceir money wages. Of personal servants, many barbers leaving 
Bieir families at home, go to Surat and Bombay and stay there for one 
" r two years at a time. Of carriers there are the Musalman Ghinchia 
oilmen, who in four-or-five-pair bullock wagons take large quanti- 
9 of tobacco to Ratlfim, Indor, and Malwa, bringing back wheat 
iuda flowers, and the Vanjiirfia on their pack bullocks, briug- 
; wheat and Indmn com from Malwa and taking back salt Of 
a lower classes, besides the professional wanderers, the religious 
gars, the Ods or wandering diggers, and the shepherds, unskilled 
i labourers to some extent, move about the district in search of 
Daring the year these men find employment in three different 
a ; in September and October,in the Matar rice lands ; in Jannary, 
B cotton districts south of the MaLi and west of Cam bay ; and in 
:h, in the Ahmodabad wheat country. These labourers, Kolis, 
Bhils, and Dheds, have of late years, by the use of steam gins, lost 
their beet paid employment, the hand ginning of cotton. In former 
times, after about four months of cotton ginning, a man and his wife 
and one or two children used to come back with savings amounting 
to nearly £10 (Rs. 100).' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

AoHlCULTtTitK, tke most important indiiytry of tho district, eajK 
ports 529,334 persons or 6702 per eout of the entire popnlation.' 

The soils of tho district are of four chipf kinds, light or gorat, 
modium or besar, black or H/i, and alluvial or (iA<:i(A(i. For ftgri- 
cultural purposes each of these main classes includes Heveral varieties. 
Tho light or ijomt is tho prevailing soil, varying in quality from the 
loose grained yellovr sand of the fields near the Sabarmati and the 
Malii to a rich light-brown mould, common in the central sab-dirisions, 
and found to perfection in the south-west comer of Mtitar. Tba 
richer variety, known as gorddu besar, contains a large proportion of 
organic matter, and aeema to a great extent to be artificial, the resalt 
of the careful tillage of the Kanbi cultivators. Under mediam or 
benar, come Beveral soils, varying from heavy sands to light clays. 
Soils of this class are pretty generally distributed over the whole 
district, though nowhere over any large area. Under black or kdti, 
come a clayey sedimentary soil that collects in low lands and ponds; 
the salt or khdr* and the cotton land in the sonth-west of M^tar ; the 
rice land in the north near the Khdri river ; the waste and ill-drained 
mdl or upland, in Kapadvanj and Thasra ; and a coarse, shallow, and 
dry soil, called mariii, found near the river Mahi. As a rule, the Emt* 
black soil is poor. It is scarcely ever deep, and is most of it mixed 
either with aoda or limeatono. Alluvial soil or hhiihn is chiefiy 
found near the Vntrak river. This, without dressing or fallow, yielda 
year after year rich crops of tobacco, safflower, and other garden 
produce. 



' Tbis toUl {G29,334) is made np of the foUowing itema :— 

(1) Adult males engngBd io agriuulture aa per ceiuaK of 1873 17ti,GSl 

(2) Wives of ditto caknloited (ID tlie basis of tlie propoFtion the totaj 
adnlt femnie population of tiio district bean to the tatai adult 

male popnlation lfi9,lM 

(3) ChildroQ of 1 and 2 oalculated on a aimilar basiB l^SSB 



Total . 



SS9,3M 



This calcalation is nocesaarj' beaanae the ceiua* retoms, inclnding man j of Aa 
women auder VII. (MiscellaoeouH), sbow a total of onl; 113 under the spnaal head 
Adult Aurirjultural Females. 

* At the tiiuBuf the last survey (1862) between LimbAni and Ch&nor, intheweMof 
Mitor, was a wide tract of black soil, covered with a hoar frost or snow-like cnt^ 
called kluir. This tract was supposed to have been once snbject to Booding at spitBf 
tides. In 1B62 the salt or khdr crust was said to be encroai^ns, and to appewit 
iU'draiued lauds wliere rain-water stagnated. — Bom. Gov. Sel., GXTV., 417,Mt. 
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B state or hhdUa, villages of the district contain 935,541 acres, 

Wvi which 3i5,016 acres or 3687 per cent are aiienated, paying only 

i qnit-rent to the state, and 100,982 acres or ll'To per cent are 

Innarable waste. The total area of state arable land is therefore 

a,o+3 acres, of which 387,711 acres or 80-68 per cent are 

wciipied; and 92,832 or 19'32 per cent are unoccupied. Of this 

"2,832 acrea of unoccupied arable land, 5605 acres including grazing 

I lands, homesteads, and bnrial places cannot be taken up for cultiva- 

I tion. The whole available area of unoccupied arable land is therefore 

reduced to 87.1G7 acres or 18-13 per cent of the total state arable land. 

t of the unoccupied arable land consists of the poor tracts iu 

[atar in the west, and in ThSsra and Kapadvanj in the cant of the 

district. Of the 337,711 occupied acres, 2-5,779 or 664 per cent 

; of garden land; 58,404 or 1507 per cent of rice land; 

l8 or 7829 per cent of dry crop land. Of the rice land, 18,668 

S are irrigated, and 39,746 acres unimgated. 

a the Matar snb-diviaion, except from the Khari of which some 

iount has been given above, irrigation is carried on chiefly from 

" I and ponds. After the close of the cold season almost none of 

•onds hold any large supply of water. They can therefore be 

1 only for irrigating rice lauds. The depth of the water-bearing 

a varies mnch in different parts of the district. Averaging 

y-five feet in the west or Matar sub-division, in some low-tying 

a in Nadiid it is only twenty-flve feet from the surface. In the 

north it averages about forty-five feet, aod in the south, along the 

I Mahi, varies from 70 to 1 4(1 feet. In t he parts of A'nand and Borsad 

I bordering on the Mahi, the heavy cost of wells and a certain brackish- 

1 in the water prevent any large amount of well- irrigation, and 

thoogh iu ordinary yeai^ the crops are but little less valuable than 

^tiiOBson irrigated lands in seasons of scanty or ill-timed rain, the 

i of water is keenly felt. The chief irrigated crops are rice, 

tobacco, wheat, sugarcane, and garden produce. In 1876-77, of the 

I cultivated area, 42,58-5 acres or 12'47 per cent were irrigated. 

f the irrigated land, 17,758 acres were under rice. In that year 

i returns showed 104 wells with steps, 9237 wells without steps, 

t water-lifts or likfltnilin, and 4600 ponds. The wells most com- 

iDonly in use in Kaira are rdmia or deep, the )>undia or shallow 

5 found only in a part of the Matar sub-division. The rdmia 

i yield at one time from two to eight kos or leather bags full 

f water, and the mindia from two to four. From most Kaira wells 

r leather bags can be drawn at a time.' 

<t light sandy fields the area one pair of bullocks can plough 
riea from nine acres for the common dry cropa to six acres for 
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' The preaent (1877) estimstes for sinking wells, basud on the caltiTators' Btate' 
Dta, ate fur a brick aiid murtnr-lniilt well frutn thirty to Hixty feet deep for 
. w»ler big £30 to £68 (Ra. 30(1-680) ami for two water b»g« £40 tn £S0 
».4M-60O). A ninety-feet deep briok-built weU for one b»g would cost ^100 
1. 1000), for two £150 (Ra. ISDO.) Kvn/lal wclla with wuodon fnuudntions 
I Met of baked clay rings, cun only be anok from thirty t« fifty feet ; they 
-* *--">« much aa a brick and mortar well. Water can be drkwn fiom holw 
Tcr beJ<s at a cost of From 10«. to £1 lOs. (lis. e-lS}. 
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garden op other high-class tillage. In black soil the correspondirig 
area is for wheat iind cotton twentj-fire acreSj for safflower and 

tobacco ten acree, and for rice five acres. 

The following statement shows, in acres, the average size da 
holding ascertained at the time (1861-1867) of the introdoctioa tt 
the existing survey leases : — ■ 
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This, as was to be expected in a district with so crowded an. 
agricultural population, sbuws a low average holding. A poaaant'a 
family cannot, it ia estimated, be kept in comfort on less than three 
acres of garden, five of rice land, and eight of dry crops. Cultivators 
with smaller holdings eko out the profits of their fields by working 
OB labourers on the lands of their richer neighbours. 

During the years (1861-1867) of the present settlement, 104,009 
distinct holdings or khatas were recorded with an average area of 
1^1 acres, and a rental of £1 15«.6(/. (Ks, 17-12-0). These holdings 
woald represent, if divided in equal parts among the agricultui*) 
population, for each person an allotment of two acres, at a yearly 
rent of 98. M. (Rs. 4-13-4). IE distributed among the whole popa- 
lation of the district, the share per head would amount to 1 \^ acres, 
and the incidence of the land tax to G^. 4i<f. (Rs. 3-3-0), la 1875-76 
the total number of holdings, including private or alienated villiigea 
and the estates of superior land-holders, was 107,918. Of the totkl 
number, 62,-iOl or more than one-half were holdings of not matt 
than five acres in area.' 



Kai 



. Uvliling DfliiiU, IS7S-76. 



HadUd. Tliten. A'liwid. fionoc 



> BoTonae CommiHsionor'a 814, March I at, 187T. MoHtuf tbuholdinga of SOQm 
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During thp year 1877-78, 109,009 diatinct holdings or hhdtas were 
recorded, with an average area of OJ acres, and rental oi £1 lbs. lO^d. 
"-15-0). These holdings, if divided in equal parts among the 
_ricnltnral [JopulatioD, would represent an allotment of two acres 
ind two (/«n(««,at a yearly rent of lis. li<Z. (Ra. -5-9-0). If distributed 
imongst the whole population of the district, the share per head 
would amount to one acre and thirteen yunids, and the incidence of 
■ the land tax to 7a. SJ.i. (Rs. 3-11-10). 

According to the Collector's administration report for 1876-77, stock. 
|he agricultural stock in Government or khdlaa villages amounted to 
■i6,467 ploughs, 28,791 carte, 128,247 bullocks, 49,264 cows, 190,538 
vSaloea, 2366 horses, 53,880 sheep and goats, and 6325 asses. 

As the details of agricultural processes, crops, and cost of cultiva- 
Eon, given in the general chapter on tho agriculture of Gujarat 
©ply to Kairn, only a few points of local importance are noticed in 
nia place. 

Of 362,223 acres the total area of occupied land, 20,764 acres or Cropa. 
1*73 per cent were in theyearlS76-77 fallow or under grass. Of the 
*l,4i68 acres' under cnltivation, grain crops occupied 301,709 or 
"7 per cent, of which 128,223 acres were under bajri, Penicillaria 
ita; 58,898 under rice, dungar, Oryza sativa; 38,845 under 
ir. Sorghum vulgare ; 36,544 under kodra, Faspalum scrobicu- 
; 29,261 under bdvfo, Panicnm frumentaceum ; 11,251 under 
, ghau, Triticiun seativum ; 3231 under barley, jaw, Hordeura 
Mtichon ; and 456 under miscellaneous cereals, comprising maize, 
it, Zea mays, kdng, Panicum italicum, and rdjiigro, Amaran- 
paoiculatus. Pnlses occupied 27,082 acres or 7'93 per cent, of 
h8255 acres were under math, Phaseolus aconitifolius; 6826 under 
■, Cajanus indicusj 5148 under gram, cliajia, Cicer arietiuum; 
nnder mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; 1933 under guvdr, Cyamopsia 
noralioides ; and 2243 under miBcellaneous pulses, comprising adad, 
^seeolus mungo, chola, Vigna catiang and vdl, Dolichos lablab. 
seeds occupied 3419 acres or one per cent, of which 980 acres 
3 under gingelly oil-aeod, tal, Sesamum indicum ; two acres under 
seed, sarsui), Brassica napua ; and 2437 under other oil seeds, 
s of which are not available. Pibres occupied 4239 or 1'24 
r cent, of which 4122 acres were under cotton, kayds, Gossypium 
arbaceiitn ; and 117 under Bombay hemp, snji, C ro tal aria juncea. 
liscellaneouB crops occupied 19,620 acres or 674 per cent, of which 
acres were under tobacco, tamhaku, Nicotiana tabacum ; 
islander safflowor, fcusitm/io, Carthamua tinctorius ; 2216 under 
\ne,seidi, Saccharum officinarnm; 1305 under cummin seed, 
,, Cuminum cyminiim ; 536 under indigo, gaU, Indigofera tiuc- 
; 118 nnder poppy, kbaakhas, Papaver soinaif emm ; and 2233 
Bider miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

[ The following statement contrasts the area of Government 
i land under cultivation in 1859-60 and in 1876-77 ; — 
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This atalement ahows that dHritjg the atventeen years ending 
■with 18713-77, no less than ll(i,QIO acres of waste land wore bronglit 
under cultivntion. The most remarkable advance is in the breadtli 
of rice and wheat tillage ; the rice increasing 24,976 acres or 73'63 
per cent, and the wheat 4151 acres or o8'46 per cent. Otiier 
kinds of cereals and pulses have in the i^gregate ijicreased by 
87,820 acres or 5l'4ti, The area under eafflower haa risen by 1978 
acreu or 183 per cent, that under indigo by 17G acres or 48*89 per 
cent, and that under sugarcane by 429 acres or 24 per cent. Oa 
the other hand cotton is less by 1134 acres or 21'o7 per cent, and 
tobacco by 466 acres or 4'38 per cent. 

Among the district crops common millet, ^'(ijVi, Penicillariaspicate, 
holds the first place with iu 1876-77, 123,223 acres or 3608 per cent 
of the whole tillage area. Compared with 185!)-ti0 the returns for 
187G-77 show an increase of millet cultivation amounting to 21,017 
acres or 20-56 per cent. Millet is grown in all the lighter w 
gordt soils. It is sown in June and reaped in the latter part of 
September. With it are grown mnth, Phaseolus liconittf olios; 
maij, PhaseoloB radiatus, and other pulses, which, taking longer lo 
ripen, remain in the field a month after tlie millet ci-op has been 
reaped. Their growth seems not to interfere with the growth of 
the millet, and the double crop has this advantage, that often when 
the millet fails the pulse yields freely. The parts of the district best 



I In ISGIMK) pnlsei iMm tofaave been included in grajiu, and oUaeedain 
sud apices. Poppy aad hoinp were not ahgwa Beporatelf . 
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aaited for millet are the poorer soils, especially near the banka of 
the Mabi. The straw, thotigh not so valuable as Indian millet, 
juvdr, straw, is genemlly used as fodder for cattle. MUlet ia the 
people's staple grain and their principal article of food. 

Kodra, Paapalnm scrobiculatum, and bdvto, Panicum frumenta- 
ceam, hold the second place with in 1876-77, 6.5,805 acres or 19-27 
per cent of the whole tillage area. Grown chiefly by the poorer 
cultivators, kodni and bdvfo along with common millet, bdjri, form 
the stapls food of the lower classes. 

Bice, ddn^ar, Oryza sativa, holds the third place with in 1876-77, 
5S,8!)8 acres or 1724 per cent of the whole tillage area. Compared 
with 1859-CO the returns for 1876-77 show an increase of rice culti- 
ration amounting to 24,976 acres or 7;il'G3 per cent. The best rice 
ia raised in the Kh^ri villages of the Matar snb-division. These 
lands are of black soil, the fields embanked, and most of them watered 
From the Khd:H canal. The young plants, sown about the middle of 
Jane in richly manured nurseries, are moved into the fields in July 
tnd August. For about two mouths, until the ear begins to show, mnch 
«»ter ia wanted, and if the direct rainfall is scanty, supplies must be 
Irawn from wells and ponds. In other parts of the district, rice of 
m inferior quality is, without watering, grown in low-lying landa ol 
>lack or medium, he»a>; soil. This unirrigated variety covering in 
876,37,767 acres or 6412 percent of the whole area under rice 
loltivalion, is a coarse grain used chiefly for local consumption. 

Indian millet, juvdr, Sorghum vulgare, holds the fourth place 
nth in 1876-77, 38,845 acres or U'37 per cent of the whole tillage 
poa. In Kaira common millet, bdjH, takes the place of Indian 
vXl^t, juvdi; which ia less grown than in south Gujardt. 

Wheat, though still a crop of little importance, has spread from 
071 acres in 1860 to 1 1,251 acres in 1876. It is sown from the 
eginning of October to the end of November and reaped in March. 
hree sorts are grown, DdiulkhAn or dudhia, a high class wheat, 
nooth-grained and white ; dhola. or hitha, a low class wheat, hard 
id brown ; and a medium variety, dkiiia or vojia. The high class 
- dudhia, wheat grows only in black soil. For a good harvest the 
jld should be fallow both before and after its wheat crop. It 
lould be ploughed from throe to ten times, and unless the soil is 

tbe best it should be manured. This sort of wheat requires forty 
lands of seed to sow an acre. The middling, vajia, ana the poor, 
iuta, grow either in black or in sandy-black soil. For a good 
eld, except in the best black soils, manure is wanted, but neither 
iforo nor after cropping is a fallow required. To sow an acre 
ey both want sixty pounds of seed. The local wheat produce 

not enough for the focal demand. Supplies are brought from 
hmeclabad and Malwa and by rail from Bombay, 

Tobacco holds the sixth place with in 1876-77, 10,161 acres or 
97 per cent of the whole till^e area. Compared with 1859-60 
le returns for 1876-77 show a decrease of 466 acres or 4-38 
iT cent. Kaira tobacco is not only the most valuable article of 
poUuce in the district, but is the finest tobacco grown in western 
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India.' The eontral part of the EJura district, the tract known aa 
the charotiir, is the head quarters of tobacco cultivation. The two 
chief yarietiea itre the InlubJi or local, and the Kkdiidc^hi brought, 
as its name shows, from Khandesh. The talabJi or local plant, 
grows four feet high, Jta leaf is larg^, juicy, and tapering, iha 
ribs and veins heavy and coarse, the generi texture loose, and the 
colour, when ripe, a somewhat dull yellow. It is hardy, growing 
even in poor eoils, and wants but little manure. The Khandesh 
tobacco grows about two feet high. Compared with the local variety, 
its leaf is shorter and narrower, closer grained in texture, and of ft 
deeper aud more brilliant colour. A more delicate plant, it requires 
richer soil and more manure, but on the other band wants Uss 
water. Though ita yield is not more than one-third of the yield of 
the local plant, its higher quality and its smaller demand for walef 
to a considerable extent make up for the small outturn. Tobacco is 
grown either with or without water. The water need not be perfectly 
sweet. In fact a slight brackishness is said to improve the 
quality of the crop. When irrigated the crop ia called pit or wat^TSd, 
when not irrigated kora/ or dry. A watered field yields twio«, 
as large a crop as a dry field. At the same time the Icisf of tfaa 
irrigated plant is coarser and not more than one-half as vnlaable. 
Light or 'jordilii- land ia the soil beat suited for the growth of the 
in-igated crop. Towards the end of May, some time before the raina 
set in, plots of ground arti chosen somewhat shaded, well placed for 
watering, the soil rich and dry.* About six inches of bmshwoodj 
hay, or dressing, are laid over the plot. When thoroughly dry tho 
whole is burnt and the ashes altoweni to lie on the surface. About 
tho beginning of July, as soon as the first rain has fallen, the i 
are ploughed into the ground, or, if there was no dry dressing, tbd 
ground is manured and then ploughed. The whole is well cleaned 
and the surface smoothed. The seed is then sown broadcast, and if, 
after the yonng plants come up, there is no rain, they are watered. 
While the Bocdlings are growing in their nursery the cultivators 8r» 
busy getting ready the field. According to the wants of the soil 
they give each acre from ten to eighteen tons (twenty to thirty-fiya 
cart-loads) of sheep droppings or cowdung, pond mud or dry silt, and 
sometimes wood ashes. When the manure is laid on, the field 
ready for ploughing. With this great pains are taken, as on 
depth aud thoroughness the outturn greatly depends. Ploaghing^ 
chug, and clod crushing, eaiitdr, are repeated from eight to ten times. 
Each time the line of ploughing varies. First it runs from nortli 
to south, next from east to west, then from north-east to south-weBt, 
and so on, starting in turn from every quarter of the compM& 
Between each ploughing tho clods are crushed and the snmct 
smoothed. Finally, the whole field is cleaned by the harrow 
karabdi. The seedlinga are generally ready for planting in ' 



■ Bom, Got, SeL. New Scries, CXIV., 145. 
' Every tobacco. yielding village has ila one 
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latter part of Aiignat. A nnraery of one acre stoald yield plants 
safficient to stock from twenty to forty acres. In moving them 
from their places in the nursery the young plants are taken up 
carefully with a knife or trowel, as much earth as posaihle being left 
about their roots. At the seed bed they are laid slanting in a 
_ basket and carried to the field. They are set in the ground in rows, 
'a and the plants in each row distant from each other abonb 
{eighteen inches for an irrigated and two feet for a dry crop. In 
Betting each plant in its place the lower leaves are pinched off, and 
frhen the sun is strong, until the plant takes root, they have for 
jDmedays to beshaded with twigs or large leaves. During its growth 
Sie Khandesh tobacco ahoold be thrice watered. The Kaira variety 
ints more moisture, from five to twelve waterings, according as the 
well is perfectly sweet or more or less brackish. When nearly full 
grown the plants begin to show signs of flowering. These tops or 
flower stems are carefully picked off, and the whole of the plant's 
strength driven to its eight to tvrelve well grown and juicy leaves. 

A growing field of tobacco is apt to suffer from several causes. 
Perhaps its chief enemy is the caterpillar, whose attacks are so con- 
stant, that every night and morning, until the leaves begin to change 
colour, they have to be searched and the insocta picked off. Besides 
the caterpillar other insects hurt the tobacco. One worm attacks 
the root and withers the plant, bringing on the disease called chUh ; 
another worm, eating into the stem and joints, stops the growth and 
brings on the disease called gnnthor. Again, any extremes of 
drought, heat, or cold injure the crop. With too mnch dry weather 
the disease chanchdi appears, and the leaves covered with spots 
wither. Too much damp brings over the whole plant a white coating 
called ehi'tni, robbing the leaves of much of their pungency. Finally, 
thi're is the chance of frost, which, when it comes, blights the whole 
field. The time a field of tobacco takes to ripen depends on 
whether it has been watered, A dry crop ripens in five and a watered 
crop in seven months. When the leaves turn yoUow and droop the 
crop is cut. A few stalks, about forty to an acre, are allowed to 
flower and their seed is gathered for the next year's sowing. 
Tobacco is prepared in two ways, a coarser sort fur smoking, called 
miilio, and a finer, both for smoking and for snuff, called jardo. To 
Bbake kdlii} the stem is cut close to the root and well dried by often 
Hnnimg it in the sun. If the stalks are very thick, to help the drying 
HSiey are split down the middle. When the plants are well dried, 
Hfrenorally after four or five days' snnning, they are housed or removed 
Ho the curing shed. Here they are soi-ted, the soiled lower and the 
Bmall upper leaves are placed in one heap, and the rioh middle loaves 
Kb another. Next, the leaves of each heap are made up in small bundles 
■balled padds, the largest and strongest leaves being used as wrap- 
Kiers or covers and the smaller ones placed in the middle. The 
Bbsndles, each of which weighs from one to three pounds, are then 
■toiled up and covered with matting for three days to ferment or 
■"sweat. Then they are separated and again heaped for a second 
Bleating, and afterwards, at intervals of a week, the fermenting i a 
Hepeated from four to sh times, Great care and attention aro 
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required at the time of fermentation, as if it is either checked too soon 
or allowed to go on too lonp the tobacco is mnch injured. To mana- 
i&ctnrejardo tobacco, the leaves are, by means of a crooked knife 
called hariiju, taken off the stems along with the skin and a little of 
the wood. They are then exposed to the sua from ten to fifteen 
daya. Each day, in the early morning, while still damp with dew, 
they are taken to a shed. Here they are sorted into better and 
poorer kinds and made into bundles or padds. If, at the time of 
bundling, the leaves are found to be too dry and brittle, a small 
quantity of water is sprinkled over them. Fermentation or sweating 
is only once brought on. But if the Brst ia imperfect, a second 
becomes necessary. The bundles orpadtlt are ready for sale abont a 
fortnight after they have been made up. Kdlio is used for smoking 
only, and jardo for smoking as well as for chewing. Kdlio is so 
strong and full of flavour that it is seldom or never used for smoking 
without being mixed with molasses paste. In itfi simple state 
jardo tobacco is used only for smoking in cigarettes, hidU, and ia 
small pipes. Cigarettes are nsnally rolled in the leaves of the askin- 
dra or jinji, Bauhinia speciosa, and sometimes in plantain leaves. 
In spite of its good qualities Kaira tobacco is slill prepared only for 
native consumption. Attempts have been made to have it rolled in 
cigar form suited for the European market. But so far the resnltA 
have been discouraging. Snuff is prepared chiefly from j'lirdo, though 
kdlio is occasionally mixed with it in the proportion of one part to 
three. Snuff may either be made entirely of the leaf, or of the leaf 
and mid-rib together. The bundles are first torn in pieces, and 
afterwards sprinkled with a solution of carbonate of soda dissolved 
by boiling in water. The tobacco is thrown into a heap to ferment, 
and then well dried in thesuu and pounded in a mortar to the required 
fineness. The following are the estimates of ttie cost and profit of 
cultivating the local and the Khandesh tobacco.' For an acre of local 
or tufa&i^i, watered from a brackish well, tillage including, £1 (Ra. 10); 
rent, £6 (Rs. 60) ; watering, £9 5«. (Rs. 92-8) ; value, £27 (Rs. 270) ; 
profit, £10 15s. (Rs. 107-8). For an acre of local, watered from a 
sweet well, tillage including, £1 (Rs. 10) ; rent, £6 (Rs. 130) ; water- 
ing, £4 17». 6^, {Rs. 48-1 2); value, £13 10«. (Rs. 135); profit, £12 12)>,6rf. 
(Rs. 126-4). For an acre of Khandebh, watered from a brackish 
well, tillage inclnding, £1 (Rs. 10); rent, £6 (Bs. 60) ; watering, 
£2 1Ss.6d. (Ra. 29-4); value, £18 (Rs. ISO) ; profit, £9 U. 6J. 
(Bs. 90-12). For an acre of Khandesh, watered from a sweet well, 
tillage including, £1 (Rs. 10); rent,£0 (Rs. 60) ; watering, £2 18e.6ci. 
(Rs. 29-4) ; value, £15 (Rs. 160) ; profit, £6 Is. M. (Rs. 60-12). 

Cotton, Icapds, Gosaypinm herbaconm, is cultivated only to a limited 
extent, 3812 acres in 1872 compared with 5256 acres in 1859. The 
plant grown is chiefly the perennial variety, locally called roji. Raised 
in light, goT&t and medium, bejuar soils it is sown in July, and pieked 
fi-om the middle of January till the end of March. It occupies eveiT 
seventh farrow in fields sown with millet, hujri, and pulse, maih. 



' Collector, 1603, IBUi Jidy 187G. 
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Cotton of thie yearly sort ia grown to b small extent in the black soil 
villages bordering on Cambay. Though its produce is inferior in value 
to the oattnrn of the yearly variety of cotton, the three years' plant 
has this advantage, that as its roots draw looisture from below the 
surface, they do not interfere with the surface roots of the grain and 
putse crops. The plant is allowed to grow till the end of May, 
vhen its branches are loppod about a foot from the ground. At the 
«nd of the third year, the roots are dng out. This cotton is not 
worth more than one-half of the one year sort. The field is manurod 
only once in three years. As a rule the field that has yielded cotton 
dues not again bear the same crop till after three years arc over. 

Thongh with little success, several attempts have been made to 
impi-ove Kaira cotton. In 1815, under the superintendence of the 
civil surgeon Mr. Gildera about 2400 acres were sown with Bour- 
bon seed. About one-half promised well, but, thongh the local 
variety yielded a good crop, most of the Bourbon failed. The failure 
was supposed to be due chiefly to want of moisture, but the saltnesa 
of the land was also noticed as likely to harm a crop which does not 
come to perfection for two years. A bale of cotton, the produce of 
these experiments, consigned to London in 1816, realized 1«. M. the 
pound, or 2d. the pound more than the best Snrat. The staple was 
considered rather fine and generally saleable, Mr, Gilders was 
authorized to make a further trial, if necessary, with the aid of irri- 
gation, A place was chosen further east in light sandy loam. After 
the first heavy rains, at the end of July, the seed was sown. Three 
feet were left between each plant, and between each row, lite the 
plants three feet apart, millet, h'ijH, was sown. The late rains were 
scanty, and nutil July 1817 the plants remained dwarfed and sickly. 
Then without watering they shot out so freely that one-half of them 
had to be picked out. Even then they were too crowded, and 
Mr. Gilders considered that eight feet was the proper distance between 
each shrub. The yield from about fourteen acres was 17fiO pounds 
of clean cotton. The parcel was most favourably received in Bombay 
and valued at 2*. 3rf, the pound. The London brokers thought it the 
best Bom bay -Bourbon they had seen. It was fine, silky, with an even 
fair length staple of good bright colour, remarkably clean with a 
small portion of broken leaf and crushed seed and a few yellow spots.' 
With other Indian cotton at from 5Jrf. to lid. a pound it fetched 
1«. Sd. In spite of this high price so great was the cost of tillage 
that the transaction showed a loss of twenty-eight per cent. In 
18S9 Dr. Bum, then in charge of the Govemincnt garden at Kaira, 
made some experiments in growing cotton. He tried Egyptian, two 
kinds of Broach, and acclimated Bourbon. Some of this acclimated 
Bonrbon, found in the hedgerows near where Mr. Gilders had grown 
it in 1816, whs both by the Agricultural Society of Calcutta and 
the Bombay Chamber of Comiaerce placed equal to the boat New 
Orleans and valued at from £17 to £18 (Rs. 170-180), while the 
best Snrat was selling at £14 (Es, UO}.^ In 1842 some of the 
American cotton seed, sent out by the Court of Directors, was 
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forwarded to the Collector of Kaira for trial in his diBtrict. Some o! 
this seed waa sown by Dr. Thatcher, then in chaise of the Govefa- 
riient experimeiittil garden. The soil was light aud rather sa&dfj 
and every care was givun to the crop. The plants promised weB, 
but when about a foot high most of them, thoQgh at tlie time Hit 
local variety was thriving, ' withered and died off as if blighted.' A 
few recovered, bat the onltura was very small. Some ^yptiaa 
cotton tried in the same garden almost entirely perished. Th« 
American seed distributed by the Collector to some cultivators was 
8own in about six acres in different parts of the district. Till abont 
the middle of September the plants looked moat promising. Hey 
flowered and formed very large pods. But the heat of Octcbw 
seemed to burn the leaves and more tender branches. They con- 
tinued in a withered state till the cold weather partially revived thtan. 
In about one-third of the area the crop never arrived at maturi^. 
'llie rest yielded about 162 pounds of clean cotton valued at £1 Iw. 
(Ra. 19), or a loss of sixty -seven per cent on the coat of tillage. 
Samples examined by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce were found 
to be well cleaned and tolerably good, but far inferior to American 
cotton grown in Ratnigiri.' For some years after 1842 attempts 
to grow exotic cotton in Kaira would seem to have been given up. 
}q 1861 nothing but the local three-to-five year shmb was grown.' 
Again, in 18G5 aud 1860 DL^rw^r and New Orleans seed was sows. 
The plants grew about a foot high, Ijut died after the close of tliB 
rains.' Now (1878), as in 1801, the local shrub is the only cotton 
grown. Of this there would eeem to be two varieties, one csUmI 
roji Baid to have been brought from Khandesh about one hundred 
years ago, the other called kiimni brought from Broach about tweln 
years back. Partly, it is said, because it is allowed to stay fonryws 
in the ground, partly because it is sown in fields with several otiw 
crops, and partly because the seed has degenerated, Kaira cotton 
was in 1877 Ifii. or 32 per cent a pound less in value than either 
Dholera or Broach cotton. It is sent to Dholera, Broach, Snrat,aDd 
Bombay, but it is said solely for the purpose of mixing with better 
varieties.* 

The cultivation of Safflower, hisvmbo, Cartbamus tinctorios, 
carried on in two sub-divisions, MAtar and Mehnmdabad. Compared 
with 1859 the returns for 187(i-77 show an advance from 1078 to 
3051 acres. The crop is grown not so much for the dyeing powa 
of its flowers as for the oil its seed yields.' About one-half of tie 
produce is sent to Kathiawilr, Baroda, Broach, and Surat. Tlrt 
rest is used in the district, SafHower thrives in. mixed or bctar soil. 
Except in a naturally rich soil, or after a highly manured crop, tis 
land is enriched in June at the rate of ten carts of good dressing to 
the acre. During the rainy season it receives four plougbings 



' CiUMl'i Cotton, 80-Sl. ■ Cassul'd CottoD, 82. 

» Colleotor, 2114, 2lgt Sept, 1878. ' Cotton Dtpt, Ad. Reji. )87e-77. 36- 

* Tbe average outtorn p«r sere is eitimated at S80 paondB weiglit of IIowwb wMU 

£i II( fri. (Rik lS-12) uid 400 pounds weight of <eed worth £1 lOo.tRs. Id)- Th* 
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in October or November. The seed, at the rate of seventeen 
pounds tci the acrSj is then sown with the drill ; and after five or six 
laySf withoat any watering, the plant springs up. Nothing further 
B donp till in January the flowering begins. Then, at intervals of a 
lay, each pod yields throe flowers, and the whole is collected in 
ibout a month. The flowers are picked in the cool of the morning. 
[f the picking is stopped, and the first leaves left onplncked, the 
pod dries and yields no flowers. 

In 1876 the total area nnder Indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria, was I 
>36 acres, dl3 in Borsad and 23 in A'nand, and even this was consi- 
Serablyin excess of 3G0 the total in 18.59. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, indigo partly of local growth and partly brought 
Erom upper India was one of the chief exporta from Gujarat. Daring 
;he greater part of the eighteenth century, the indigo of the West 
Lndian islands gained an almost complete monopoly of the European 
markets. T^^wards the close of the century the East Indian produce 
i^ain rose to favour. But nearly the whole of it was grown in Bengal. 
Lq Gajar^tin 1777 the cultivation chiefly for local use would seem to 
have been on a very considerable scale. But in the early part of the 
present century it again fell off, and in 1827 had almost altogether 
iCBsed. At that time prices were high and the demand was strong, and 
Daptain Cruiksbank, then engaged in surveying northern Gujarat, was 
jt opinion that by the help of a little special encouragement the people 
>f Kaira might, eapecially in Petlad, be indnced to grow indigo. 
The attempt failed, and indigo has never again become a product of 
iny importance. This is to be regretted, as, when grown in rotation 
irith other crops, indigo has the merit of leaving the land richer than 
t found it. The labour and capital required for its production, and 
he comparatively small profit it yields, are perhaps the chief reasons 
vby indigo is now grown only to so very limited an extent. But 
inothtT canse is at work. The preparation of the drug is accompani- 
•d by much loss of insect life, a result most distasteful to the Kanbi, 
kod since the spread of the Svami NAriyan sect to many of the 
Coli coltivBtora of Kaira. The small quantity now produced is 
jrown in light or gordt soil. At the first fall of rain (June) the 
leld should be ploughed more than once, and if possible manured. 
rhe seed is sown in drills from the tarphan or drill plough. After 
iie plants have come np constant weeding is required. The crop 
■eMUies maturity in September, and in gathering the leaves great 
mre must be taken that thoj are not exposed to wet. The dye ia 
ixtracted, sometimes from the green leaves and sometimes from the 
Iry, If green, the plants should be taken from the fields early in 
ho morning, and laid in large wooden vats. The vat is then filled 
rith water, and to keep the plants down heavyweights are placed 
Msroas the top. During the night fermentation sets in. In the 
norning the water is drawn off into a second vat, whore it is well 
irorked with large sticks till it takes a deep blue, colour. In this 
ttate the liquor is allowed to stand perfectly quiet till the next day. 
Vhe water is then drawn oS into a third vat, and the sediment 
p the second vat is taken out. It is then tied up tightly in bags 
^~ littng from the brunches of trees. When dry, it is taken down. 
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spread on the floor of a hut, and cat into oakes. The refuse indi^ 
dregs, and also the plants, make very good manure.' 

In 1876-77, IIH acres* were under Vappy, afin, Papsver somni- 

ferum- That the poppy is grown to so small an extent is dneto 
tlio stringency of the rnles regarding its production.' The light or 
medium variety is its favourite soil, and a field that has during the 
rainy season borne a crop of Indian millet is generally chosen. In 
November or December, after the crop has been removed, the ground 
is manured several times and watered. The seed called khaakhtu la 
then sown broadcast. After the plants come up, the land is kept 
well weeded, and watered every ten days. When the plant is matore, 
the outer skin of the flower capsule is lightly slit, and the jnioe 
allowed to exude. After a day and a night the stem ia scraped with 
a small knife, and the juice collected in earthen pots. The slitting 
may be repeated a second and a third time, in each case aft« so 
interval of three days.* 

Bombay Hemp, nan, Crotalaria juncea, was cultivated in Mlacres, 
Its seeds are said to be used as food for cattle, its stalks for fuel, aad 
Its fibres for ropes. 

Sugarcane, «er(ft, Saccharum ofBcinamm, has spread from 1787 
acres in 1859-60 to 2216 acres in 1876-77. Kaira sugarcane iaof 
two kinds, one black or dark- pur pie, the other white. Grown oit 
rich light, gordt and medium, besar soils, it wants free manure and 
good water, and takea so niueh from the laud, that a second crep 
cannot be planted till after an interval of four or five years. Thotiga 
Eaira draws from Surat the greater part of its supply of uolawei, 
no steps seem to have been taken to improve the local cultivation and 
manure ture of sugar, 

Of spices. Cumin, jiru, Cuminum cyminnm, with in 1876-77, 
1423 acres, is the chief variety grown in t!ie district. 

In 1 837, under Dr. Burn, the Civil Surgeon, a Government gardn 
was established at Kaira. Besides in medicinal plants, such tf 
senna and colocynth, experiments were made in the growth of mnl* 
berry trees and in the rearing of silk worms. To meet the chugH 
of hia experiments. Government sanctioned a sum of £10 (Rs. 400) 
and a monthly allowance that rose from £4 to £8 (Rs. 40-60). 
The mulberry trees grew well. In 1838 in the Government plan-, 
tation OQ the banks of the Shedbi, near the Kaira bridge, were 
' 800 trees of the St. Helena species all thriving uncommonly well' 



* The average oulturo per acre ia estim&ted at forty-Dioe ponnds of tha pn 
Aye worth £7 8«. [lU. 74), and »ee<l worth 7". (Hi 3S), £7 15i. (lU. 77-8) 
Thooo«tof prodaotionandmanofacture, ineluding 14«. (Ka. 7) of ran 
»tf6 19». (Ra. 60-8), twingaproetof £1 18*. (Eb. 18.) 

' Of the whole area, lOU acres were in Nodiid, 11 in Kapadrauj, and 1 in Thioa 
» Under the Oniom Act [No. 1 of 1876} the cultivation of the pcrppy hoc bott 

entirely prohibited. (See Rules published by the Govammeot of Bombay on 3W 

laarch 1 878-) 

* The outtnrn of twclro poimdB per acre ia, including the value of the BBod, t^ 
mated at £7 (R». 70) ; the cost of cnltivatipn, iudiidinfi 10.. (Ka. 6) of nut, »t Mf " 
(Rb. 37) ; and the pcasuut's profit at £3 l». (R». 33), 
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Phey stood in rows about twelve feet apart with straight stems three 
o four feet high. They were manured with dry cowdung, and in the 
lot season watered two or three tiinea a week. In 18i0 Dr. Bitm 
«port«d his plantation flourishing. It had fed 60,0l)0 worms and 
\otae silk hod been reeled. On account of this succosa allowances 
tt 30*. (Rs. 16) a month each were granted to three Gujardti youths 
iO go and learn reeling under Signor Miitti, then employed by Govem- 
nent in the Deccan in silk culture. The Kaira experiments were 
x>ntinDed for some yi»rs. In 1844 Dr. Thatcher, then in charge of 
ihe ffarden, reported that the mulberry trees, when small, Buffered 
rom the hot wind. In other respects they did well, growing both in 
ledges and as trees from nine to ten feet high. They wanted water 
it least once eTery twenty days. The worms were less successful. 
'.a ordinary seasons, during the greater part of the year they kept 
airly healthy. But in 1843, a year of great heat, almost all died. 
Silk was made and forwarded to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
who reported the samplee of very good quality, equal to Canton No. 2, 
ind worth 10s. a pound (Rs. 10 the paka ser). But the people of 
ie district, chiefly, it was said, from their dislike to destroy the 
nrorm? took no interest in the industry, and the garden was fiiially 
ilosed in 1847.' 

Another Government attempt to improve cultivation was in 
LS43 the introduction of the American plough. Two were given on 
aial to cultivators. The result wua disappointing. The men com- 
al&ioal that the plonghs were clumsy, that the furrows were too 
iride, and that the work of levelling was much heavier than after 
jrdinmry plonghing. Besides they were too elaborate, costing more 
» mend than the Kaira plough to make. The Collector, Mr. Kirk- 
and, was of opinion that their successful working implied both in 
kitisans and ploughmen more skill than was to be found in Kaira.' 
In 1875 another attempt was made to introduce a better class of 
iloagh, this time of English make. Three ploughs were tried, one 
D Nadiad, one in Kaira, and one in Borsad. On the whole they gave 
latis&ction. The faults found wore that the share was too long 
lOd toftde the work too heavy for one pair of bullocks, and that as 
be f>Ioagb could not he guided with one hand to plough and drive, 
lie bullocks required two men instead of one. The Collector, 
)Sr. Sheppard, was of opinion that if the handles could he joined by 
^ cross-piece the ploughs would become popular.^ In December 
IS78 Mr. Robertson, the superintendent of the Madras Government 
Parm, visited Nadiaid. He thought that the soil, among the best 
le had ever seen, was suffering from too shallow ploughing. Some 
)kmgh8 were accordingly ordered from the Madras Government 
Farm and a skilled cultivator sent there to learn their use. Three 
ads belonging to large landowning pdtiddr families have also gono 
ji Madras to be taught scientific farming under Mr. Robertson. 
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Chapter IV- In the mrat parts of the diatriot not only the strictly a^cnl- 

Ainicaltnre- '■'"■''' classos, Kanliis, Kolia, and MusaJiniias, but the whole popu- 
lation including BraLuiHua are engaged in cnltivation. Oolf 
in lai^ towns is there a regular ciaea of artisans, washenneii, 
tailors, blacksmiths, and others entirely supportod by their CAllinga, 
and even in towns many artisans are forced to eke out their gaini 
by cultivation. Dheds and other weavera, though engaged *i 
their looms in the fair season, during the rains devote their time W 
raising grain for the support of their families. The Yanias are, 
perhaps, the only class not directly engaged in the work of cnltiva- 
tion. By far the greater part of the land is tilled by Katibis, chieflj 
of the Leva tribe, the most skilful and thrifty cultivators in Gujarit. 
Except the talnbda or local Kolis nearly if not quite as good H 
Kanbis, Kolis as a class are bad and thriftless cultivators. Bajpnti 
and Mnsalmins hold a very small proportion of the land. Tbt 
Rajputs arc careless, unskilful, and addicted to the use of opran. 
The Musaltn^ns want energy and perseverance, and labour under 
the special disadvantage that tbeir women do not help in the field. 

The years between 1738 and 1746 and the season of 1751 an 
referred to as times of distress when village rommnnities were brok« 
and villages deserted.' The severest famine, of which details are 
available, was in 1790-ill. Throughout the year rain foil only ooM. 
The people were forced to migrate to M41wa, and there attacked bf 
a pestilence died in great numbers. The Gaikwar, except that H 
took a fourth share of the grass, ia said to have remitted the wboll 
revenue demand, and to have taken steps for the suppression of emai. 
During the scarcity, twelve and a half pounds of millet, sixlwn of 
wheat, twenty -four of unhusked rice, and twenty of pulse, sold for tm 
shillinga. The next season of scarcity vvas 1813-14. ThroughoDt tin 
year there were only two falls of rain, one in July, the other about the 
middle of September. The local scarcity, itself very serious, ma 
increased by the influx of starving people from Kathiawar. Especialtr 
among these immigrants many deaths are said to have occuired. Food 
grains would seem iu several cases to have been dearer than in 1790. 
The prices were, for two shillings, seventoen pounds of millet, seren- 
teen and a quarter of Indian millet, ten of wheat, twenty of nnhoaked 
rice, and twenty-two and a half of pulae. 1 824 was a year of distrest, 
and in 1823 the later rains almost entirely failed. Much suffering 
was cansed, and remissions of land revenue to the amount of £16,199 
{Rs. 1,61,980) were granted. In 183-t locusts ate up the crops, a 
great scarcity arosr, and many cattle were lost. Remissions amouiit- 
ingto£19,6S5 (Rb. 1,96,550) of land revenue were granted. li 
1835 the rain was too heavy and tho cold weather crops were spoilrf 
by frost. The last forty-two years (1836-1877), though the rainM 
has at times been scanty and the crops have partly failed, han 
passed without any season of famine or eveu of general scarcity. 

> Bom. Gov. Sel.. CXIV., 73, 515. 




CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

LccoHDiBO to the 1872 ceosna rotuniB, there were in tliat year, 
ides well-to-do cnltivators and profeasional men, 6885 persona in 
itiona implying the poasesaion of capital. Of theao 2072 were 
kers, money-cliangera, and shop-keepera ; 3313 were morchanta 
I traders; and 1470 were supported by incomea dorivod from 
ided property, aharea, annuities, and tlie like. In 1869-70, under 
rincome tax retama, 3742 persona paid on yearly incomoa of from 
to £100 {Ra, 500-1000); 414 persons on incomes of from 

00 to £200 (Re. 1000-2000); 144 persona on incomoa of from 
BO to £1000 (Ra. 2000-10,000) ; and five on incomea of from 
K)0 to £10,000 (Rs. 10,000-1,00,000). 

Ipending freely on thoir chief family festivities, the higher clasa 
Sindoa practise in overy-day life the extremeat thrift, living more 
aply and saving more steadily than the coppesponding chases in 
rat and Broach. Beaidea in hoarding either ornaments or coin, 
nga are invested in Government secoritiea, in aharoa, in land, in 
lee, in trade, and in money-lending. Almost all in a poaition to 
, invest part of their atore in ornaments, plain a olid ban da of 
«■ and gold with little or no outlay on the work. The prao- 

1 of baying Grovernment securities, and of putting money iti 
ings banks, has during the last ten years spread considerably. 
I intereet on Government securities has risen from £51 (Rs. 510) 
386S to £255 (Ra. 2550) in 1877, and the deposits from £1612 
1. 16,120) to £13,021 (Rs. 1,30,210). Still in this respect Kaira is 
behind Sorat, where in 1877, tho deposits amounted to £84,043 
1. 8,40,430) and the payment of interest on Government aecuritiea 
tlie considerable sum of £8644 (Rs. 80,440). The purohaae of 
rea seems to find little favour with the Kaira monied classes, 
Pdly any of the district merchants are believed to have invested 
Bey in the Bombay, Surat, or Ahmedabad factories, and even the 
hid spinning company had no local shareholders. From the 
imary of the registration returns for 1867 and for 1874, it appears 
k tbongh in tho greater number of cases the purchasers of land 
either cultivators or money-lenders, in both years in about one- 
i of the transfers, the buyers follow almost every calling, traders, 
ftamen of all claaaos, servants, and beggars. Over moat of the 
irict the people take a pride in their houses and spend money in 

iving them. But, except town money-lenders, many of whom 
'thoir debtoi-s' dwellings, they donot invest their aaviuga in house 
iperty. Besides bankers, merchants, and shop-keepers, well-to-do 
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ChApter V. cuIhVatora and pleatlers invest tbeir anvings in trade. But H M in 
Capital- moaey-londing that the wtiU-to-do in Kaira lay oot ulmoetaDtluir 

capital. 

Kaira moDey- lenders are of two classefl, prof<s9)c<na] and atm- 
profeBsional. Among profcsflioiial money- lend ore, ihere is a marked 
difference between the banker or ndndvali,^ who, with a capital of 
£10,000 and upwards, negotiatea bills of exchange, makes advanoes 
to persons of credit, and engages iu Urge mercantile transactions, 
and the usurer or Ivnidf, who, doling ont from a scanty store often 
borrowed from one of the larger money-lenders, preys on the needs of 
the poorest class of townsmen or the careless and unthrifty villaeer. 
Between these extremes the groat body of professional moncy-lenden 
hold an ill-defined position. The banker, from emallness of capita], 
unaacceesful speculation, or changes in ibe course of trade, torcti 
into potty dealings with low-class borrowers, has to resort to mmy 
of the usurer's practices ; while the usurer, whose wealth enables hia 
to enter into large dealings, gains by degrees a place among the 
district bankers. 

Bankers live almost entirely in towns. They trade, negotiate faiBi 
of eichange, take deposits, and make advances. The baoker'stnde 
ventares are all wholesale.; he lays in a store of grain to be re-sold to 
small dealers ; he speculates in cotton, or he imports cloth boa 
Bombay for local Bhop-keepers and retail traders. In his ti^ding 
operations the Kaira banker is careful, risking in speculative inreoU 
ments only a email portion of his capital. The bills of ezchanga 
commonly negotiated are of eight kinds — payable at sight, tamim 
hnndi ; payable on the following day, dinvalliini huiidi ; payable on 
the fourth day, bhomni hutidi ; payable on the eighth day, fAo- 
chdrdiihddani kundi ; payable on the eleventh day, agiydmi himdi; 
payable on the twenty-first day, ekvisni kvndi ; payable on the forty- 
fifth day, pwW(i«ni hundi; and payable on the sixty-first day, ekseUx 
hundi. Bills for the longest periods aregenw^ly drawn in theconiw 
of the Central Indian trade in opium and tobacco : those for twenty- 
one days, in connection with the trade to Kadi and F&tan in northwn 
Gujarat, and those of eleven days sight on Bombay. As the 
stamp duty is higher on bills not payable at sight, the practice of 
granting bills payable at sight is said to be on the increase. The 
holder of a bill payable after a cortain interval, may receive the 
money on prcaentation before the lapse of the period fixed. In snoh 
cases a monthly discount of from a halt to one per cent a 
allowed. The money left in the hands of bankers chiefly belonga to 
Government servants, and childless old men and widows. Deposit! 
of the latter class, vatying in amount from £50 to £200 
(Ra. 500-2000} are, for the moat part, the proceeds of the sale or 
mortgage of property set aside by the owners to meet their funenl 
expenses. On such snms a small yearly interest of three or four p«t 
cent is paid. In advancing money high class bankers deal only 
with persons of credit, potty traders, retail shop-keepers, cnltivaton 

uiUl it »Uu called 



substance, and asurere, who borrow to re-lend at higher rates 

interest. Bankers who refuse to advance money except to 

irsous of credit, beyond filing a suit in the civil court, seldom 

';e any special steps for the recovery of their claims. Those, 

the other hand, whose clients belong to the poorer class of 

ffTowers, are forced to practise the usurer's elaborate system of 

liag. The people are said generally to deal with one capi- 

;■- But among the poorer class of cultivators, more than 

creditor has frequently claims upon the same debtor. The 

Dp of a poor cultivator is often the only property available for 

^nidating a debt. And so, in the harvest season, the money-lender 

forced to pass some days in his debtor's fields, esamining 

9 crop and seeing that none of the produce is made away 

Iianded over to a more favoured creditor. If a banker has 

reral sons, the sons help their father as clerks and in collecting 

I debts. They are said seldom to take to any other calling, 

to leave their native town to push business in distant places. 

~ account books kept by a high class money-lender are the hand 

fjik, hitfi-vahi, a rough memorandinn book; the cash book, 
m«i; the ledger, khdtdvahi ; the monthly account book, airnro; 
interest book, viyajvahi; and the bill book, kutidlni nondh. 
V role, the village shop-keeper keeps a cash book, rojmel, aud 
acconnt current book, iluiniJchdta.. The latter ia often carelessly 
ared, containing entries of transactions extending over years 
of dealings with several distinct persons. Some village shop- 
Bpers are said to keep no record of their trausactioiis except 
is and promissory notes. 

[ost usurers are men of small capital varying from £200 tO' 
WK) (Bs. 2000-10,000). But among them are some rich men with 
iperty, including claims of not leas than £10,000 (Es. 1,00,000). 
Bike die banker, the usurer confines himself to making money, 
noces, never negotiating bills of exchange or engaging in trade. 
iDOgb, as a rule, he lives in a town, the usurer, especially during 
faarrest season, spends much of his time in the villages gathering 
hifl debts. The son of a usurer generally succeeds to his father's 
iness, though by enlarging his dealings and adding to his capital ' 
'inay hope to rise to the position of a banker. In Kaira both 
' :era and usurers advance money on the security of gold and 
r ornaments. There is, therefore, no room- for the special class 
two- brokers, J (iJwdM sikukars, found in Surat. 
hinoog non- professional money-lenders are traders and shop- 
irs, rich cidtivators, pleaders, Government servants, well-to-do 
and reUgions beggars, chiefly GosAis of whom one is said 
B worth about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). Of the trading and shop- 
ling money-lenders, the chief are cloth-seflers, grain- sellers, and 
ere. In some of the larger towns are shop-keepers whose 
nesB makes them independent of money -lending. But, as a 
especially in village shops, dealings in grain or cloth are useful, 
efly as a means of drawing tho poorer class of villagers to borrow 
■ lay. A poor village ehop-keepCT-, his capital laid out in advances, 
les bis time in dunning his debtors. If rich, leaving his shop in 
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Chapter V. charge of a clerk, he bnys a town house, seldom viaiting the village 
Capital except during the rainy months when the poor press for grun 

advances, and at harvest time when he recovers his oatstanding debto. 
The son of a village shop-keeper generally succeeds his father, and in 
maaj villages the shop has for generations been in the hands of tbo 
same family. If there are several eons and the family is poor, ths 
yonnger brothers sometimes try to start business in a fre^ villaga 
Next to the shop-heoper, the moat important of non-prof eesional 
money-lenders is the rich cultivator or;j(i(i(Wr, who lends money and 
grain to the poorer villagers. The number of Government servants, 
pleaders, and well-to-do artisans, who lend money is small, and Uiej 
generally deal only with a few men, and those of good credit. 

owera. Borrowers are of four classes, landed gentry, small tradOTV, 

artisans, and cultivators. Among landed gentry, the Mnsalmiuis, 
Kolis and Rajputs are in their ways so careless and unthrifty, Unt 
many of them have allowed themselves to sink deep in debt. So 
unsatisfactory had theircoodition become, that in 1877 Govemmeat 
passed au Act (XIV. of 1877) for the settlement of the claims agaiaat 
them. In most parts of the district tbo artisans are, on the whol^ 
bettor ul! than either the small traders or the mass of the culti< 
Unlike the trader, the artisan need keep no large stock of 
while, compared with the cultivator, as he is generally a x 
of a much smaller community he spends little on casto 
Cultivators form the largest and most important class of boi 
seeking loans either to pay the Government rent or to 
special family expenses. At the time of the introduction of Bntiab 
rule and for more than thirty years after, the whole land revenue of 
the district was generally collected from bankers or mouey-lenden^ 
who recovered what they could from the cultivators,* In 1840 m 
widely was this system spread, that the Collectorreportod, that of • 
total revenue of £140,371 (Rs. 1 1,03,710). only £38,091 {Rs. 3,80,910) 
or 2C'2 per cent, were received direct from the cultivators. Dplo 
the year 1856 little improvement would seem to have taken place. 
At that time ' it was said to be a matter of notoriety, that, speaking 
generally, all the cultivators and holders of land in Gujai^t were is 
debt to such an extent that tbey had no means of extricating tfaoilt* 
selves from their difficnlties, A few years later (I857-18(»l) theveiT 
high price of field produce and labour freed from debt almost tl4 
whole agricultural population. But the decline of prices that Bet in 
about 1870 crippled a large number of the careless and imprO' 
videut. In 1 87 1 the state of tho district was said to be far mm 
satisfactory ; the money-lenders, tired of waiting for more favourable 
times, had ceased to give credit and crowded the civil courts.' 
Since then the high produce prices of the last two years have dont 
much to improve the cultivators' credit 

j^jj^ In 1S27 interest was limited by law to ayearly rate of twelve per 
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I Mr. nigglo'a report o£ 1806, luid the Collector's report 309. 23rd 

ISAi- The tiraotico was for cnoli heodmui to sive a note for hii viUage. TliM 
notea were convertible in July at Ahmedftbod and Barodii. Mid hkd to be m ' * 
b; ujzcntB Bpedall; cboaen by Government. 

Bin Slila. 11. 248. » Collector 1207. ISth July 1874. 
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This provision was easily evaded, and in 1840, creditors 
seem to have been in a position, by making dedoctiona, 
bftKi', from the amount actually advanced, to recover from the 
8ody of their debtors from one to six per cent additional 
' In 1856, according to Mr. Forbes, monthly interest was 
ited for at two per cent, or if the terms were nnasuatly 
fcte, at one.* At present (1877), according to the returns 
)d, in email tmnsactions when an article is given in pawn, 
IB and well-to-do cultivators pay interest at yearly ratea 
g from six to nine per cent ; the charge in the case of the 
cultivatora rising to twelve per cent. In such transactions, 
Dnal secnrity only is given, the corresponding yearly rates are 
p vary from nine to twelve per cent for the richer, rising as 
B twenty per cent for the poorer class of borrowers. In largo 
itions, well-to-do cultivators who give jewels as security, pay 
rates of from three to four and a half per cent. When cattlo 
Br movooble property is pledged by the poorer cultivators 
interest is charged at from nine to eighteen per cent. When 
I mortgaged the yearly rates are reported to vary from six to 
in per cent. Except in Umreth and Borsad, where interest 
tonal security is unusually high, there would seem to be but 
Sriety in the ratoa charged in different parts of the district. 
*ro the nominal rates of interest. But in almost all cases, 
31y when the borrower is poor, by levying a premium or 
mni, the lender adds from one to six per cent to his profits, 
r cent per annum is said to be generally considered a, fair retnra 
mey invested in buying land, the estimates varying from 
id a half per cent in Mohmadabad to seven and a h^f per 
; Umreth. Besides what thoy make by interest and premiums, 
-lenders are said to add to their gains by irregular and unfair 
Serious and wilful fraud is rare. But the cnltivator'a igno- 
md apathy give the money-lender much opportunity for sharp 
■e. 

ipt ooc^ionally for seed, only MusalmSns, Kolis, and other 
fty and unskilled cultivators borrow grain. The advance is 
Qy made in the beginning of the rains and repaid after six 
I at harvest time. For this the ordinary charge is one-quarter 
tion to the quantity received. The payment ia almost always 
L If in money, from twenty- five to thirty -six per cent interest 
■rally recovered. But higher rates, half as much again, or 
rice tho original amount aro said sometimes to be charged. 

606, BO scanty was the stock of money, that it was usual for 
S and cultivators to barter their wares. At the same time there 
I circulation no fewer than six varieties of coin, the Surat rupee, 
eco rupee, the Baroda rupee, tho Asfisai rupee at par with tho 
I, the Cambay rupee, and a rupee coined in Kaira and known 
name of jinn or the small rupee. At present {1877), except in 
e of payments of the land assessment, the British currency is 
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Chapter V. not in general aaa The mediam in ordinary dealings ia the Banxla 
Capital or ixibaehdi rupee, varying in value, but generally about foarteen 

per cent below tbe standai-d. Tbeso variations in vilae, the 
lender in his dealings with the poorer class of borrowers, 
turns to hia own advantage. 
truptcy. Among the bankers and traders of the Kaira district casea of — — j_ 

rnptcy are rare. Failure to meet trade engagements ia consideni 
disgraceful, and is said to be visited with social penalties but liEth 
less stringent than those enforced in the case of a breach of a ' 
rules. The religious feeling that connects a man's condition in 
next world with the discharge of all claims against him at the t 
of his death, is strong in this district, and the duty of paying n 
ancestral debt is said to be evaded only in cases of extreme helpleet 
nosB or hopeless poverty. In small cities and towns, the amoonto 

tiroperty owned by a banker or merchant and the extent of bistnd 
labilities are pretty well known, and it is comparatively e«q| 
to decide how far in any case failure is due to fraud or careleesnea 
and bow far to bad fortune. When a trader finds that be 
meet his liabilities, be calls his creditors, shows them how tttiiig 
stand, and leaves himself in their hands. After inquiry, the credit 
in proportion to their claims, divide the as-tets. \Vhen such & pi 
tion has been made, no further steps are ordinarily taken. Unlen 
has been shown to have acted unfairly, the discliarged bankrupt 
probably &nd little difficulty in raising money onongh to he^ ! 
to make a fresh start, ^mong shop-keepers, except the risk of: 
flood, (ft robbers, there ia little chance of any very heavy loss, i 
bankruptcy is almost unknown. 

Lg&gei. Mortgages are of two kinds, edn, when the land is pledged U 

Bocurity but the mortgagor remains in possession, and giro, when tkl 
mortgagee takes possession of the land instead of interest. Acooid* 
ing to the registration returns, mortgages in excess of £10 (Re. 10(^ 
have faUen from 3035. of the value of £124,336 (Rs. 12,43,960)ii 
1869-70, to 1707, of the value of £64,158 (Rs. 0,41,580) in 1876-77.' 

;*•. Under Mar&tha rule bricklayers, carpenters, blocksmitliB, and daj' 

labourers were forced to work for the men in power receiviig 
some grain at harvest, but seldom any money payment. • Pift 
years ago (1828) a town labourer earned Sd. (2 annas) a day, 
a carpenter 64. (4 annas). In 1844 a town labourer earned 
same wage as in 1828; a field labourer was, as formerly, paid in! 
from three to five pounds of millet, bdjH, a day ; a bricklayer 
from Qd. to 9d. {4-6 annas) ; and a carpenter from 9d. to la. ((. 
annas). Between 1858 andl864, when the Bombay.Baroda, and CeaWi 
India Railway line was under construction, and honse-building i 
carried on to a large extent over the whole district, the dema^ 
labour increased aud the rates rose by about ono-halE. At 



1 Tbe details are, in 1869-70, 3035, value £I24,.1!M!; in 1870-71, STIL i4 
jei09,201 ; in 1871-72, 2620, ralne £95,576 ; in 1S72-73, 2507, value £99.9IU!l 
1873-74, 3453, valuo £104,637 ; in 1874 75, 1789, value £73,785 ; in 1875-7fl, M 
vftlno £72,906 ; in 1878-77, 1707, vrfue £64,158- 

■ Mr. Kirkland, 308, S3rd December 1844. 
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L labourer's daily wage varies from dd. to Gd. (2-4 annaa) 
[ortling to the urgency of the work. Besides his ordinary wage of 
. 3d, to 41(i. (2-3 annas), which is paid in money, a field labourer 
_ 3 two or three millet cakes at midday. Except in the mine, when 
labour is wanted for weeding and transplanting, the sapply of labour 
from among Kolis, K^chhids, poor Kanbis, Vdghris and Dheda, 
is in exc«Bs of the demand. Town labourers, except for an hour's 
reet at midday, work from eight or nine in the morning to five or six 
in the evening ; field labourers go to work about sis in the morning 
and remain till about aix in the evening, taking at midday an hour's 
rest. Thirty years ago a labourer had almost no credit ; now he 
wonld, without security, be trusted with an advance of from £1 10*. 
to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Except the LundAe or hereditary servants in 
the households of well-to-do Rajputs, who like the Surat Halis are 
fod and clothed by their masters, there are no hereditary labourers in 
the district. In a few eub-divisiona the practice of mortgaging 
labour prevails. The mortgagors, generally poor field labourers, for 
money advances of from £2 to £2 lOg. (Ra. 20-25), pledge their 
labour for terms rising to one year. During their time of service 
they are fed and clothed and well treated by their masters. Carpen- 
ter'e and bricklayer's wages vary in the different seasons, the demand 
l>eing strongest in the hot months, when the cultivators repair and 
Imild hoaaea. At present a bricklayer's daily wage varies from Gd. to 
9rf. (4-6 annas) ; and a carpenter's from 1«. to 1«. Sd. (S-10 annas). 
They go to work at about nine in the morning and return before sunset. 
One-third of an ordinary day's wage ia paid for extra work done in 
the morning from six to nine. In villages, besides two pounds of 
millet, bdjri, and a quarter of a pound of clarified batter, ghi, a day, 
a carpenter's monthly wage ia £1 2s, (Rs. 11), and a bricklayer's 12s. 
(Rs. 6). For miscellaneoua work, such as repairing field toola. 
Tillage artisans are every year, at harvest time, paid in grain. 

A statement ofproduceptices, reaching backas far as 1790, is given 
"below. For the first thirty-four years the figures refer only to one 
portion of the district, the Mdtar sub-division. Since 1824 they are 
Boppoaed to represent average prices over the whole district. Taking 
the staple grain, millet or injVJ, the average rupee price during the 
"Whole ptTiod of eighty-eight years is fifty-one pounds, or excluding 
seven years of abnormally high and five years of abnormally low 
|irices, an average of fifty pounds. The seven yeara of highest 

? rices were fifteen pounds in 1812 and 1864 ; seventeen pounds in 
877; eighteen pounds in 1790; nineteen pounds in 1863; and 
twenty pounds in 1813 and 1869. The years 1863, 1864, and 18G9, 
when the high valne of millet was due to the cheapness of money 
rather than the want of grain, were the times of greatest agri- 
caltaral prosperity. 1790, 1812, 1813,andl877wereyearsof famine 
Or scarcity. The cheap years, of which there have been five, eighty- 
two pounds in 1856, eighty-four in 1855, eighty-five in 1848, 100 in 
3831, and 120 in 1832, have been times of complaint and agricultural 
distress. Excluding the years of special scarcity, the whole series 
Hmy be roughly divided into eight periods. From 1791 to 1799, a 
bime of cheap grain, with an averf^e price of sixty-nine pounds ; from 
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ChapUr V. 1800 to I8H, a time of moderate and moat steady prices scarcel/ 

Capital. varying from fifty-five pounds; then, after the scarcity inl8U>j.J 

IS13, five years (I8U-18I8) of moderate prices varyingfrom iortt- 

Pf.ce». gj^ j^ sixty-five and avemgmg fifty-nine pounds. Again, after liig 

scarcity in 1819, follow seven dear yoara (1820-1826), prices rair. 

ing from thirty-eight to forty-five and averaging forty-one poaniu. 

Next, for six years {1827-1832), a rapid fall in prices ranging fr« 

fifty-eight in 1827 to 120 in 1832 and averaging eighty-two pooadi 

Then ten dear and changeable years (1833 to 1842), prices Taiying 

from thirty to sixty and averaging forty -six pounds. Then nxtao 

years (1843-1858) of low prices varyingfrom fifty-two to eighty-firi 

and averaging sixty-six pounds ; and lastly, eighteen years (18S» 

1876) of high prices varying from fifteen to fifty-two and averting 

^H^ thirty pounds. 

^^^^^B Kaira produce prUa, nOO-lSTI. 
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Price*. 



It. 'iram tba iX^KnUon 

tddlu millet, jiiKir, Borgbnn 

tirticles are gold by weight. Except for milk and «, ■ . . 
batter, no measures of capacity are used- The weights are 
sorts ; one for gold, silver, and drugs ; the other for grain, 
Itbles, and the che-aper metals, copper, brass, iron, lead, and zinc. 
mer, square in shape are by village goldsmiths, made of lead 
letimea of an alloy of brass and copper ; the latter are made of 

E blacksmiths. Both are, under the Weights and Measures Act 
of 1872), yearly inspected and stamped by the police. Gold, 
and drugs are weighed according to the following scale : six 
t, grains of rice, one rati ; three ratU, one vdl ; sixteen vah, one 
a : two gadidnds, one foto. Again, eight ratis make one mdso ; 
we\ve masas, one tolo. For metals other than gold and silver, 
nun of all sorts, the following table is current : two and half 
I, one adhol ; two adhols, one wivtak ; two navfdks, one pdser ; 
Uters, one achker ; two achhers, one ner ; forty sers, one man ; 
a man«, one kal»i ; two kalxis, one bediyv. In the Panch 
Is, the following table is also in use : twelve mans, one mani ; 
umia, one manasa; 100 manasaa, one kandna. As the ter in 
eqnal to forty (olds each of ] 80 Troy grains, the weight of a 
E equal to 41^ English pounds avoirdupois. 

rtb is mea-sured either by the gaj or the hath. The gaj, made M*MiirM. 
on, brass, or wood, is of two kinds, the tailor's gaj 274 inches, 
bbe ordinary gaj two feet long. Both are divided into twenty- 
iqnal parts called tasns. The ordinary gaj is used in measuring 
and silk goods. Turban.'?, waiatcloths, dhotids, women's robes, 
and such other articles as are sold in pairs or singly, bat 
■ in parts, are not measured by the gaj, but by the hdlh. A 
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Chapter V. 
Capital. 

MMSiiret. 



hath, the distance from the elbow to the tip of the middle 
finger of a tall man, varies from seventeen to nineteen and half inches. 
It is the measure commonly used by the poorer classes. The hdih 
table is twelve dnglis, finger breadths, one vehef ; and two veheU, one 
hath. The gaj and the English yard, the latter generally used by 
oloth merchants, are inspected and stamped by the police. 

In measuring land, since the introduction of the revenue sarvey, 
:an acre of 43,560 square feet has been substituted for the bigka. 
The acre is divided into forty gujithds, and the gunthd into sixteen 
dnnds. The higha, equal to yjth part of an acre,^ was formerly tie 
unit of land measure, and is still generally understood by the people. 
It was divided into twenty vasdSy and the vasa into twenty v^isvoiU, 
A vi^visiy also called a kdthi, equalling five hatha of from 18'33to 
19 '67 inches each, has a mean length of about ninety -six inches. 
Building sit^s are measured by the gaj, and land used for agricoltonl 
purposes, by a chain thirty-three feet in length. 

Stones are sold by a superficial gaj of twenty-four inches^ and not 
by a cubic gaj. The price per gaj varies according to the nature of 
the work. 

In the case of timber, a gaj of twenty-seven inches is nsed. TUi 
gaj is divided into twenty equal parts called vasds, and each van 
into twenty equal parts called viavdsis, A piece of timber is we^ 
sured lengthwise. As it is seldom of uniform thickness, the drciiin- 
ference at the middle of the length is taken. This measure is 
divided by four, and the quotient is squared. The result Unf 
obtained is multiplied by the length measure and the product dinded 
by 400. This last quotient gives the cubic contents in gaj ; the 
remainder in connection with this quotient, when multiplied by twenty 
and divided by 400, gives the measure in vasds ; and the remainder 
in this last case, multiplied by twenty and divided by 400, gives tbe 
measure in visvdais. Thus the required measure is determined in 
gaj, vasa, and visvdsis^ and the sale price is fixed at so much per 
gaj. The unit of measurement used in earth work and mud walls is 
the hath. 

Milk, and sometimes clarified butter, are the only articles sold by 
capacity measures. The capacity measures used are brass cups called 
dphkhards. The contents of a one ser dphkhora are equal to 25o2 
cubic inches. Clarified butter as a rule sold by weight, is among 
the poorer classes weighed in special capacity measures made by tlio 
wandering tribe of Thoris. 

Bricks, tiles, bamboos, rafters, poles, fruit, and betel leaves »« 
sold by the number. Bricks and tiles are sold by the thousand, 
which, from the practice of putting aside one brick or tile to mark 
each hundred, actually numbers 1010. Rafters and cocoatmts aro 
sold by the score, the score of rafters containing twenty-two. 

Grass is sold by the thousand, and millet straw, kadbi, by tie 
hundred bundles. In Kaira, a hundred bundles of kadbi mean 105^ 
one being added for each twenty bundles. In the case of grass, M7| 



1 Two Kaira bighds are equal to one acre and seven gtuUkds, 
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bundles are given for every hundred. This is called a full or paka Chapter V- 

liandred, compared with the small or kacha hundred of 105 only. Canital. 

A man generally contains forty sers. Sometimes, though the practice 

18 growing rare, in wholesale purchases grocers allow from two to Measurea. 

five sers extra. In the case of molasses, gol, and sugar, from two 

to eight sers are allowed for the weight of the coverings. 

As there are no regular shops for selling pearls and precious Predoot stonei. 
stones^ the weights are but little understood. All purchases are 
made at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, or Bombay. 

The table for measuring time is sixty vipals or winks, one pal ; 
mxty pals, one ghadi of twenty-four minutes ; 2^ ghadis, one hora ; 
8f gnadis, one choghdi; 7 J ghadis, one pohor ; four poharSy one 
divas ; seven divas, one athavddiya ; two athavddiyds, one paksh ; two 
paksh, one month; twelve months, one year. In former times 
ihe Hindus had neither watches nor sun-dials. Their time measure 
was the water clock, and this, though in ordinary life never referred 
tOj is still used at marriage and thread ceremonies. Besides by the 
water clock time was calculated by the length of shadows. One 
plan was^ in an open sunlit spot, to measure in feet the length of one's 
akadow; to add six to the number and divide 121 by the sum. The 
quotient gives the time in ghadis of twenty-four minutes, after 
annrise^ if the sun has not crossed the meridian, and before sunset, 
if the snn has crossed the meridian. Another plan is to hold upright 
a thin rod eighteen dnglis long, bend it so that its shadow will touch 
tiie other end of the rod on the ground, and measure in dnglis the 
perpendicular height of the rod. This, Uke the other plan, shows the 
number of ghadis either after sunrise or before sunset* 
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CHAPTER VT. 

TRADE* 

CSiapter YI. -^^ 1844, except from the south gate of Kaira town to the 

,j-^ wooden bridge on the Shed hi river near Batanpur village^ a 

^^*^* distance of about a mile, there were no made roads of any land. 

^oBdM, The district highways and crossways were principally formed from 

^^ cart tracks, and though in some places uneven and narrow^ thej 

were on the whole pretty good. The sandiness of the soil made 

them somewhat heavy for carts, and in the rainy season they were 

partially flooded. But a few days of fair weather again made them 

passable. The paths between villages were worse. Exceeding^ 

narrow, they were in some places so overhung with bushes tful 

branches as to make it difficult for carts and horsemen*^ pass.^ 

Until 1863 little was done to improve the state of the roads. Id 

that year the survey superintendent spoke of the roads as ordinaiy 

cart tracks execrable in the black soil^ and in the light, though 

on the whole tolerable, in places as bad as roads could be, mnning 

through a deep sandy soil trying to man and beast and destmctiTe 

to wheeled vehicles of any kind. In 1863 the local fund oess 

wa8 first levied, aud since then steady progress has been made in 

clearing and metalling roads. 

Igyg There are at present (1878) six main lines of road extending with 

their branches over a total distance of 100 miles. Of these fif^-one 
have been and twenty-one are (1878) being metalled with stone or 
nodular limestone. Except a few large rivers, watercourses are 
bridged throughout. Of the two parts into which the Bombay 
and Baroda Railway divides the district, that to the north-east, 
the larger of the two, contains two principal roads. These from 
Kapadvanj in the north, start southwards, one running a little 
to the west to meet the railway at Nadidd, and the other a little to 
the east to reach the Pali railway at Ddkor. The Nadi£d feeder, 
twenty-seven miles long, is an embanked, bridged, and unmetalled 
line. Besides the ordinary local trade, a good deal of traffic it 
carried by this route in connection with the ' S^mlaji fair in the 
Mahi Kdntha. The Ddkor feeder, twenty miles long, is a stone 
metalled road. In the south-west of the district towards the soutli, 
a railway feeder, eleven miles long, connects Borsad with the Visad 
station. This road, bridged and metalled with nodular limestone, 
is passable all the year round. To the west, a line of seven miles 
runs from the railway station at Mehmadabad to the district head- 



1 Collector 306, 23rd December 1S44L 
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RDarter station at Kaira. Tbis is a bridged, drained, and limeatoDe 
Ibetalled road. Beyoud Kaira it is continued twelve miles south- 
feest to the Sabarmati, and is partially bridged and metulied. 
P'rom Matar start two rtiade, one six miles to Kaii-a ou the north, 
ind the other thirteen to the NadiSd station on the east. These 
■linea are at present being metalled. 

Of six buildings for the accommodation of district officers, one at Bert-lwiuM. 
Kaira and the ot^er at Lali, on the country track between Kaira and 
Ahmedabad, are in the Mehmadabad sub-division j one at Nadiad, 
about two miles from the NadiAd railway station, in the Nadi£d 
Bub-division ; one at Yasad in the A'nand sub-division ; one at 
Sehvan in the Borsad sub-division ; and one at Kapadvanj in the 
Kapadvanj sub-division. For the convenience of travellers, the 
district is provided with ten reet-houaes or dluirmshulds built since 
18G9 from local funds ata total cost of £6191 (Rs. 61,910). Of the 
ten rest-houses, one at Lasundra, near the Dakor and Kapadvanj 
road, is in the Kapadvanj sub-division ; one at Thasra, and the other 
at P^, both on the Ddkof and Godlira road, in the Thasra sub- 
division ; one at Naika, one at Shikoldi, and a third at Mehlaj, in the 
M&tar sub-division ; one at Kanij, and the other at Sam^dra on the 
Kaira and Alimedabad country track, in the Mehmadabad sub- 
division ; and one at A'nand near the A'nand railway station, and the 
other at Vasad near the Vasad railway station, in the A'nand sub- 
division, The rest-house at A'nand which for building purposes 
received in addition to the local funds grant a contribution from a 
Bombay merchant, Mr. Premchand Raichand, has an upper room 
for Europeans and separate quarters for Hindus, P4rsis, and Musal- 
manfi. Those in the Thaara sub-division, besides quarters for all 
ordinary travellers, have separate accommodation for Europeans. 
The remaining houses are fitted only for ordinary native travellers. 
Besides the above, almost every large village has a rest-house with 
room enough for about ten or twelve native travellers. 

Besides at many places during the rainy season and at times of Forrie*. 
flood, two ferries maintained from local funds ply across the Mahi. 
Of these one between Balaj of Borsad and Kavi of Jambusar 
in the Broach district is permanent, and the other between Pah of 
Thasra and Gotra of the Godhra sub-division of thePanch Mahdis 
works only daring the rainy season. In the year 1876-77 these 
ferries were farmed for £3a (R.s. 330). Of thisamouut £15 (Rs. 150), 
on account of the ferry at Pali, were credited in equal proportions 
to the Kaira and Panch Mahfils local funds. 

Hear the town of Kaira between the cantonment and the church Bridge*, 
the river Vatrak with hanks about thirty feet high is crossed by a 
handsome wooden bridge 250 feet long supported by fourteen pairs 
of iron pillars coupled with a screw clamp. 

kAbonl* a mile and a quarter sotttb of the Vasad station the rail- 
Cantnliul«d b^ H, B, Hirijrftve, Esq., Kesideut Engineer, Bombay and Baroda 
ihr.y. 
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Chapter VI- way pssaea over the river MaU. At the crossing the river buika 
jJIj, are from eighty to ninety feet high and the river bed about 40B0 

foet broad. The bridge was opened for traffic on the 3rd Sep- 
tember 18(i2. Originally it had twenty-seven spans of Warraft 
girders 62' 6", each suppi>rted on three vertical columns of MitchelFa 
screw piles 2' ti" outside diameter, the metal being I' thick. Ib 
adtlitiuQ to the above, two stout columns were attached one oq the 
down aide and one on the up side of each pier. For the rewou 
stated in the account of the Narbada bridge * these stoat ralonu 
were afterwards removed and replaced by vertical colaimis con- 
nected by a heavy cross girder on the top similar to those in us 
at the Narbada bridge. The fonudation of the bridge is at ilB 
deepost point snak about fifty feet below ground and 127 betow 
rail level. The rail is carried on the top instead of as in Ibo 
Narbada and other viaducts at the bottom of the girders. On Aa 
3rd of August 1871 the river rose within twenty-four feet of n3 
level, sixty-two feet above the bed of the stream. One of Um op 
stream columns was broken by drift timber, bat the remaining {bar 
columns of the pier were strong enough to hold np the bridge asd 
keep the line open. 

For postal purposes the Kaira district forms a part of Uit 
Gujarat postal division, and contains thirteen post offices located at ths 
following stations : Kaira, Matar, Cambay, A'nand, Borsud, V&mi, 
Nadiad, Mehmadabad, Mahudha, Kupadvanj, Thasra, UnmUi, 
and Dakor. These offices are supervised by the Inspector of pott 
offices in the Gujarfit division, assisted by the sub-inspector of tli» 
Kaira district and the Hewa Kantha states. Except at Kaira and 
Vfisad, the ofiioiab in charge of post offices are styled deputy poel- 
mastiTS and are paid yearly salaries varying from £18 to 260 
(Rs. 180-000) and averaging £37 12s. OJ. (Re. 370-0-0). The official 
at Vasad, styled a post karkun, draws an annual salary of £14 (Ra. 140). 
As the Kaira town station is the disbursing office of the district, Uie 
officer in charge is styled postmaster and draws a yearly salary of SSO 
rising to £114 (Rs. 'JOO-1140). From the stations mentioned above 
letters are distributed by delivery peons or by post runners. For 
this additional work the latter are paid a triBing gratuity. Hm 
correspondence for surrounding villages is delivered by rural mes- 
sengers who also bring into the stations letters posted in letter-boxM 
placed at most of the villages. The rural messengers carry with 
them a stock of postage stamps for sale at the villagea they visit. 
In the Kaira district there are in all seventeen delivery peons on 
yearly salaries ranging from £9 12«. to £12 (Rs. 90-120) and 
averaging £9 17«. 7^d. (Rs. 98-13-0). "ITie pay of the runl 
messengers, of whom there are eighteen, varies from £9 12s. to £li 
(Rh. 90-120) a year and averages £11 {Rs. 110). This staff of nwo 
is distributed according to requirements, letters being delivered in 
some places daily, and in others only once a week. 

The only telegraph offices are tlioee at the different railway 
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ITiongh !□ early times Kaim did not contain any very important 
centre of trade, many favourite lines of traffic passed through it.' 
Korth and soutli, pretty much along the present main line of railway 
passed the trade between Ahmedabad and Baroda, Broach, and 
Snrat; another line lay from the port of TankSri in Broach through 
Dehvin, Fetlad, and Kaira to Ahmedabnd ; a third was from Cambay 
throngh Sojitra and Kaira to Ahmedabad. Lines also passed from the 
Oojarat ports north-east through Ddkor and Kapadvanj to Malwa and 
M(;wir,andeast thronghDholka, Kaii-a, and Nadiad, Judgingfrom 
the small revenue from transit dues £3630 (Rs. 36,300}, the trade of 
the district at the time of its transfer to the British (I808) musthavo 
been scanty.* In 1821 the consumption of imported articles is said 
to have been very small.^ In 1826 tlie manufactnres of the district 
were valued at £1CI),326 (Rs. 16,63,200) and its trade at £443,594 
(Rs. 4-1,35,940), Of the total amount of trade, merchandise valued 
at £95,000 (Rs. 9,50,000), was retunied as imported for consumption 
in the district, and property worth £348,594 (Rs. 34,85,9-10) as in 
transit from Cambay to Central India and other foreign territory.* 
In 1841 the chief articles of trade between Snrat and Abmedabad 
werc sUk raw and manufactured, cotton piece goods, gold thread, 
country paper, metal articles, wheat, and coriander seed ; through 
Kaira to the Punch Mahals and Malwa, and to Dongarpur and Mewar, 
cumin seed, cardamoms, hishopsweed, betelnut, brimstone, cam- 
phor, coffee, cocoanuts without shells, cotton, dry ginger, gum, iron, 
■adi^DjCatechu, and lace; from JaDlbasarondTankari, thi'oughDohvan 
to Ahmedabad, long pepper, perfumes, dammer, soft sugar, aago, salt- 
petre, soap, cloves, cinnamon, and mace ; from Cambay, black pepper, 
penrls. horse-s, charcoal, alum, tea, assafcetida, tobacco, sugarcandy, 
and molasses ; and from Dholera, sandalwood, candles, tamarind, and 
rosewater.' In 1S55, in consequence of the exorbitant ccstoms 
duties levied by the Nawab of Cambay and also by the Gaikwfir, the 
district trade, both in exports and imports.took, instead of the straight 
road to Cambay, a circuitous course either to Dholera in Ahmeda- 
bad or Dehg&m in Broach. The chief articles of export wore grain 
to Baroda ; safflower to different Gujardt ports ; tobacco to MAlwa; 
cumin seed, aniseed, soap, and glass bangles to Bombay ; and 
clarified butter to Surat, The chief articles of import were wheat, 
morinda roots or gomngi, cotton, and cloth from Malwa ; and sugar. 
Spices, cocoanats, metals, European piece goods,* glassware, paper, 
jewellery, and dates from Bombay. Shortly after 1855 the trade of 
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' &at India Popera, III., 686. 

> Of the wbole amoDnt Nadi&d yielded £2100, MiUr £630, Mohudhn £600, Kaira 
£3)0, Bud N&pdd £100. —Born. Oor. Sel., XXXIX., 27. As then; are no mesDa nf 
Siina tie porcentoj[o charge of transit dues, these retanu are necossftrily vagne. 

' Captain Hobertaon, lOth October 1819.— Bom. Gov. Kav, Roc 14fl of IMiO. 43ff, 

• Mr. WilIiaiii»on"H rajiott, 1B26. Trade with the interior wbb at that time much 
Uirdeneil by transit dues. In 1825, a yuar of scarcity in Oujanit, wheat was aelUng 
It tveuty-Mveo pounds the rupee in H^wa and at ninu in Baroda.— H el). Nar., 

' Mr. KirUand, M3, 3rd November 1841. 

' Europcui cloth was in more genBral use than formerly. It wi 
biaW claMea indnding the pdUddrn, Kaiibis, Kolis, and the other 
iliU wore ooane coimtrj cloth,— Collectut W-A, 31st January 1850. 
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lupter VI- the district would seem to have greatly increased. In 1861 
■J"^ Kapadvanj, during the whole fair scaaou, imtnense caravans weren 

to halt regularly on their way between Ahmedabad and Centnl 
India, l^rge quantities of tobacco grown in NadiAd. PetUd, und 
Boraad, came to the Kapadvaiij mercliaDts to be sent to Malws and 
Mfirwar, and piece goods, hardware, country manufactured cotton 
and silk robes, turbans, glass, eoap, bangles, and niany otW 
articles were very largely exported from Kapadvanj to the Gaii- 
wir's territories, the Mahi K^ntha, the Panch Mahals, tbe Bal&siuir 
country, and Central India. In 1861-62 the imports of tbe Kapad- 
vanj sub-division were valued at £:j0,28o (Rs. 3,02,830) and the 
exports at £25,420 (Bs. 2,54,200).> 
T traffic, Besides by improved roada, land traffic hax been aided by tlM 

-1877. coustmction of a line of railway, that with a total length of bll 

miles mns through the whole brendth of the district north-W 
and south-west. This line finished ui 18G3 has, beginning with "^" 
south, six stations, Vilsad, Nivli, A'uand, Boriavi, Nadi&d, : 
Mebmadnbad. Prom the A'nand station a line locally known as dfr 
Ddkor branch runs north-east for a distance of thirty-two m" 
This branch finished in I87i has five stations, beginning from 
west, Bhfilaj, Umreth, DAkor, Thasra, and Pfili. TraiRc figam 
for tbe main line stations are available aince 1868. From tbMS 
returns it would aeem that though compared with the earliest 
there is at present a considerable advance, the traffic was somewbit 
on the decline in passengers between 1871 and 1S73, and in gooJi 
during 1871 and 1872. Since its opening in 1874, the incresM ■' 
traffic on the Ddkor branch has been much more rapid than on A> 
main line. In 1874 the DiSkor branch had twenty-eight per 
of the total passenger and nineteen percent of the total goods traffic, 
in 1873, both in passengers and goods, its share rose to thir^-A^ 
and in 1877 to fifty-two percent. On the main line in 1868 lien 
wore four stations. The number was in 1870 increased to » 
Of these, Kh&mbH* had so small and so declining a traffic that, 
being kept open for three years, it was closed. Both in paaaeDgfft- 
and goods the most important stations on the main line «• 
Nadi&d, A'nand, Mehmadabad, and Vaaad. The remaining 
stations, N&vli and Bori&vi have no goods, and a very n 
passenger tmffic. The number of stations on tbe D&kor bnuidi 
since 1874 been increased from three to five. Of these, IMkeE 
the first passenger traffic station and Pali is the lai^est ^ ' ^^ 
station in the whole district. Umreth stands second both in CmM 
gers and goods. Of the rest Bhalnj has no goods traffic, and Tblbi 
shows bat insignificaiit totals. The returns for all the statioiui in 
district show that 346,746 passengers were carried in 1868, coonpai 
with 966,022 in 1877 ; while the traffic in goods has risen di 
the same period from 31,138 tons to 107,914 tons. The"", 
total of passengers and the largest quantity of goods carried di 

' Bom. Gov. SeL, CXIV.. 690. 

* Khteihlj hod never any goods traffic, aod its total of pasMueen Fell ■ 
in 1870 tu 836 in 1872. 
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m often years were in 1877, and the cOTreaponding lowest 


dthe smallest quantity, in 1868. The following statement 


n tabular form the fluctuatiotia >n the chief articles of trade. 


Erom and to the difFerent stations of the Kaira district. 


Kaira Railaay. Ooodt, IS68-IS77. 
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the above tabic it will be seen that the principal articles of 
ure impressed and half-pressed cotton, clarified butter, 
, Bassia latifolitt, grain, tobacco and since the opening of the 
way, timber. Glass and soap, though peculiar to the district, 
ifactured in such quantities as to contribute materially 
zport trade. The principal articles of import are cotton- 
tol, molasses, sugar, piece goods, twist, and timber. 
letails for the Nadiiid station show an increase in the total 
of passengers from 126.223 in 18138 to 175,367 in 1877, and in 
itity of goods from 16,430 t<ms in 1868 to 24,087 in 1877. 
the ten years ending 1877, the greatest total number of 
in was 193.101 and of goods 27,240 tons, both in 1870; 
est fignres were in 1868. The returns for A'nand show 
wnger traffic has increased from 110,816 in 1868 to 151,722 
with the highest total of 172,387 passengers in 1870 and the 
>tal of 79,370 in 1873. Goods traffic shows an increase from 
1868 to 13,670 in 1877 : the highest total was 14,694 
1871 and the lowest 10,263 in 1868. At Vasad, goods traffic 
reased from 3('32 tons in 1868 to 12,910 tons in 1877; 
best total was 14,403 tons in 1876. On the Dakor branch, 
JT traffic has increased from 182,421 in 1874 to 42.5,584 in 
id goods from 9161 tons in 1874 to 53,312 in 1877. The 
ta6on retams show that passenger traffic has increased from 
in 1874 to 284,330 in 1877; goods traffic shows an increase 
32 in 1874 to 9626 in 1877. Like Dakor, Umreth shows a 
■able increase in goods traffic, the total for 1874 being 3329 
linst 11,148 in 1877. The following statement contrasts in 
-10 
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form the passenger and goods traflSc at each of the etatione 
:aira district in 1868, 1870, 1872, 1874, and 1877. 

Kaira Railway, Paaaengere and Oaods^ 1868-1877. 



Statiok. 



Jfain Line, 



NAtU 

A'nand 

BorlAvi 

NadiAd 

Kh4mbU(a).. 

ICahmadAbad 



• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



• • • 

• • • 



Dtitaiic* 

or MILU 
PROM 

Bombay. 



Total 



tranek Line, 



BliAlaJ 

Umreth 

DAkor 

Th&sra 

Ilanfl:Ari(6)... 

P«i 



Total 
Onad Total 



SS9f 

»H 

380j 

3( 

291i 



(74 

1801 
t8t4 

ml 



1868. 



376} 
2K3( 
288 

t9^ 

2961 

SOlf 



lain Lin$, 



VAiiad 

NAvU 

A'nand 

BorliTi 

NadULd 

Khdmbli ... 

Mehmadabad 



88313 
llb,'816 
126ii28 

73^394 



1870. 



isn. 



346,748 



80.804 
10,641 

17i»«87 
18170 

ld3»191 
85M4 

108,905 

M(K182 



346,746 



560,18i 



48,908 
16,276 

1MJ18 
».931 

164.291 
896 

103,400 



1874. 



«0.7«8 .^ 

l«,on 1MB 

i».9es I liua 

27.140} 
161^173 






493,700 



498,700 



96,811 



inm 
imjm 



471,888 



1S,7M 

48,881 

196,088 






188,481 







GooMnrToira. 



8691 

269| 
274 

280] 



Total 



Branch Lint, 




fihAlaj 

Umreth 

DAkor 

Th.Asra 

BangAri 

PAli ... 



Total 
Grand Total 



276f 

283j 
288 

29K} 
301 1 



8033 
l'6i363 
16.430 

1413 



8027 
14,668 

97,240 
1855 



4948 

18^174 
16i594 

• ■ • 

1623 



31,138 



48,775 



36,333 



31,138 



48,776 



eni 
ujiie 

lVi808 
"tti8 



89.414 









9161 



36,383 48,575 



(a) KhAmbli was closed in January 1872L (6) HangAri was closed in Jaooafy 18ff» 

Tlie Kaira or charoiur trade in clarified butter, believed to 
worth to the district about £80,000 (Rs. 8,00,000) a year, di 
special notice.^ The butter is made from the milk of cows, bi 
sheep, and goats. The makers are Kanbis, Kolis, Rajputs, Bel 
and Bharv^s, as well as Chamadids, Dheds, and others of 
depressed castes. The better class of ghi makers trade direct 
Vdnia, Bhdtia, and Lohana dealers ; the lowcaste makers 



^ Clarified butter has for many years been one of the chief Kaira export* 
1824 the PetUd, now Borsad, cultivators exported Urge quHntities of ghl In 
own carts and with their own bullocks they made every year four or five trip* ' 
bringing back cotton seed. They also took ^At east to Hilol and Kiloltnd ^ 
back raw sugar. — Bom. Gov. Sel., XT., 110. 
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Uirou^h Masalmaa brokers. The local dealers buying in small 
quantities collect a \&rge stock. This they are said to adulterate 
Bometicoes by mixing different sorts of 'jM, sometimes by adding 
aesamam, fa/, poppy seed, khagkhns, or vnthadaheTry oil. The mixing 
OTer, the dealers store thej'iiinlarge leather bottles.' These bottles 
tiiey either export at their own risk or store at the ijhi markets 
to meet the demands of foreign dealers. The chiof markets are 
A'naDd, Umreth, NAvIi, and Karamsad, where buyers come from 
Surat, Baroda, Broach, Jambusar, Cambay, Bhavnagar, Gogha, 
'Tfwdb.w&Dj Limbdi, Dholera, and Bombay. 

aJobaoco another of the chiof exports ia sent to Gujardt, Malwa, 

1 the Deccan. Details of the tobacco trade have been already 

--i(p.*7). 

Until the opening of steam factories at Ahmedabad and Nadtad 
(1870-1876), the spinning and weaving of cotton was, next to 
agricnUnre, the most important industry of the district. Almost 
aU the women, both in towns and villages, were formerly to 
some extent engaged in spinning cotton thread. But the 
oompetition of local steam factories has greatly reduced the demand 
Sot bandspuu yarn. Formerly cloth woven by Dheds and Musal- 
m&na was, besides meeting the local demand, sent to Katlam and 
Otbei* parts of India. This cloth, coarse and very strong, served both 
Jor clothes and sacking. But of late years tbe demand for both 
purposes has greatly fallen. For sacking, Bengal jute cloth has 
1p a large extent taken the place of the local manufacture, and the 
wearing cloth, which from its greater strength and cheapness had 
Utile to fear from the competition of European piece goods, has now 
been to a great extent ousted by the produce of Bomliay and 
Gajarat weaving mills. Fine cloth for robes, sddis, waistcloths, and 

eitaloons are woven by Monma and T&i Musalmans, and a few 
ndus of the Khatri caste. Able to buy yarn cheaper than 
ifijrmerly, weavers of this class, though competition has reduced their 
I'^tDfits, find a market for their goods. Calico printing and dyeing are 
Itkrried on to a considerable extent, chiefly in Nadiad, Kaira, Dakor, 
jOmreth, Mehmadabad, A'nand, Sastapur, KathlaJ, Malar, and 
SCapadvanj. Except fora few M^rvadi Musalm&ns, these industries 
M% in the hands of Hindus of the Bhavs&r caste, who number 3883 
Bonis. Kaira water is thought specially useful for dyeing, and its 
prints have a good name. Besides a widespread home demand they 
are exported to Siam and other places. Some of the printers 
ire aen of capital and prepare articles on their own account. They 
Mij their cloth and colours either from Ahmedabad or Bombay 
■iercbanta, and sell their prints in lota on the spot to Viinia dealers, 
lome of whom come from considerable distances. Tbeir trade 
••"B suffered from competition. Many of them are said to bo giving 
■p priming and taking to other occupations. In 1876 (Aug. 17) 
^ *l«m spinning mill with engines of fifty horse powef and 9744 
^riodles, (5584 of them mule and 3360 throstle, waa at a cost of 
tfc__ 

W. These bottlea or tunddi, made by men of tho Dabgar oaete, vwy in price from, 
^fe tD5«. andinci<[^ity (coin 80 to 200 (KiumU (Ij to 5 m<ui4.t 
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ChKptar VI- £iS,500 (Rs. 4,85,000) started at NadUd. Of the 400 £100 si 
MuafutarM. ("^'y ^^^ ^^^ been taken up. The shareholders belonged chiel 
1877, Bombay. Hardly any local residents had any interest in the 

Forced to borrow to make up deficiencies and meet expenses, in i 
of the local advantages of cheap cotton and labour and large 
demand, from heavy interest, dull trade, and cheap yam tlta 
nrorked at a loss and after 2^ years (Dec. 1878) had to be cL 
While at work the mill employed nearly 300 hands, two-thin 
them local, Hindus of the Khed&val Brihman, Khatri, Tspo( 
Kanbi, Koli, V^ghri, and Bavalia castes and Miisaltnaos in i 
equal numbers. Monthly wage payments averaged nbont 

!Kb. 2600) and the yearly consumption of cotton about 3o7 
1000 kkandiji). The cotton came from Ahniedabad, Viisin 
Wadhwan, Baroda, Broach, and sometimes from Surat. The 
was sold chiefly in the Kaira, Baroda, and Ahmedabad dietriols 
in smaller quantities in Katbiawar, Palanpur, and Pati. 
ling. Glass-making has its headquarters at Kapadvanj. The wq] 

are Mu9almi,ii8. The glass is made in large earthen fumaa 
form like huge slipper baths, the floor sloping forwards to 
prepared to receive the melted glass. The furnace inside is h 
as hard and Sooks as white and slippery as ice. The comiw 
parts of the glass are alkali, us, and impure carbonate of i 
tajji kkdr, and a dark coloured fi.inty sand from Jeypnr. 1 
are mixed together, placed in the furnaces, and thoroughly b 
for honrs. When ready the boiling mass is allowed to run ^ 
trench where it remains till cool. It is then broken into i 
pieces, remelted, and in this liquid state made into banglce, bt 
bottles, glasses, and fancy animals chiefly pettcocks. I'be Ud 
extremely thin and brittle, smashing to pieces when touched.' 
produce of the Kapadvanj glass factories goes chietly to Bon 
and Katbiaw&r. 

Soap is manufactured by Musalm^ns. It is made by mi] 
alkali, soda, and lime in water and allowing them to soak for M 
hours. The water is then drawn off and a quantity of mahvdt 
doHu, is added, and the whole boiled in large brick caMn 
When ready the mixture is mn off into shallow brick troagba I 
left to cool. It is then gathered into a large heap, pounded i 
heavy wooden mallets, and cut into round c-akes. According tot 
amount of mahiuh oil it contains, soap varies in price from 1}^ 
3d. (1-2 annas) the cake.' It is sent to Ahmedabad, So 
Broach, Kathiawar, and Bombay. The soap trade is entirely ui 
hands of Musalmans of the Daudi Bohora sect. 

A district whose wealth and traffic are almost entirely agricnltw 
has naturally little trade organization. The use of the «i 
mahdjan or great men is entirely social, applied to the menibert 
the Vinia, Shravak, and Son! castes. They have no gnOtU i 
trade pnirioses, and among none of the artisan classes doe* i 
practice of apprenticeship prevail. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

HISTORY. 

Obossbd by so many of the cliief lines of traflSc between upper 
snd central India and the coast^ the district contains settlements 
of very great antiquity.^ Under its different Rajput dynasties 
(746-1290) the lands of Kaira were, except perhaps Th&sra and 
Kapadvanj^ included in the settled and directly-managed portions of 
{he Anhilvida domain. At the end of the fourteenth century they 
paaaei under the Musalmdn kings of Ahmedabad,and with the other 
crown lands were in 1573 transferred to the Moghals.* From about 
1720 to 1750 the district was the scene of almost unceasing con- 
flicts between the Mardthas and the Musalman viceroys and nobles. 
Xaxcept that the Kaira estate was for ten years left in the hands of 
tlie Babi family, on the capture of Ahmedabad (1753) the districts 
^rere shared between the Peshwa and the O&ikw&r, and remained 
with them till made over to the British^ partly in 1803 and partly 
in 1817. 



Ohaptor Vn. 
Hiitory. 



^ See Kaira and Eapadvanj. 

* Except Kapadvan], the whole of the district was included in Todar Mai's Survey 
(IMO).— Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec., U. of 1821, 672. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION. 

Past of the lands of the district came into British possession in 
1803, and the rest in 1817. Under the terms of the treaty of 
Bassein (1802, December 31st) the Napad group of villages wis 
handed over by the Peshwa.^ In 1803, for the maintenance of the 
troops supplied by the British Government, theGaikwdr ceded Nadiad, 
Matar, and Mahudha.* In this year also, the Graikwar granted in 
perpetual gift the fort and town of Kaira, as a proof of his friendship 
and as a testimony of his sense of the benefit he received from hi 
alliance with the Honourable Company^s Government.* Under the 
treaty of the 6th November 1817, to provide for the regular payment 
of additional troops, the Gaikwar ceded* Mehmadabad, Alina, lli&sia^ 
Antroli, and half of the town and district of Petlad.* At the same 
time Kapadvanj and Bhalaj* were received in exchange for the 
district of Bijapur in north Gujarat. 

The territories acquired in 1803, along with Dholka, Dhandhnka, 
Rdnpur, and Gogha now part of the Ahmedabad district, remained 
from the date of their cession to the 14jth May 1805, in charge of the 
Resident at Baroda. During that time, a European assistant and native 
oflBcers administered according to local usages the police and justice 
of the country. In 1805 a Collector was appointed with jurisdicticm 
over the ceded districts, both those to the north of the Mahi and 
those to the west of the Gulf of Cambay.^ In the same year the town 
of Kaira was chosen to be a large military station. The increase in 
British possessions, that followed the Gdikwar treaty of 6th November 
1817, called for fresh administrative arrangements.® The 
territory north of the Mahi was, from the 1st January 1818, divided 
into two districts. Of these, one, now the Kaira district, was called 



1 Aitchison's Treaties, FV., 214—216. 

>Nadiild was ceded on the condition that £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) from the revenneft 
■hoold be annuaUy paid to Malh&rrdy G&ikwir. When Malh^rriv fled (1803), the 
entire revenne lapsed to the British Government. 

• Aitchison's Treaties, IV., 216 and 219. 

* Aitchison's Treaties, IV.. 231, and Rec. III. of 1819, Sec I. 

' For the interests and convenience of both Goyemments, the right of the Britiib 
Government to the town of PetUd was, in exchange for the town of Umxeth. 
ferred to the GAikwdr.— Reg. III. of 1819, Sec. I. 

•Aitchison's Treaties, IV., 2Z2, and Reg. I. of 1817, Sec. XL 

y Reg. II. of 1805, Sec. V. 

> Aitchioon's Treaties, IV., 226—231. 
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the Eaabern, and the other, now the Ahmedabad district,^ was called 
the Western Zilla. In 1 830 Kapadvanj was included in Ahmedsbad, 
and Kaira reduced to a sub-col lectorate nnder the Principal Collector 
of Abmedabad. In 18^3 Ahmedabad and Kaira were again sepa- 
rated. Since then, more than once, Tillages have been moved 
from one district to the other, and the original irregular groups and 
collections of villages have been gradually consolidated into se?ea 
enb-diviaiona. Of these, under the Collector's charge, three are 
generally entrusted to the covenanted 6rst assistant, three to the 
nn covenanted district deputy collector, and one kept by the 
Collector under his own control. The supervieion of tbe district 
treasury ia in tbe hands of another uncovenanted assistant styled 
the head-quarter, huzur, deputy collector.' These officers are also 
■ssistante to tbe Collector as district magistrate, and tbose of tbem 
] 'who hare revenue charge of portions of the district have, nnder the 
' loncy of the Collector, the chief management of the different 

«tive bodies, local fund and mnnicipal committees, within 

B of their revenue charge. 

T the supervision of the Collector and his assistant or depnty, 
i rtrenne charge of each fiscal division of the district is placed in 
^e bands of an officer styled mdmtatddr. These functionaries, who 
e also entrnsted with magisterial powers, have vearly salaries vary- 
^gfrora£180to£300(R9. I8O0-Rb.30OO). One of tbe fiscal divisions, 
', contains a petty division, peta vmhal, placed under the 
large of an officer styled mahdtkari on £72 ( Rs. 720) a year. The 
tnty of this officer is to collect cesses from tbe Cambay State, and to 
' 1 the money to the Borsad treasury. 

In revenue and police matters, tbe charge of the 525 Government 

_ 's ontmsted to 573 headmen, of whom twenty-three are atipen- 

tary and 550 are hereditary. Tbirty-oneof the hereditary, but none 

f the Btdpendiary, headmen perform revenue duties only ; forty-seven 

[ the former and three of the latter attend to matters of police only, 

fc'liile twenty stipendiary and 472 hereditary headmen are entrusted 

wiih both revenue and police duties. The headman's yearly pay 

^depends on the revenue derived from his village. It varies from 

CI to £65 (Rs. 10-G.50) the average receipts amounting to £6 6s. 

" . 63). Besides the headman, in many villages members ^ of hia 

lily receive Government grants amounting altogether to a yearly 

a of £1673 (Rs. 16,730), of which £309 (Rs. 3090) are met by 

'.^ ments of land and £1364 (Rs. 13,040) are paid in cash. Of 

r£4575 (Rs. 45,750), the total yearly charge on account of village 

I headmen, £658 (Rs. 6580) are met by assignments of land and £3917 

"" \, 39,170) are paid in cash. 



Sm. or isio, Sec. III. 
the Burvey sattlemetit is introilupeit a third nneoTenanteii nuivtant ityled 
, . Wr ia BiDctioned for the Pancb Mahil* diBtriutB. This officer wnrks under the 
I Collector of Eai» dnrin); tbe rainy BeiiB''a, and during tbe fair weather uuder the 
bFint AwiBtaDt Collector of th's Panub MahAIs. 

men called belha bhdgia or Bitting Bluuen.are irithont dojng an; work 
a ibars of tbe office perquiaiteB. 
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Tlie village accountants, taldtU, vho under tbe hesdmen keep 
the village accounts and draw up etaliBtical and other retnni^^ 
number ia all 325, or about one accountant for every two villagei^ 
each charge containing on an average SS''" inhabitants and yielding 
an average yearly rental of £584 (Rs. 5840), Their yearly salaries . 
paid in cash, averaging £19 (Re. 190) vary from £12 to £24 
(Rs. 120-Ra. 240) and represent a total yearly charge of £6!5r* 
(Rs- 61,510). Besides the stipendiary accountants, there is, ia' 
Eapadvanj, an hereditary taldti to whom a yearly cash allowaoce <A i 
£24 (Rs. 240) is paid. ^ 

Under the headmen and the village acconntants are the village scvhT 
vants with a total strength of 2949. These men are liable both Uk- 
revenne and for police duties. They are either MnsalmanB or HladiV j 
of the Bhil, Koli, Dhed, and Bhangia castes. The total yearly gmft-i 
for the support of this establishment amounts to £6901 (Rs. G9,U19)[k , 
being £2 6a. (Rs. 23) to each man, or a cost per village of £12.^ 
(Rs. 130) ; of this charge £3689 (Rs. 36,890) are met by — :—.!l 
meots of land and £3211 (Rs. S2,110) are paid in cash. 

The yearly cost of village establishments may be thus sum! 
headmen niid their families £6248 (Rs. 62,480) ; accountants £6I75-'J 
(Rs. 61,750) ; ser%'anta £6901 (Rs. 69,010) ; total £19.Si4'J 
(Rs. 1,93,2 10). This represents a charge of £34 (Rs. 340) on " 
village or ten per cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 

ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY.' 
SectwTt I.— 1803. 
The administrative history of the district includes two secHona : 
condition at the time of transf er.and its progress underBritish maiu 
ment. The parts of north Gujarat, made over to the British in V. 
(December SIst), formed three belts : one between the Narbada ami.* 
Mahi, a second between the Mahi and Sabarmati, and a third totks"!" 
north and west of the Habarmati. These territories varied nmchM' 
condition and in the character of their people. The southern belt 'i*'? 
orderly and ready to receive a regular administration ; the centiiC~ 
with many villages of peaceful and well-to-do eultivatore, contaimSr 
warlike and unruly class ; and of the northern, especially weatwaifi 
to KathiAwSr, a large part were Koli and Rajput states inclo^^' 
within the British territory and subject to a tribute, but in OraeT 
respects left to manage their own affairs. The strength of thir 



i 
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J EaporU 1814-1816 (Boi_. _ . . . _ . _ _ , .. 

Bobertaon'a Eeports 1819-1820 (Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 149 of 1820) ; Hun. U. ElfJl^ 
■tone's Minnte 1821 (Eut India Paper*. III., 677-709} ; Firat Survey ReporUISaWf 
(Bom. Gov. Sel. XI.): Mr. WUliamBon'B Report 1826 (Uthn. Papers 149) Sir J< 
Malcolm's Minute 1830 (Litho. Papers 148. 1-62,); Mr. ElphiDston's ; Stktiiti 
reports. 1S64& 1856 (Bom. Gov. Bev, Rsc, 52 of 1866 and 29 of 1658); R«nMM 
Survey Reports 1860-1864 (Bom, Gov. Sel-, CXIV.) including, b«idea CoL Ftet^Mi 
very full historical aod statistical Settlemrnt Report*, paper* by Mr. Pedder. C&w 

and Mr. Trevor, C.S., on sharehoKl and Tnaliti villages ; Mr. Pedder's Vatan Sel" * - 

Report (15tb rebrnary 18*6) and for the five years ending 1877 much , 
informntiou on the trade and atate oC the distriot m Hr. Sheppard's yearlj Ai 
traticin Report*. 
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lerly class ; the nnmber of half aabdued Rajput and Koli cLief- 
I the unsettled tributaries of Eathidwar and Mabi Kantha ; the 
tnal interlaciog of British lands with those of the G-aikwar, the 
n, and the Nawab of Camhay ; and the numerous and ili-defined 
la IE almost every village combined to make the country 
p the Mahi harder to manage than any part of the Company's 

I lauda of the central belt, the present district of Eaira, were 
BDted over the snb-divisions of Nadidd, Matar, and Mahudha, 
Ute of Kaira, and the Napad and Khari village groups, tappat. 
JBlagea belonged to three classes, the quiet rdsH, the refractory 

■ or gifd*, and an intermediate class the r&sti-mehvas. The cen- 
■ds of Nadiad and Nfipdd, and to a less degree those of Matar 
Khndha, were almost free from the turbulent classes. But in ths 
pg tracts, both to the north and the south-east, was a large unruly 
non and many unsettled villages both of the Hajput argiras, and 
iKoli or viehvae, types. Of the claims put forward by the two 

■ of holderaof unruly villages, those of the Rajputs, as the rulers 
I land at the time of the Musalmiln conquest, and as at once 
pre warlike and more civilized race, were more respected than 
fof the Kolis. Though they probably at one time held the 
I' conntry, the Kolis would seem to have been considered 
lous, or at least refractory villagers, who had froni its weakness 
Id or eluded the just claims of the former Government. Both 
jtribute, and Government might raise its amount. Bnt it was not 
to interfere with the inner management of their villages or to 
ke their revenues. Compared with the lands to the north of 
Uftrmati,* the Eaira district had few unruly villages of the 
B class. Its Koli or »ne/i I'os villages, chiefly to the east and 
|imdeT chiefs, thdkors,* were most of them wretched groups 
■tchod beehive-like huts. Some of them included several 
it hamlets, r<M, each with boundaries, husbandmen, and a chief 
pwn, responsible for a certain share of the whole Government 
|d on the village. Compared with the peaceful villages, the 
pethey yielded was small, the amount fixed more by the chief's 
I of resisting than by his ability to pay. Eebellioua and 
Ordinate, many of the refractory villages especially those near 
■hi, except under pressure of force, refused to pay their tribute.' 

B21 aftermany mMttfi villBgea badbecome qniet.tliereremiiiiiedBaveiit;-twn, 
it. Dei. of HindusUn, I, G22. 

■ uplicatioa of gird» to Rajput and mthvdi to Koli Tillages was iirat alearly 
bMi. Etphiiutdne (IS21). Colonel Walker (1B04) did not bring out thii 
■ba. and Mr. Prcndergiut (29th Jane 1821) doubtod its correccneu. 
fedeigut BftyB, mrJiaU villages are chiedy Hltuated in broken around, the 
nndwhetherthepopnlationii Koli, Rajpnt.or Bhil (Eant India Fapers, III., 
niupport of the diatinction Mr. Elphinstone contend ed that iiifhioJiwas used 
Maw of rsfractnry, and that u all independence on the part of a Koli wu 
■A aaitrpatioa and was not in a Rajiiat, the term had come to be limited to 
BbsM (Kast India Papers, III., TOS). Thia word yrm, apparently in the 

■ fimat. nied in Gujarit in the twelfth eeutury ( Ind- Ant. IV. 74 and 76). 
fan haa recently (Major J, W. Watson, Ind. Ant. VI. 79) been traced to 
b thmt ia Mahi dwelliags. This would fairly well explain tta Qajnrit and 
I India meaning. Bnt the use of it by MintUju-B-Siraj (about ISSO). to 
M wild ftcd foreaC landi between the Ganges and Jamno. makes thie local 
Mian doabtfnl (Elliot's Hist II. 362 and note.) Professor M. M. EunU 
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lapter VIII. In quiet or raMi villages, the lands were divided into two clasBM^ 
,~~, those made over to private peraons either tree of rent, nnkru, or osft 

' AdminiBtratiOlt' quitrent, aal'imi, aud Govemment or tarkdri lands let out for tillt^ 
The private or alienated landa claimed to be grants made eitlier 
by Government or by village managers. Govemment grants wot6 

_ Alien»ted IwmU. either religious, wiji/n, political, vtintit and maliki, or to foster irrip»i 
tion, kuvetar. Village grants were to please dangerous neighboilHt 
girdt, pagia, bdria, koliapa., and dabdttia ; to reward village service^ 
prudita, hdria, ranvatui, and pdlia ; to rednce the presscre of 
Govemment demand, vechAnia and glT&nid. Of UoveraBMll 
religious grants, vazifa, properly a Musahnan religioas grant, viif 
used to include all persomu grants by Unsalman rulere, whetbsrii 
charity, favour, or in return for service. The area of taiid btf 
auder this tenure was smalL Of Govemment political grnntt tlU 
t"*Tiia or share lands were originally allotted by king Ahnwi t 
{14ill-1443) to the former Rajput proprietors, and eilber left m tiiOT 
handeor restored to them by the Emperor Akbar (158ti). Under tin 
Marathas, by ^ale, mortgage, and encroachment, the share had M 
most cases ceased to form any thing Uke the one-fttnrth part of '^ 
vfhole village area. Still, in Colonel Walker's (1804) opinion, IW 
right to the share ' maintained by arms and by an unconqnenM 
sentiment was secured to the holders by universal consent, andwti^' 
when he wrote, 'unimpaired in its privileges.'^ The boundarici 4f 
the share were marked off, and there was generally a distinct quartaj 
of the village where the holder of viinta lands and his dependeril 
lived.' Lands of this class were, in some cases, held by the 
family as joint property, in others, kept in separate shares, or mi 
for the owner by the village headumn. Under the head of 
cornea sirjawin, land granted by a holder of vdnta for the maisW' 
nance of his wife. Even if the rest of tho share escheBted IB 
Government, this part remained in the hands of the woman's bVI^ 
MalikB. The other chief political Government grant was to the claoi « 

Musalmaua called Mabks. These Maliks were descendants of soIdiMh 
who, for their special valour at the siege of Pavdgad (1483), i *~ 
Mahraud Begada (I459-]ol3) presented with about ninety 
miles of land on the banks of the Mahi to the north and north- 



vAda [tntta-edtak) t, Bb«ep-peD, uid in the {ibnwe mtthii'j'OtTa sheepiahM 
wmpletonor milisop. The word mtvi* is, I think, a relEc of an - - '^ 
the country into nianveya-vdia or gjAma the men a quarten and i 
aheep- quarters, the outlying and nntilled tracks.' 

1 Bom. Gov. Sfl. AXXJX, Kew Cerie«,23. Later on (1821) thu o_. 
was difputfd. Mr. PrendergastfSHth June 1821) objected to the eiiilsjud!(4 
in the text, holding that vdnla Innda we« encroachnienhi. But fclr. Elpiilfi 
kept to Colonel Walker'a view. In hia oiiinion, under the old Biadu ton—' 
the Eajpnts divided the countrr amono; their chieTa relatiunB, and ihe Mii»_ 
when they cane kept three-fourtliB and left a one-fourth share 1o the Rajpat c 
(Esit India P»pera, III., 708. SeeaUoMr. Wil]iBBi»oii'a report in Bpid. Got. I 
Papers, Hi), 9). In some cue* the original share had iirobalily been aiAt 
by force. Thus, Mr. Diggle (15th August 1806)inentioiia GirAsiis plonghing wi_ 
landa with a lighted matchlock on the plough to keep the Tilbgerafniin ititwfal 
with them. 

a Mr, Willianuten. —Bom. Gov. Litho, Popere, 149, 9. 
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At the time of the grant these lands were divided among 

s TiUagBsi ; in 1817j when with the rest of Thasra they came 

' British rule, they numbered seventeen; and in 1864 had 

tsed to twenty-seven. For more than two hundred years, taking 

£ of the produce from the cultivators, the Maliks continued to 

1 these villages rentfree. Abont the beginning of the eighteenth 

ry thePeshwa's Government imposed a lump tTihute, udhard 

mndi on the malllci villages, the amount varying according to 

iccess of the Maliks in resisting the Maratha demands. To 

1 this tribute, the Maliks put a property cess, karam vera, on 

■ tenants and reduced their own share of the prodnce, vaje, 

1 a half to a third. Fifty years later (17ti9) the Marathfia 

forward another claim in the shape of support, ghdsdiina, for 

kwdr's revenue collecting force. Some of the villages also 

I liable to a payment to the Babi of Balasinor. These 

rtioos were met out of the property cess, haram veto, but in some 

« the Maliks were so hard pressed, that to meet the demand they 

opart with a considerable quantity of land. In 1817, when 

a came under British management, aeconntanta were placed in 

Uiki villages and a field register of all the lands was prepared. 

1 acreage rate was imposed on Government lands not tilled by 

9 Malika, and a quitrent on the alienated land. As the Maliks 

tQl levied special cesses to meet their tribute to the Gaikwar and 

B&bi of Balasinor, the new assessment pressed the cultivators ao 

I, that they began to desert their villages. To prevent this a new 

ment was made in 1819. The cesses on the cultivators of 

mment land, not in the Maliks' hands, were consolidated into one 

ge rate varying considerably according to the cultivator's caste. 

B Ualtks were to continue to hold the lands they tilled rentfree, 

' *" mothernnalienatedland, instead of the produce share, were to 

' » fixed money payment. As to the Gfiikwar's tribute, 

mem in some cages agreed to pay the whole, and in others only 

f. Two years later, failure of crops forced a reduction of 

98meiit, the loss of revenue being borne in somewhat larger 

lortion by Government than by the Maliks. In 1824 

vmment accountants were withdrawn from the Maliks' villages, 

B privilege of self -management, granted to the Koli and Rajput 

»in IS21, was extended to the Malika. Soon after, the villages 

B on paying Government a lump sum leased to the Malika, and 

J were left free to alter the rates of assessment as they chose. 

D leases lasted till 1837 when the arrangement sanctioned in 1819 

I 1823 was again introduced. In 1843 and again in 1850 district 

Ts complained that the Maliks had so adjusted the assessment, 

^ while the Government share had been reduced by one-half the 

ilik's share was about ono-fourth larger than in 1819 and the 

lowing years. But Government were unwilling to interfere till 

"* "10, on the introduction of the revenue survey, the Maliks wore 

if they would continue to manage their villages, paying 

~ment a fixed rental. To this they would not agree, stating 

9 number of sharers was too great to give them any chance 

Cill* (1828) in his Jamdbandi report upeaka o( Ihcm aa the bdrgiim or twelv» 
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IBtoptor TUL chiefly on tha alienated land in his hands, which he contanneii to 
jjj^ hold either rentfree or suliject lo a qnitrent. If hia state improre^ 

jl^muiiitxirtion. he waa forced to add to hie ttUare of vehta, aud if auluokj, he «m 
lana allowed to give some up. The holder of vehta land wa« puv 

owner of the village. He could mortgage the land, and iiutwi 
nentUnd. ^^^ Government rai.scsd the village paytneut, hiti rent could not ba 
increased. In villages where the area of Government land was 
small to supply a share for each cultivator, the qnantity required 
taken from the alienated laud, and is return a quitrent was p«iii to- 
the owner. In villages where, after the Iota were distributed, ao 
Government land remained over, a rate of paymeut was fixed, ■ 
the land, called kliotta, was distributed among the vefita holdi 
In villages inhabited only by shareholders the balance of I 
alienated land was assessed and distributed in the same way as U« 
land.' The principle of vc^ta and ATtufd lands, the allotmeot olfk. 
certain area of greatly over-assessed land, was the same. Brt^ 
were remnants of the perfect sharehold or»ania rillage deacribrij 
below. Both in sharehold and in vf.hta villages the body of 
were liable for the whole Government demand. They differed tni 
that in a perfect sharehold or narva village each member 
according to his hereditary share ; in a vckta village the share t 
according to the member's power to pay. In a khdtdhandi tiUm 
the management was iu the hand of a contrai-t<)r or Goveminiq 
officer and the joint responsibility had ceased. The third pradkfl 
was for the cultivator to take out a written lease, ganvat, engagilf 
to till the land for one year. This land, Ij'ing in most CHM 
beyond the enclosed parts of the village, was too poor to have fixnE 
holders. It was generally tilled by upuroadliig or workmen from ■ 
neighbouring village. * If a cultivator kept on tilling the vaip 
field for several years, he would have lo take out a runuing leMOd 
ch/Uu i/anvat. Under this arrangement there was no regular OMh 
bigholi, for the different qualities of land ; the rate varied iriHl 
the crop, or each field had its own rate. Unless he gare notic^^ 
cultivator had to pay the cess on all the land he held.' 

Except Government grants and hereditary shares, the lands vtft 
not the property of the holders ; they were let out to the cultivaton Ijf 
the village headmen. If the cultivator failed to pay bis shsr^' ' 
crops, and except his tools, his property were attached. Govi 

1 A village so held vaa culled narva. It differed from the ordinuy 
becauae the diTiaion waa not u in the onlinary form iiccording to the regnur _ 
Tuloa of divuion. bat wm acconiinu to the hoIder'B meani. Cnptain RobeiliaD 
this as an eiample of the detaila of a rfJUa holding, Kdmdis IshvardAs of tlw t' 
of Majtral hoUU altogether e<) acres oMuid, and pb;* A rent of £14 ISi. (IU. 
Of the 6« aorea one and a half of whla lanil paid £10 *«■ {Ra. 102); 13 
rentlnnd paid £4 lit. (Ra. 47); and 40 acres were held rentfrse. — Kaira 
Key. Book. 1821. 

» Mr. WilliomBon, Bom. Gov. Lithn. Papers, i 149, 5. Leuea were ali 
in certain special caaca. In the nnall state of Kaira the lanil waa (1804) 
the aiiltivators for terma of from three to five yean, the cultivators enj 
either half of the crop in kind or its mnuejr value. It was aUo the 
revenue farmer when he foand a village ruined or waste to lease it. The IM 
might again parcel oat the landa of the village in toaaes.— Col. Walker (ISM) &I 
Gov, SeL, XXXIX,, 9. 25. 

> Capt, Robertaon, Eain Itev. Outward Book, 1331, 
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ring one-eigitb ia addition to their regular share of the produce. Chapter ^ 
ke cultivator had prescriptive rights and was Bt-ldom turned 
land which he or hia family had long held. When too hard k Umi 
1' hia usual resource, both in Goveranieat and in ahenat«d 
B, was to move into another district, and either settle there or 
H his grievance was redressed. Revenue farmers sometimes 
I t-o preveot these movements, refusing to give immigrants 
liut as a rule they were not slow to make use of the services of 
(rknaan who wanted employment. 

irillagera' payments were of two kinds : a rental or jama, and ] 

^wni or bdhat. The laud tax was paid either in kind by a 
^ of the produce called bhdgbatd!, or by an acreage rate. 
When payment was taken in kind, the produce was 
I by the Glovernment agent and the village headman. The 
nadeeitherintheheld, the i(i/(ar system, 'or in the village 
B khatvad system. Though in different places it varied 
k extent, except in the case of Kolis, Musalmans, and other 
' 3 cultivators who paid specially easy rates, the Government 
i8 held to be one-half of the rain crop and from one-third to 
ll of the dry weather crop if raised by irrigation. From their 
kf the produce the cultivators had generally to pay the village 
I* an allowance in grain, and in some cases a charge for moving 
hin to head qu art ei-s. As regards the acreage rate, hiijkoti, 
Irere remains of the old measuremonta of Rdja Todar Mai, the 
pt Akbar's surveyor {lotlS-loEtO).* A record of the areas wae 
pd though disregarded by the Marathfia, his rates were still 
led by the people. Under the Mar&thAs the rent depended on 
I considerations. First, the character of the soil, the lands being 
1 into three classes and paying rent according to their fertility. 
t, the kind of crop grown, millet paying from 10b. to 11k. an 
pd sugarcane from 15s. to 30«. A third point was the distance 
>field from the village site ; and a fourth, the distance of the 
I from a market. For the benefit of the less skilled class of 
Itors, Kolis, Musalmfins, and others, two special forms of 
hit were in use, one a uniform acre cess called gkattaeJida, the 
ft lamp sum or udhadaald/mi on the entire holding. 
pes the land tax many cesses, ueras, were enforced, those on 
n, carts, cattle, and horses, falling on landholders ; and those 

Mruiumiotl (13'2li) montians a ruatom st Mohmatlabad that mast have pressed 

IjUm ettlttvktor^ At the begioning of the field ■eHson their ploaghs were 

b kmt till thej aereed to till a certain Area of load. 

M haitar ajatom Uiere were three vnrietieH, vbha, when the crop was valued 

ft «^ wheD the crop wni valued eat ; and ao estimate or ddl founiLed on the 

iMn of a pnrtioD of the lielil.— Bom. Gov. Rev. SeL, XL, 14. 

■MliM(1803} the cultivators out of their half, paid from every man of 

pDda, It pouodatoGoverDmeDt, } pound to IheTillngBBacnuntanta. \ pouud to 

to«l,aad 1 pound to the me*eengera.—BoTD. Gov. .SeX, XXXIV., 60. 

Bl Kkpadvanj the vhole of the present Kaira district would seem to have 

pmred by Todar Mai. Though the system 'a not certainly kaown, the 

■Mlti are aaid to have been : five cnliita, meosure'l by the anna of Hve diQerent 

St one vitrdii ; twcuty mtvdtin, one va»a ; and a B(;uare, mesauring twentj 

M way, one bitjha. Todar Mal'a sBttlemont ia said to bsve continued in 

ID the death of the Emperor AuraogMb (1707).— Bom. Gov. gel., KewSeriea, 
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ipter VIIL OE sEops, trades, hoaaes, and be&rtts, on the non-landbolding' 
La^d claaaes.' The object of the cesses on tillage was to draw a rereom 

' iBtiatioa- from rentfree land. To prevent the payment of ceeses bearing to» 
hard on the tenant of revenue paying land, a reduction of the load 
tax equal to the amount of the cess was often made. Bestde« lb* 
indirect cesaes rentfree lands were made to contribute in Iwowa^ 
by an acreage quitrent or salami, and by a varying cess or 
on Government cultivators who tilled rentfree lands. 

There were four forma of village government. The catamao^^ 
known as the simple, eeja, form, was for the tillage headman tn^ 
engage annaally for the payment of a certain sum to GoverDmeDt. 
The headman realized the amount of the demand according to tlMr 
establislied rates and customs of the village, the rights of the omuQ 
of alienated lauds and of cultivators of every sort renaiiaaff. 
nncbanged. The profits of a good year went to the headman ullilt, 
bad to bear any loaa from failure of crops or short tillage. An o dwm 
form of management, common in the richer Kaira villages, waaton 

narviioT share system. Under this the headman's reeponsibilil " 

divided among the members of his family. In such cases the 
ent branches of the family were traced back to their 
ancestor, and the village divided into as many shares, hhdg, 
ancestor had sons. Each share was made over to the repreaeal 
of one Bon, and they divided it into as many lots aa there wer ._ 
in their branch. The head of each branch was called bhdyiUrn 
palel. He acted for the other ehareholders, but interferod in no 
with their management of their shares. Sometimes the headi 
family tilled the whole village. In other caaea there was only 
shareholder in each branch, and again the shares were occaa' 
sold and outsiders brought in. When there was only one 
holder in a branch, it was common for him to have nndcr him hj 
or men who did the actual work of tillage. Though the shi 
might turn him out, the power was seldom used, and the sub-i 
was as a rule welt off. The sharer supplied him with a hoose, 
and manure, and advanced him money. He generally paid ii 
and it suited the sharer to use him well as he then had time to 

fiart in village politics and stir up diaputcs, the chief pleasures 
ife.* Every year the Government demand, dnkilo, ' 
equally among all the branches, and in every branch 
holder had a lot, plidia, assigned to him. If he failed 
forfeited his right to the land, and the other sharers migl 
to give it up. But even though he gave up his share am 
village, a shareholder might come back and on paying com] 



' The chief ceuea were the plough ta», hal or adnlli vera ; the di 
vera ; the water tax, prtni vrro, geaerSly on ncwcomen ; tbe nrnii csn, 
on torbaloQt aad warlike clusei ; the carcase tax, pol vrro, paid I _ 

dead animalB ; the leave tAX, raja vera, for rjaht to cut cropa ; the * 

kdlhi pdl itro, at first a contribution to buy oSthe Kdthii. attenraiiU ciada |ai 
the Oovcmmeot revcnnc ; a tail tax, pmhlii ivro, on bullccks and buffoJoea ; • If 
tax, i-fwaj rem. (Mr. WiiljaniBon, Bom. Gov. Litho. Papen, UO, 17.) Inaoii»|^' 
each peraon paid his awn tax ; iu othera, the heodmui of a cU» paid tba whidai 
aaaeaament and aettled bow much encb family should give. 

* Cftptain BobeitKO, Eaira Rev. Outward Book, 1821. 
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lis land. The responsibility for other sharers was not always Chapter Vni. 
id.' Sometimes the loss in lapsed, piireln, shares was so Land 

ihat the aolceut aharers were anable tu meet it. In such caaes Administratioil. 

Ed share was managed by Government.' When, ns often 
, the shares did not inclade the whole village arable land, 
iHDoe called the undivided, majmvn, land was managed for ^'''^■ga orgnnimtion. 
kment by the headman, bhd/jdar. Except when they bought 
lite shares, strangers almost never cultivated in a sharehold 
b The whole village site was parcelled among the shareholders, 
mew comer coiUd 6nd a hoose.* 

two other forms of village management were only occasionally 
d to. The first called iji'ira or farm, was to let the 
(to any stranger willing to agree to higher terms than those 
(by the village headman. The other called direct, literally 
B or lai^ka management, was to keep the management in the 
pf Government officers ; the headman or some one else chosen 
nmtnent settling with the cultivators and collecting their rents 
ft any avowed profit or any responsibility for the amount. 
tg and direct management could be introduced both in simple 
Wiarehold villages. In a simple village managed by Govern- 
Irect, the settlement was with the cultivators. If it was farmed, 
fcaer took tbo place of Government. In a sharehold village 
'i direct, Government set aside the fc/idj/du.r or headman and 
ifrom eaxb patidar or. sharer, leaving him to settle with his 
If a joint village was farmed, the farmer might either 
I) the headman or manage the village direct. In either 
I Bole source of profit was the undivided or mnjniun land, the 
' If in eSect already farmed to the sharers.* 

year generally in January when the crops were well 
id, the revenue farmers and the district revenue officers, from 
9 of the crops and the amount paid in the former year, fixed 
i'b demand, A provision was always made for reductions 
tnt of disturbances, and when the prospect.^ of the season 
a allowance was given. The amount fixed, the headman waa 
ponsiblo for its payment and was called on to name a Bh£t as 
rity. The headman then arranged with the villagers what 
1 to pay and took security from them. The assessment, 
Bs in money, sometimes in kind, was paid by instalments, 
slments being generally calculated to meet the cultivator's 



I, Bom. Gov. Litho. Papers, 149, S. 
irilliaiiiKon, BoiD. Gov. Litho. Papers, li9, 2. 

f/er dstailfl of the Bhareholil vitlnge syitem ate given in the Bmaob Statistical 
HBom. Qu. IL, 4S3). The shares uE a, village were for cuDvetitunce kept aa 
ipMta of a rupee. Mr. Williatiuoti gives the example of SttnilesBr in Putlid. 
Lwbwl Mven branchea. each with > twolve dnna abarti. To each dima wm 
n? bii/hdM 18 •tiuHit, 15'8 of tbein Qovcrmnvnt loud, and 2*10 reutfreu, or 
U4 in all Besides this there were 403'5 liiyliitt of nudivided land, or a 
U of 1908'6 bi^I'df. llie Gavemmeiit Uumanil on eai:h uf the seven bruiuLus 
n08D<irRti. m oQ each one anna sbara. 90x34 the Dtimber of one linna 
nea Ba- 75fiO, and this with lU. 294 from the ondivided load, gives a 
Ebb payment of Its. 7S54. -Bom. Gov. litho. Vagat, 149, 8, 
llndu Papen, III., GSO-OSl. 
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Cliapt«r VIIL convenience and made to fall abont the seBSOQ of reopiog.' If th* 
jTT^ headinau failed to pay his instaliaent, th« cmp waa asoally attadwdbf 

AdmiiUBtiatioiL tlie Government manager, humiirimi-lr, or liia agent, and ono-baU WM 
1803 kept anil the otber half returned. To n-ap and again to cnny A* 

crop homo, the hoailman had to pet the rovenne farmcir's IbbaX 
On a village, backward in pnying its contribntJon, a fine "was leria^ 
or a messenger billetted. T)ie billet, vioittnl, at the rerenae EamMf'B 
discretion, represented a daily tine varyinj? from 2«. to £10 (B**V 
Ha 100), A trooper besides his horse's feed was paid one ' '"" 
a day, and a footman received his food and one shilUng.' 

[{«feDuo rtnff. The land revenne collecting staff were the manager, icamavvl^i 

the sub-division spperintendent, rfesdt, the sub-division noooonlHi^ 
majinwiiir, the assistant superintendent, amin fttfl, the Tflhgt 
headman and accountant, and their secnnties. Under the MaaUil 
the kamdvi^ddr was sometimes simply a Government ngoft « 
manager, seeing that the revenue farmer was not misusing his pnvat 
and receiving from him his yearly payment, and in other caaMht 
was both Government agent and revenue farmer. His leas* Wt 
generally for a term of from five to seven years, and as a BonraXi 
revenue rather than a means of jiisttt-e, the civil and crin 
management of the district was placed under his i^harge,* 0( 
division officers the superintendent or de»ui guarded village inter 
kept open the channels of justice, saw that the cultivators were 
oppressed, looked after village improvements, and where ni 
made advances lor sowing. On behalf of Government, he i 
tended the village headmen, supplied all local details likely to Wp 
in fixing the revenue, and settled boundary and other village disptftAL 
Under British mant^Dmeut the desdu lost almost nil their 
and position,' On the other hand, the majmuddre or sub-*" 
accountants as registrars of district rural statistics, formed » 
useful part of the British laud revenue system. In 1821 tJovt 
wrote that it was their anxious desire to establish or pe\Tve thiS' 
and maintain it in a state of efficiency.* The «mi« pattl, the 
assistant, inspected the different vUlage accounts and settle 
Though in these offices the sun generally succeeded the fitlav 
the practice was tolerated rather than admitted as a right, ~ 
Bub-di visional officersforraed a well-to-do class. Besides their 
fees, datturi't, most of them had, chiefly by taking land in t 
acquired considerable estates. But though known as to 
they had no claim to the exercise of separate jurisdiction.' 
,1. The village headmen, patch, the medium of intercourse 



> Bom. OoT. 8el. XXXIX., 10 

■ Bom. Oov. 8eL XXXIX.. 7. ■ Bom. Got. Sci. XXXIX., 27. 

* Id 1803, at the time oi the transfor of the ilistricta nnrth of tha H 
manngErB, five— Kwliid, Mitar, Mahadliit. Dbolka, uid Goghn— i 
of the (iovemment, eotruatoil U'ith the Bupervigiqn of tlio revenue 
Raira. Bijipiir, Kadi, Nipait, and Dhandliuka— were fnrmera as wetl u <^*Bl*' V 
■ame man was tuaoager of Mahndha and farmer of Kaira.- — Bom. Got. Be*. Bk' 
of 1805, lesH. 

* An allowsDce is to be made to the deidU and the; are b; degrees to ba Wl 
ftwny.— Bom. Got. letter, Rev. Dept., 1070 of 1821. ,» 

*Bam. Gov. letter, Sev. Dept, 1070 of 1821. 'Bam. Got. 3eL, XXXIXifl 
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the re%'enue ^rmer or manager, kamdvisddr, and the cahivators, Chapter VUL 
were the gi'ea.t agents for fixiug the village payments. They govern- lT^iI 

ed the village, managed its affairs, and settled its dispatea. Each Admimatration. 
Tillage had genei-ally a head family whose membera were called 
patfi. But among them were one or two of special capacity, the 
vuiMddra or signers, who alone had the right to sign the vUIage 
sfrreeineuts. llie position was hereditary, and though aspatela they 
held no laud, most of them were well off, with in some cases estates 
large enough to raise the owner to the rank of landlord or ziimimldr.^ 
The villagers made them presents of grain, and in return for their 
serrices, they received from the manager or revenue farmer a 
jeiirly allowance depending on the help they had given and amounting 
in some cases to aa much as £G00 {Rs. 6000).* Under the head- 
man was the village accountant, liiliti. This office had ceased to he 
of any consequence. He was Uttic more than the headman's clerk 
mod was paid by a grain allowauce from the villagers.* 

The realization of the revenue was protected by an elaborate ' 

•ystem of sureties. Sureties were of two classes, the Bh&t, and the 
bioney- lender, inaniit'ida.r. The position of the Bhat was very import- 
ant. In unsettled villages the chief, and in settled villages the 
headiaan or manager, from their feeling of a Bhat's personal sanctity 
were, by any threat of his to sit starving before thera or to wound 
fcimself, in almost all cases forced to carry out their agreemonts. For 
tfae further security of Government and to ensure the prompt pay- 
ment of the revenue, a certain class of usurers became, in return for 
pretnium, manotj, of twenty-five per cent, sureties to the villagers 
febe payment of their rent, 'lliis custom which had reached its 
)C height in Dholka prevailed in all the ceded districts. 
'3a Colonel Walker's opinion, tho ^far^tba system had the merit 
simple and well calculated to ensure the recovery of the 
Chi the other hand, the demand was uncertain and the 
liable to abuse and burdensome to the cultivator, who besides 
high rates had to support his sureties. 

Sedion JL— 1803-1878. 

a the district came under British rule, its land administration. 
p bo roughly divided into three periods : the first from 1808 to 
ti, when the revenues of village groups and single villages were 
ned to men of capital and village headmen ; the second from 
U to 1862, when details of village management were collected and 
T degrees landholder's liabilities made simpler, fairer, and more 
nin ; the third since 1862, when the revenue survey system was 
daced. 
1 first year's (1803) management wag successful with receipts. 
■htJy ia advance of the estimates.* By preserving the public 



i-Gov. SeU, XXXIX.,4. 
i.O(iT. Sol., XXXIX.,4. 
_j iuCTWec «" in Nadifiil from £22,000 to £23, 198 
MTS^aoiliii&UlmdhaEruiailll.OOUto £11,GOO. 



» Bom. Gov. S«L, XXXIX., 5. 
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Chapter VUL peace, stopping iUegnl oxRctiona, i^ntiitg ioima for tkeUQanrf 

J — . iirablu waste, and recoTerin^ illegally aoltl Onvorament land. Owontl 

AdmiautrfttiotL Walker ealculakil that in four or iive yoars the revenuu tni^lt 

doubled.' lU-pirdiiifT tbe future manage mcnt of the dintrict, Cotaitl 

1803-18U. Walkor (1 805. Mi July) was of opinion that the tribute of the R»boi 

CbkiiKM. and Koli chiofis should not be increased ; that they shoald b« eSaA 

to furnish secnritios for good behaviour; be forced to givt^ 

Iminala and engage never to ehelter public enemies ; that moekfA 



the illeyalty alienatt-d Government latid shnuhl, as was the ^ 
under the Mar4th&«, bo recovered by offering; the holders two-AMi 
or thrco-fotirths of what they had paid ; and except that the AM^ 
revenue manner, kamdvuddr, should cense to farm the n*Mi 
and become entiroly a Government Bgttnt, the Mardtba q 
revenue management shouldj nntil the state of the country 
knonn. beconiinned.' Mr. Dij.'gle, appointed Collector in 180B,lA* 
with canHiderable dilHctiltieH in his first year of office. A fofOi V 
two hundred men had to be seut against the Alabi Koiis. vrbo nfaM 
to [Kiy their triboto, and in the quieter villagi's diatreaa WM 
by money-lenderB raking up old debts and trying to rwcovot 
luider the strict provisione of the Englinh law. Daring "^" ' 
eleven years (Ih05-I815) Colonel Walker's couuael against 
the form of revenue manageoieat waa carefully followi 
district was distributed over new snb-di vision a, each A* 
charge for a manager, kamiivudar* Villages contii 
farmed, Home in groups, chiefly to the horeditHry dial 
devdiii and umiii pat^iis, and others singly, na a rule to their 
Except that the practice of requiring securities was gnwlv 
up," that the Government supervision was stricter, aod that 
readiness waa shown in heai-ing complaints and checking al 
revenue management remalni>d almost entirely unchanged, 
of the first matters that presaed for settlenuiut waa the d ' 
the superior landholders, glrd»ids. Their way of levying tttf 
demands by force caused much uneasiness. In 1808 Mr. Oigp 
described them oa of barbarous spirit, referring right to tto 




! ot £27,128. 



it dirtnrlied. 



t^^ 



« Bi™. Gov. Rev, Itec.. 48 of ISOs' liilifi— ii»5». 

* Few innovatioiiB wore made and octaikl pogEeasioQ wa: 

tnaximi ftnd miiod principlui laid down by Coluuel Walkt. - 

moat marked effect. Sir John Maluolm'a Mmute of I5ih October 11^30.— I 
Litbo. Paper*. 148, 7. 

' Among tile Maritha nuuiagerB some very excellent aervuita were foofid. 
risa of reienne io 1805 waa chiell; dae to their good rharactur and local kMtr 
(Colonel Walker, July 6th, 1805) anil in the next year M r. Digj^c wonferi 

Kdal eiemption bom the ruleagainrt Govemmtnt servants enunuiiig in t> 
n. Gov. Rev. Rue., BI of 18««. 

* During! the first live yeKrs villogea were chiefly fanned in groups to lie 
tkea singly to headmen, nnd then, though this never became grnoBl, hj I 
Beparate vilUges to the highest bidders.— Ea«t India Papcra, III.. 0S5. 

' CapituLst, raa^otiildr, socnrity waa soon given up. Bh*t secarity •■«' 
tinucltiUin I81B in conBeqnence of the BhAt riotat Mitar, theuntclicewMiM|f 
—Ham. Dm. of Hind., I., 6S2. 

T Cooiultatiuui, 25tb Auguat 1SI3, No. 33, qaoted in East India Tap 
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than to &ny deed. Most of their claims, one of the cMef of Chapter 7IIL 

was bag money, kothli girds, were forms of blackmail, Tliey Limd 

led their demands in the most unfair way. Sometimes village AdmutistratioiL 
en arranged with the girdsia to raise hiB claim on the I803-1814. 

If the headman at first sharing the spoil, but in the end the 
i gaining the whole. Mr. Digglo thought that their claims ''''■**' pftyn"!"** 
Hot be denied, as they would join together and Gnd easy shelter 
Voods and ravines near the Mahi. He suggested that instead 
Ig allowed to levy their claims from tlie villagers, (/irdsids 
be paid from the Government treasuries. As Government 
Hers, they would, he thought, lose much of their importance. 
i Mr. Rowles began to act on this proposal. Kis first task was 
ithe non-resident glranids of Kapndvauj to ngi-i?e that their 
ifhonld be jiaid by trovernment and aftrerwards the principle 
kended to the local claimants. In 1S1(3 Captain Kobertson 
id that in Matar, Mahudha, Nadidd, and Kap&d, arrangements 
pan made, and that as settled in 1814-15, the total yearly cost 
it £2066 (Rs. 2U,fi00).' All further claims wore subjected t« 
pctefit scrutiny and very few were brought forward. At the 
Due that they agreed to be paid their claims from the Govem- 
jreasuries, the ginisiAs were made to furnish security for good 
ipnr, bound to help in suppressing gang robberies, and wai'ned 
py breach of the peace would entail a foi-feiture of their 
poe. 

(reeo 1805 and 181 5, chiefly from the spread of tillage, the land HeventtB. 

|erO8efrom£130,015to £182,187 (Rs.l3,00,150-R9. 18,21,870), 
Irance on the original rentals amounting in Gaikwdr lands to 
I'-BeTen and in Peshwa lands, whei-e former supervieion had 
iier, to ninety per cent,' From 1812 to 1815 was a time of 
brosperity. The Kathiawfir and north G-ujarAt famine of 1813 
114 raised prodoce prices nearly threefold, and as there was 
bre of crops in Kaira, much wealth poured into the district,' 

i fifty years from 18U to 1863 began with the inquiry into 1814-1863, 

{etails of village management and the discovery of much 

larity and fraud. In some of the following years especially in 

Bttlement of 1819, the Government demand was greatly 

feed.* Helped by the unusually high value of field produce, the 

Ktes were not at first found oppressive. But with the return of 

|ry prices complaints of over-assessment became general. In 

and 1827 the rates were lowered, and in spite of a falling 

Hi, this relief sufficed till in 1831 and 1832 grain fell to less than 

{ its average money value. Among the agricultural population 

IB was most keen and widesprcEid. Great part of the revenue 

3iot he collected, and complaints ceased only after some yeara 



i India Pkpera, UI., 726. < Ham. Des. of Hiwl., I.. 690. 

irt rupee price* ruse from Cfty-Gve pounds in 1811 to fiftcca pounds in 1812, 
Hwnt »ny addition of territory, the find ruvenue rose in 1819 from il57,770 
^31. TbiH increane it traaad to three soorces, the levelling of asaessmente, 
boverjr of hidden revontie, uid the spread of tillago.— Bom, Gov. Bee. 14S of 
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Act^uiBitioiie. 



of free remisHions, large rent reductions, and kigher grain prices. 
From 1838 to 184S was a fairly prosperoiia time vritli modfnt» 
rates and steady prices. Then, after some years of cheap gnua 
and general dopressionj came in 1857 a demand for produce, and tlut 
continuing fur five years, raided the district to much comlott 
and wealth. During this time by fixing llie rental as iur ■; 
possible according to the value of the land, by removing cpoi 
and by granting leases, Oovernment tried to make the land tax Im, 
simple, and unchanging. Bad seasons, low prices, and the fear at 
sacrificing revenue prevented these aims from being fully launij 
out. Still by the steadily growing knowledge of the district ani 
by the constant inquiry and supervision of district officers aia)[k- 
cases of over-pressuro were corrected, rates were equalized, ani 
grounds of assessment simplified. 

This period (1814-1863) may be conveniently divided into 
sections, before and after 1831 and 1832, years of great agriooltnd 
depression. Duringtbe first section (1814-18.30) the chief erenl 1M^ 
in 1817, the addition to the district of the lands of Petlad, TUb^f 
Bhftla]", and Kapadvanj. Of these territories Petl^d, now Borsad,*! 
at the time of acquisition, cultivated like a garden, the hoQi«s m 
built and handsome, and the stock of cattle large. But witli all A . 
show of wealth Borsad was rack-rented. Seven of its shanluli 
villages had broken down, and the want of waste land made diulK» 
all the keener,' In Thasi-a the soil was poor and badly tilled, aat 
the cnltivatora lazy and unsettled.' Kapadvanj was iii a wreUlal 
disorderly state. From their retreats among the Slahi laviBi^ 
Kolia were in the habit of sallying in large bodies aud hnntf«H 
their quieter neighbours. The population was scanty, and Ih* 
cultivation slovenly. Except Eajjadvanj, the villages wero lillh 
more than temporary hamlets of the most wretched fants. " 
unsettled was the general feeling, that the Kolis used to cut A 
crops before they were ripe, and earn a living by carting sotpto' 
Broach and cotton to Mdlwa. 

As regards produce prices between 1814 and 1830, the dtstric^ 
passed through three terms of about five years each. From 1814 
to 1819 a time of cheap grain, then till 182.5 high prices, and frffS' 
1825 to 1830 a rapid fall, ending with prices lower than tbej 1m 
been since the beginning of the century.* 

The chief administrative measures of this period were, in 1814, lltt 
establishment of a regular staff of paid village accoimtants, taldH^ 
and between 1820 and 1826 the detailed survey of great part of d> 
district. From being hereditary village officers, the chief or ha^ 
man's clerks, the village accountants wore made paid GovemDMol 
servants and agents. _ The new accountants wore appointed both % 



' Mr. More'B report of 1822. *■ 

s Collector's report, 4th June 1824, Of ■eventj.Gve viUngcg, tbirty wen peaciM 

thirteen nneosy, and tlurCy-two meilium. 
i Millet, bdjH, prices were between 1S14 luiil 1819, on ui Average fifh^-M 

pnnnda ; in ISIH, twanty-niae pounda ; butwcea 1820 and 1834, on an averago foi^-^ 

pounds ! in 18!9, eighty.one pounds ; in 1829, seventy poaodB ; and in 1330, C^ 

hundred pooada. 
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ra«Wj and to unsettled, m*fiiw*, villages. In unsettled villages Chapter VIIL 
collected the dues from the chief's tenants, and except an allow- Land 

of twenty per cent loft tn the chief, made over the revenue to AdmiuiBtratien- 
ment. The wisdom of this change was doubtful ; the chief's 18I4-1830. 
idence in his own village, so carefully respected during the 
years of British rule, was at an end, and he suffered at once Changes. 

'a loss of position and of revenue. Complaints were frequent, 
. Jt was not found possible to appoint accountants to all their 
iRes.i To the settled villages the change would seem to have been 
Suited. The farming system was attended by loss both to the 
nraent and to the bulk of the cultivators, and by many evils to 
igher class of villagers. Government lost because its officera 

knowledge of village resources and little power to prevent the 
nan slienatiug or misappropriating tbem.' The bulk of the 
ndmen suffered because tiui headmen, unchecked in distributing 
riUage rental, leaving themselves and their connectiona 

rtCovered almost the whole from the lower class of land- 
s,' and though in some ways they profited by the system, the 
iUagers suffered greatly by their keen unscrupulous rivalry for 
hip.* At first the change met with much opposition. It 
reduced the power and position of the native sub-division 
» (^cers, and to a less degree affected the authority of the 
headmen. These two powerful bodies ioining roused the reli- 
lasBes to opposition. But the mass of the villagers approved 
easiire, and opposition gradually died away.* A frean set of 
ities arose from the failings of the new accountants. Equally 
to temptation, they were not less dishonest than those whose 

1 Aey had taken. At the same time the post was unpopular, 
be supply of men fit to do the work was so small tliat the 
Ctorwas forced to pass somewhat bghtly over their misdemean- 

In spite of these defects the accountants' inquiries supplied 



r police jjowir were introduced into the mfhvdin viHageB: — 

idiaPspeTi, HI., 634, 

tdflkMi ilieoated lands either hj aalc or mortgage to members of the 
I rlntnn The receivers were entered aa the owners. Tint the headman continued 
•n4 till the land, paying only a Buidl sum to the nominal grantee, fiead- 
O nuaapprcipriBted revenaea for lapsed or leoso alienated landg,— Bom. Got. 
M. 149 of 1820, SS3 and 3DS, 

fll thia ohjeet the hendmen prepared the most viiried and elaborate accounts, 
■ aoi^tbe total village contribution and careful 1; concenting the amouuta 
r du (tifferent village™.— Bom. Gov. Rev. Eeo. 149 of 1820, 380. 
the struggles for the post of vilk^ manager, every village was filled with 
, warting their timeand monej, hanging about those In l>ower. In these rivalries 
BMral principle and obligation were disregnnlecL Leagues formed one day 
ncntea by the most sacred oaLbe were broken the next, and oven assassins wero 
■«d to mnrder rivals who could not otherwise be removed. — Bom. Gov. Bev. 
tg of laSO, 382, 404. 

am. Gov. Bev. Rec, 149 of 1850, 410, 411.— The opposition was keenest at 
Th^e, under the rfeodic' infliiouce, the hoadmeu refused to collect the 
. An Msistant collector. Captain Bamewall, woh sent to arrange a tettle- 
ect with the cultivators. The roeult was moat satisfactory, opposition was 
I down, and mooh useful information collected.— East India Papers, 111., 733. 
BCOttOD with their opposition to this measure, four of the Nadiid Desiis 
1 1814 convicted of conspiracy and souteDced to five years' imprisonment and to a 
<£tOOO. In I81S the line was remilted and the priaouen lekaaed.— Klin 
Mttlemeot report, IGth February 1865, 
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materi&ls for the effectual control of village managers. In settloig 
villages oathc! new sjatem the village expenses vrere as aralegm^' 
OuutUBtration- reduced.' ITie holders of quitrent or rentfreo lands under GoTwro- 
1314-1830. nient grants, were first called on to prove their claims. Exc«pt 

Bliats who in some caaea raised objectioua, holders freely showed- 
CliMigai. their title deeds. In theabaence of written proof, abond witQMaeil' 

by the heads of the villages was taken declaring the jnstice of tiw 
holder's claim. The course generally followed in the case of illegaltf' 
alienated lands was to continue to the nominal grantee the allowa&M' 
he had been receiving and to recover full assessment from tko 
actual holder.' The lands of Rojput oruaM^a shareholders wiUiiig . 
to lease them were taken under the direct control of CrOvenUBflBti 
llie amount of the lease was paid from the Government trsamuf 
and the share was managed like other village lauds.^ In Gonr»>, 
ment lands some progress was made in replacing the many rnimplnt 
and unequal cesses by one general assessment. In each case tt>a 
amount of the new assessment was fixed by a committee of nMns 
revenue officers and village headmen. The points taken tulo. 
consideration were the rates formerly charged, the rates paid hjTi 
similar land, the character of the soU, the situation of the villa^ 
in respect of markets, and the caste and position of the landhalwr^T 
Except in rare instances, the committee's rates were confirmed 1|j[, 
the Collector and remained in force for terms of five or seven yearB,', 
Every year in each village, about August when the early cim^j 
were well advanced, the accountant entered in the village book Wi 
area of land imder cultivation, showing the cause of any rise or fiD^ 
and estimateti the current year's outturn compared with the prodnoB 
of the year before. The sub-division manager, fiamarigMfn 
tested the accountants' returns and explanations. In October or, 
November the|Co!!ector or his assistant came to the village, and niA' 
the chief sub-division revenue officers and the rilla^ head nni^ 
and accountant examined the statements making any rcmisaieu 
or changes that seemed called for. The village rental settM,', 
the next question was, whether the headman should farm the villag^j 
or simply collect the cultivators' rents. In many cases even whfll, 
the cultivators' payments were fixed, (be headman though lie haS 
no chance of gain or risk of loss, to keep up bis position nomiiialty' 



* The villagers Ii&d been charged wbst the manaser speat in fighting fai* tnl 
qnarrels anil the cmt of feaita in which only lonie of tfaem eharod. Withoai M 
fering with neceBi&ry charges the total Na^id village eipeiuea wer« reibuad fa 



^ 



£2350 to £5S«.— CHlitain a-iniewall, Irt August 1816. 

I la 1819, of 431,674 acres of alieanted lana 158.41S wore qnitsMlj 
7G,546 rentfree. The reit was eitbor held on service Unure or pud the full or li 

the (nil Maewiment. The detaUs were : M4t»ir 71,664 acres, 28,317 qaitrsat' 

13,059 rentfree; Nailiid 71,675 acrcB, 26,224 qaitrent, and 14,733 iwUMH 
Mahodha 70,692 acres, 28,226 quitrent, and 10,478 rent-free ; Nipild ]4,)43MMft 
6880 qaitrent, and 2739 rentfree j Bhilaj S431 acree, 245 qnitrenl, M 
1140 rentfree; PettM 112,071) ncres, 39,904 quitrent, and 21,608 rentfrMiMli 
Mehmadahail 13,978 acres, 3426 quitrent, and 2253 rentfree. —Bora . Uot. Ber. V 
149 of 1820. 460-475. 

» Bom. Gov. Rev. R«c., 149of 1820. .<t94^400. 

4 Bom. Gov. Kev. Reo. 149 ol 1820. 387 and 388. Between May 1816 and ■ 
1S31, cultivatoni' liabUitiea were flxed in 370 out of 657 villagea.— EaA Indu ~ 
lU,. 685. 
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Earmed (he village. Where the cultivators' payments were not all 
fixed, the headman generally became surety for the village rental, 
either for one season or for a t«rm of years. To cover his risk of 
loss, some reduction from the original rental was generally made. 
In return the headman signed a deed, engaging to collect 
Dotliing more than the authorized or customary rates.' If for any 
reason the headman was unwilling to become snrety, the village 
was managed in detail or kaeha by the Collector, the headman and 
Bccoontant simply collecting the cultivators' rents.* 

The management of the first six years (1814-1819) of this period, 
Uumgh sncceasfiil in bringing to light and putting an end to many 
abases, would seem to have erred in unduly raising the Government 
dentaad. Marked progress was made in Thfisra and Kapadvanj, 
the poorer and less settled of the 1817 additions.' Bat the plan 
adopted of leasing Borsad, Mehmadabad, and the other rich tracts 
to the highest bidders caused much mischief. In the older lands 
enhanced rat^s were introduced. ThcBe at first lightened by the 
very high grain prices in 1819 and 1820, in a few years, proved 
bordenaome and had to be reduced.* 

In Juno 1821, Mr. Eiphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, visited S 
Ekaira. He recorded the following opinions on the state of the 
dietrict and the general results of British management." The 
appointment of accountants to the villages of chiefs and other large 
landlords should cease. Those who had been sent should be called 
back and ten per cent should be added to the chiefs' share in the 
rental of their estates. Illegal alienations of village lands, though 
resumed neither by the English nor by the Maratha Governments, 
had never been held as a reason for reducing village rentals; some 
ceoa should be levied on these lands and the holders' title con- 
firmed.* In Government villages the accountants had gained too much 
power. Care should be taken to keep them to their own duties and 
not let them take the place of the village bea<lnian. The inquiries 
cl tJie survey then at work in the district should be limited to show- 
"Tjtbe real state of the laud, preventing hidden cultivation, and 
f boundaries. Prom the complications in tho existing land 



R'OldT A few menibeni of tbo bead family bad the right to sign this deed. Thosa 
blM the right wore caUed maldifdm or signera. 

^Ob the appoiDtmeat of sccauntantu, many villages, that their real resources 
^nt b« aacertaiaed, were for a time managed in detail by the Collector, the 
ntanta in shurebold villngea taking the rental, not in a lump sum from the 
igers, but from tho sharers.— Bom. Got. SeL, CXIV., 12. Within a few years 
the •yetem of acCtling with the manager again benome general. — Bom. Gov. Litho. 
Papers. 149, 1—21. and Eotit India Papers, Ul., (i85, 

I" * I^rgf gnuita of laud were made, and eight new villages established. — More's 
^^^Mtndi Report of IS20.21. 

^^me CollACbir (Captain Robertson) in 1819 described the district as on the 
^Hh prtwperoiis. Thu londtox was high, estimated on a basis ofone-balf of the 
^^MKa, but there was a very large area of quit and rcntfree land. Though there 
MnaoioeDof great wealth, there was DO ulass of laudless lahonrers.- Bom. Got. 
■Bar. Bcc, 149 of ISZl, 441. Mr. Elphinstone's accnnnt (see the test) bears this out. 
But in spite of a seeming prosperity, bow mouh the district was overstrained, is 
l^ini in Kveral of (he survey reports (lf<S0-tH2(j) quoted belnw. Compare also Bom. 
0*. Set, CXIV;, 342 ;the rates lixed inlSigpreised so hardly on the Tnaliki vilkgM 



« the pi 



B East India rajwra. III., 6! 
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1 Cbapter Vlll- settlement:, the extreme difficulty of determtniiig the actnal raloe rf 
'^^ land, and the email chance of improving the cultivator's elate, 

.ratiOB- survey should make no attempt to tix freeh rat-es of BSsesein 
. Ilie farming of villages to strangers, and, though to & mnch 

■ degree, the leasing of ihem to village headmen, gave rise to n 
abuses.' It was better to deal direct with the cultivators, reoewiBC 
their linbihties from year to year; for, except in the case of nm 
aharehold villages, leases were ill-suited to their limited resowMfc 
The great increase of revenue under British manHg^mettt' 
chiefly the result not of over-asseesment but of indirect c 
Under a steady and kindly rule, husbandmen were free to look, 
after their fields, and their numbers were increaeed. by strw^cnk 
Boliliers, and others, who in the failure of their former employ 
had taken to tillage. Many classes paid who formerly am 
payment. The cost of collection was low ; fees were fe^v ; )aSA 
nothing was spent on securities ; frauds were checked ; sod 
class of middlemen between the oullivator and Government bid 
disappeared. One or two sections of the district were fully assei 
and half of Petlfid might be over-burdened. But no cullivator>' 
leaving the country, or even moving from village to ^-illage. AdTawa 
were never and remissions rarely asked for; there were uodisti 
and seldom a case of imprisonment. It was true that the resi 
the British rule were not unmixed good. The chiefs and 
landholders were weakened and depressed, the district officei 
among them the heads of villages were stripped of power 
influence, and the men of capital suffered both as traders and ma 
lenders.* But against these evils was to be set the rise ot 
cultivators, the largest, hardest working, and most orderly fiection 
the community. Many of them were still burdened with debt, M 
on some, the decrees of the civil courts pressed heavily. Bntoalif j 
whole their state was thriving, their houses handsome and well taS^ 
their dress neat, and their fields highly tilled. The British GoreBi- 
ment had freed the country from the dread of foreign foes ani 
estabhahed order. It dealt even justice and had nearly rooted 
force and fraud. Considering the difficulties the snccesE 
surprising.* 
1826. The second measure taken to gain greater knowledge of 

=y- district was the survey. Its objectn were to establish far 

village an authentic and permanent record of its lands, 
them into classes according to Iheir nature and quality. 
survey embraced every field, tree, and well, and supplied fall di 
of area, soil, and cost of production. From their village nu 



' OF the Bursad vilUgea the ■nrveyor Oftptain Cmiluhsrik baj^ (1S21) tlis i, 
of letting villagc^a by auction to the highest bidders has been found pntdnctiAV 
([rent oppreBaiun tfl tlie cultivators, of Iom to tha fanners, and of ultiluiU jecr*" 
in the Government i^veune. Ha naala instance has yet been met of t t 
expending money or encciura^ng aLgricaltare. — Bom. Gov. Set. Kl^, 104. 

' From aiiditiona and IraiisferB ot land, no statement of this increaue ia k*rf 
for the whole district. The figures tor the Mahadba eab-diviiion give the fofio 
resiilta: 1804, £9374; 1S06, £11,983; 1808, £13,145; 1809. .£11,501;; 
il2,8M ; 1811, fU.867i 1817. £17.004; 1819, £13,244; 1820. £22.230. 

* Kaat Inilia Fapera, III., 694, « East India Fi^icn, IIL, 687, 
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■opean offirers drew up sub-division accoimta, describing the Chapter VIH. 
SOple and their mode of tillage. Maps were prepared, one for each LMd 

the largest villages, and for the emaller a group of two or AdiniiiutTatio&. 

' e same sheet. They showed the village sites, boundaries, 

ids, ponds, and the different sorts of land, cultivated, waste, open, 

teacloned.' Of the practical usefulness of the survey. Sir John 

t wrote ' the Collectors, in preparing their yearly reports, 

Eer particularly to the survey records ; they should draw a 

, between the actual state of their districts and their 

ft the time of the survey ; they should show what progress has 

1 lOade ia correcting errors ; they should account for any change 

I the ezttint or state of cultivation ; and notice any increase or 

I in the number of people, honsoa, and wells. From such 

9 these more than the amount of revenue can correct opinions 

Breal state of the country be formed.'' Beginning iu 1820 in the 

irviUagea in the north-west, the survey worked east, and taking 

> tlM Kapadvanj and Thisra sub-divisions, passed through the 

ntnil districts of Nadiad and Mahudha, ending in 182C'at Borsad 

ptiiesoDtb.^ The information recorded of the state and manage- 

tot of the surveyed districts may be thus summarized. 

t the sixteen Dholka, now Matar, villages surveyed in 1820, of 

L469 arable acres, 23,217 or 67-35 per cent were under tillage. 

B rentalrosesteadily from £6129 {Rs. 61,290) in 1818-19 to £6967 

"9,670) in 1823-24. Though all were measured and treated aa 

•nment villages, from seven of them accountants wei'e af terwarda 

lldrawn and their management made over to the owners. Of 

b remaining villages one was sharehoM, and the others simple; 

lands of two of them divided on the holding, khatdbandi. 

The assessment was by crop division and cesses. The 

rey showed that former meaauremonts had under-estimated the 

T area by 2302 and the arable area by 4868 acres,* 

B eleven Mehmadabad villages surveyed in 1821 were part of 
I 1817 acquisitions. Of 17,535 arable acres, 11,819 or 67-32 per 
Bt were cultivated, and 5736 waste with among them 1057 acres 



tnrrcy mapd Sir John Ualcolm aaya (15th October 1S30), ' the^ are 

laly well eiecnted snd aflbrd grati^mg evidence of the aptitnde of native* 

t cuelnl instmctioQ to Hoqaira Bcieutitio knowledge. Except the oolonriDg most 

« pluu am the vork uf their hftoda. Perfectly at home iu the ase of the 

olito >nd other inrvey inatrumeiitB, natives on trifling saUriea hare of recent 

rapwfonned aUtbe meaiurementa and other field work, fonnerly solely entmntedto 

MKt olficers. By thia means the yearly cost of the survey was reduced from 

r £10,000 to leu than £600.' ' The msi>a were very neat,' ^ys Bishogi Heber 

w them in 1825 {Marcli 20), ' and said to be wonderfofly correct thoagh the 

K|in8> nleaBDrenient, aniilas, and drawines veto the work of native asBibtants,' — 

^JkJfc., II-. 140. 

I Minute of 15th October 1830. para 35. 

I^^Ite iletaUa are, in tS20, ai:cteeii Dholka, now MAtar, villages : in 1821 elevea 
labnd villages ; between 1820 and 1823, thirty-fonr Daskroi. now Mehnuulabad, 
I am ; between 1821 and 1824, forty-five Nadiid villages ; in 1824, sixteen llmreth 
f IBbilaj, DOW Nadiid, villages ; seventy-aevon Mahudha villaoes, of which the 
~ ' teem to have been lost ; io 1824 ami IS2S eighty-eight PetUd, now Borsad,. 
: and in IS2S, eighteen Nipid, now Borud,.vilLu»a. 
I. Gov- Sel., XL, 51-55. 
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' Cbapt«r VIIL of valnablo ri«i land. £3348 {Ra. 33,480), the rental in 1818-1% 
Land rose to £3til7 (Rb. 8fi,17l») in 1820-21, and was then redntMi 

iBtration. faUing in 1823-24 to £2»92 (Rs. 28,920). All the eleveD viEhi^ 
wore simple, tbe lands of three of them distributed among aepaitUb 
holdings. Except from rice fields, where the prodace was divided, 
the land revenue was raised by acre rates. Dnriiig the first Icmr 

J^eara of British mauageinent (1818-1821) these villages 
eased to the highest bidder. Though they strained the viUiM 
resources to the atmost, every one of the farmers lost heavitv. Ja 
1823 the villages were taken ander the direct management of tfa 
Collector, and the rates lowered. Still over-assessed and reqotni^ 
relief, they were (1826) slowly recovenng. Mehmadabad wm tb 
only first rate village. Of the rest, five wore second cla.»8, 
extremely poor and wretched, one without a single tiled bona©.* Qt 
survey showed that former measurements had uader-eatimaMd. tlH 
total area by lOOo, and the arable by 3258 acres. 

In the thirty-three Daskroi, now Mehmadabad, vfllagea santyM 
between 1820 and 1823, of 49,898 arable acres, 31,154 or «« 
per cent were under tillage. The rental rising from ffH$t 
(Ha. 81,j30) in 1818-19 to £9143 (Ha. 91,430) in 1822-23, 
then lowered to £7486 (Rs. 74,860). A few of the villages 
sharehold, the rest were simple, most of them held on leasB fcf 
their headmen. Rice fields paid in kind ; other lands by 
rate and cesses. Except on soma rice lands, the a.sses 
moderate and likely to promote prosperity ; the villages 
built and thriving, and the people happy and contented.* 

Of the forty-five Nadi^d villages surveyed between 1 821 and 19^ 
thirty-six were Government and nine alienated. In the [hiiljwl 
Govemmont villages, of 88,083 arable acres, 78,962 or 8NI 
per cent wore under tillage. The rental rising from X24M9 
(Rs. 2,4-4,190) in 1817-18 to £28,652 (Rs. 2,86,520) in JSl^ 
was in 1822 lowered to £27,742 (Rs. 2,77,420). Of ihe thMi 
six villages, sixteen were sharohold, the rest simple, the lanoi 
of several of thera distributed into holdings. Except a little 
division, the assessment was levied by acre rates and cesses, 
very high rates on Government land were lightened by the 
area held rentfree or on quitrents. The alienated villages, thi 
of the turbulent or mo/iy(ii*i class were quiet and tractable, 'si 
practising agriculture.' In other parts the lands were rich, 
with much ctire and skill, and the villages large and fine, with 
and complete establishments. The survey showed that foi 
measurements had under-estimated the total area by 483, 
the arable by 11,027 acres.' 

The sixteen TJmreth and Bhilaj, now A'nnnd, villages surreTBll 

in 1824, came under British management in 1817. Of 15,426 a(ill(j 
acres, 12,428 or 80'56 per cent were under tillage. The rental £fi4S9 
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!00) in 1818 riaing to £6524 (Ra. 65,2"4e).ii''J81fl, was in Chapter YUt 
rered to £5823 (Ra. 58,280}.' Thoagh wilh-'Wg:li rates j^ 

md Bh&laj were thriving towns, and except some Jp^rt/i and Adminigtiat 
iking hamlets, the villages were little inferior to Wtose .of 



ghty-eighfc Petlad, now Borsad, villagea surveyed in 1824, ■■■ 
ler British rule iu 1817. Of the whole number, eleven 
Dated. In the rest cnltivation had nearly reached its ntmoat 
a 132,397 arable acres, 101,(537 or 7676 per cent were 
lage. The rental was reduced from £43,457 (Ra. 4,34,570) 
to £38,530 {Ra. 3,85,300) in 1824. Of the Government 
thir^-three were sharehoM, and the rest simple, the landa 
, of them divided into holdings. The demand from cesaea 
. acre-rates waa both heavy and uneqaal. Complaints of 
'easion practiaed by the specnlatora to whom the villagea 
Q fanned in 1817 were very general. Under the strain, 
the sharehold villages had broken, and, though much had 
le by lat«r (1823 and 1824) settlements, it was very difficult 
B them. Still the villages were large and well built, and 
the people thriving and well-to-do.* 

ghteen Napad, now Borsad, villages surveyed in 1826, came 
■itish rule in 1817. Of the whole number five and a half 
'Oated. In the Government villagea, of 16,647 arable acres, 
r SO'IO per cent were under tillage. The rental had fallen 
from £5328 (Rs. 53,280) in 1821 to £4876 (Ra. 48,750) in 
Seven villages were sharehold, and the rest simple, the laiida 
I them distributed in separate holdings. Though, aa in 
hey had suffered during the first yeara of British rule, the 
ere on the whole well-to-do. 

illowing statement contrasts the tillage area, resonrcea, and 
of the different parts of the district surveyed between 
1 1826. 



* This becauia tbe i 
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,pter Vin. Coring tbte ■jceSra 1820-1826 when the surrey was in progT«B% 

Land though.- vi. SDme special cases reductions were made, the contioaed 

" " utioiL higK^vaTiiAof grain prevented the rat^afrom being generally bunl«ti- 
BomeV-'Of the general state of the district in 1825, Bishop HeberhH 
,'■, ]e^ the followiug note. ' I asked the Coilector Mr. Williamaon if Uia 
'■.'<Jovernnient were popular. He did not think it was particnkrif 
otherwise and ascribed the various tumults and risings of tlw 
GujarAtis to their famines which frequently reduced whole families 
and villages to the state of broken men, and to their long previgiiB 
habits of misrule and anarchy, rather than to any political grieTiii]0& 
The valuation of the land was moderate. It was only from year to 
year. But where the crops were so precariouSj a longer settlemaot 
was not desired by the people themselves. Even in the preaod 
system, Government had often to make great abatements and (a 
most occasions had shown themselves indulgent masters.' ^ In 13S8 
a fall of produce prices set in and rapidly increased till tho collapS 
of 1831. In 182C Kapadvanj is described as in a wretched stat^ 
the people badly housed, badly clothed, and badly fed. Mahndltt, 
one of the richest parts of the district, showed signs of diatreu.* 
To meet these difficulties rates were considerably lowered, and bf 
postponing the dates of revenue instalments further relief i 
given.* In the next year (1827) after a further reduction of rates 
complaints ceased.* A good season followed, and. thongh 1828-29 
was a year of poor harvest and low prices, no further rednctioo* 
were necessary.* Dnrijig these years, besides by lowering his nscft 
touch was done to improve the cultivator's position by granl' 
holdings at fixed rates and leases. Sharehold villages were increi 
by fifty-nine, many new holdings, khdiiis, were formed, and t 
large number of short-termed village leases granted.' In 1830 
the district was visited by Sir John Malcolm, then Governor Xt 
Bombay. His route by Nadifid, Matar, and Dholka, led lifii 
through great part of the district ' for its extent one of the finest ib 
India,' The beauty and fertility of the country, the sise su 
prosperous appearance of the villages, the enclosed fields'^ 
succession of rich and varied tillage, the sleek cattle and wdt 
clothed people all seemed thriving and contented. More than ant' 
part of the Presidency, the revenue system showed the good poinUl 
of & direct settlement, with few of its defects. The rates genen^ 



t prieea in the seven y 
a 1829. 81 i in 1830. 70 
' Heb. Nar., 11.. 145. 



Lverage n 
n 1823, 61 



I 41 pouuda ; in ItB, 



* The condition of sharehold villagOB would also seem to have lieen much deprewed. 
In 1826, of eichty-Bevan viUages the sharerB in eleven were in good circumstancei, ■■ 
thirtv-Bix midilling, and ia forty poor, withiaet meanB enough to keep up their tiliict^ 
—Bom. Gov. 8el., CXIV., I5fi, Footnote. 

* Formerly two-thirds had been t&ken at the beginning of the yenr and the iwt 
before the grain was threshed. 

' These reductions were chiefly carried out by Mr. 'Williamson. See hia Jomtbuitf 
reports for 1826 and 1827. 

* Mr. MUla' Jamabandi reports for 1827-28 and 1828-29. Mr. MUls hoped H»* 
few villoges were now over-asaessod.— Bom. (!ov. Sei., CSIV., 159. 

' Of 199 villages leased. 177 were on tomiB of from five to eight yetiTs.— Uf. ffit 
liuDSon'a Jftmil»uidi report, 20th October 1827. *| 




KAIRA. 

[ on the higha were well-tnown, the village accoant bookfi 

lowing in detail each holder's liabiltjies. Many villages were 

eld on leases of seven years and under. The village headmen 

wngb whom the settiements were almost always made, were 

md to levy nothing beyond the establislied rates. Though seldom 

ft]thy, they generally possessed eonsiderable credit and means, and 

re said, by remissions and advances, to help the cultivators. 

Rtpared with the Deccan, the Kaira system Had the great advan- 

t, that the village settlements were made by the Collector or his 

■ int in person. Many cultivators were present and any change 

B aaaessmeot was directly discussed. In Sir John Malcolm's opinion, 

Kiaras possible, things should be kept as they were. At the 

me time, much mischief had, he thought, been done by subjecting 

' land to assessment. Besides giving rise to misery and 

t measure had added greatly to village payments. 

n the fall in the value of field produce, rents were bard to collect, 

i tfaoDgh not prepared to advise a general reduction. Sir John 

' a felt that the rates were high, and ought in some cases to be 

. The cultivator's condition should, be wrote, never be 

i sight of. For a time they may go on paj-ing a high rent, but the 

mast gradually impwverish them, and in the eud will cause a 

Iden, large, and inevitable defalcation in the public revenue.^ 

e end was not far oft. In the next year (1831) the cultivating 

lea were crushed by a further fall of thirty per cent in produce 

98. Tobacco, the chief rent-paying crop, was a drug in the 

iet and the failure to pay the revenue was so general, that in 

1 the Collector was inclined to question the wisdom of the 

raotte system, only a year before so highly praised. The crisis 

It-ll^own how little the bulk of the cultivators were removed 

rty. With the object of raising a class of well-to-do land- 

t the Collector proposed that the village shareholders should 

i more independent, village accountants withdrawn, the 

lent demand lessened, and the sub-tenants left in the sbare- 

lliaiids.* Next year things were worse. The revenue fell 

n8,407 to £176,404 (Rs. 19,34,070 - Rs. 17,(34,040), and tie 

sd with an outstanding balance of £70,818 (Rs. 7,08,180), 

_ £50,818 (Rs. 5,08,180) were for the past and £20,000 

m. 5,00,000) on account of previous years. Distraints for debt 

e common, and in the Collector's opinion poverty was undermin- 

tbe district resources. Remissions were freely granted, 

Eu lowered by about £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), and tbongh one o£ 



L Gov. Litho. Papers, 148, 1. 

I •» jHaAbandi Bepnrt of 1S30-3L The reality of the diBtreiiB hss beea qneBtiotJed. 

n.Gov.SeL, CXrV., 159). But tbe following eitracta shew how severe it wm, 

f u preiont iu every iAb.vi of cnltivators to an extent th^t tends t« impair 

iencf of the reveDUc gyHtpin of miaagemoiit and undormine exteiiaivcly the 

» of the state. In spite of the fttonily reduction of burdenB in the lut ton 

I, the bod state has grown worse.— Mr. Mills, 259, 34th August 1S32. Bom. Gov. 

„-. Rec. 4B2 of 1833,79. All caltivatora are encumbered with dehta, and the work- 

g of the civil <ioiirta ii attended with mach hardship.— Bom. Oov. Ber. Ree, 482 of 

"t. 79, 93. 
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them (1833'34) waa a year of mach local Bcarcity, the fonrfold tWoE 
prices in 1834 and 18-35 relieved the balk of the cnltivatora fnia, 
their moat pressing difficulties.' The next seasoos, with fair cnfici 
and high prices, rodaced the outstmidiiig balances from £70,000 to- 
£:)U,0UO. But the fact that of 308 Tillages whose leases then fell i^, 
a hundred were stationary, 132 worse, and only seTenty-eix betto^i 
shows throngh how severe a trial the district had passed.* Kexti 
year {1838-:i9) the crops were poor. But with rising prices 
standings were smaller, billots, tnoktah, were reduced from +416 
in 1835 to 8t7, and the revenue realized without distraints or wlce.' 
During these years (1830-1840) the district benefited mach by \ha 
drainage of the lowlands in its southern and westera villagQft. 
Between 1838 and 1844 measures were taken to remove the iJuuifc 
and other minor cesses,* to introduce acre rates and iudividoiJ luU- 
ing.s in parts of the district where the old crop division mysteB itiK 
prevailed, and to offer leases to individual landholders." The Kan 
plough, hal, cess was a tax on ploughs only in name. It was reallr 
a charge levied chiefly on rentfree and quitrL-nt lands. The Cot 
lector did not abolish it, but in Home cases transfcrrcMi the amomit 
a charge on rentfree lands, and in others added it to the assessme 
on full rent paying fields.* 1839 was a season of high prices. Qb 
revised aero rates, fixed by village committees on a consideration li. 
the character of the soil and of the position of the holder, diSenij 
from the acre rates introduced in 1814-1819 by including fli: 
amoimts due on minor ceases.' The number of separate hoHiaft 
was, as far as possible, increased. Of these some paid only wl 
tilled, in others no provision was made for fallows. At the sametu 
leases for a term of years were granted to all substantial landholdat 
who wished to have tliom. These measures do not seem to have ban 
altogether successful. In most of the next fifteen years (1841-185^' 
large remissions had to be granted, and few seasons closed widwq 
a considerable balance of unrealized revenue.* The leases, find^t 
too high a rental, impoverished the holders, and by the need s^' 
remissions caused loss to Government.' When they fell in, tiujjj 



^ Millet, Mjri, prioei roM from 120 pounds the mpee in 1832 
luidSSin 1835, 1834 wiw » leanm of • Gitnwrdinary diffioaUy.' N 
IfoTomber. aad though thera was a aooA cold weather crop, there was a loai 
bullocks aad a fall iu the rcveaue of £42,732.— JamAbandi Report, 1S33-3*. 

' Jsmilbaudi Report, lS3:i-3li. Auuthor mcasnro of relief waa to rentore 
Uoda. In IS36 Che Collector restored many Lauds under the promioDB of ' 
1833.— Bom. Got. 8eL. CXIV., 511. 

■ JamAbandi Report, 1S39-40. 

' QoTeruinent letter 1401, 12th April, 1838. 
» Bom. Gov. 8el., CXIV., 119,495-403. 

■ The CuUeatdrthrewan the alienated lands the portion of tho «««• ne 
by the new aMsasment of the Governtuent lamb in each holding- — Bom. 
CXIV., 112, 502. Of atotal of £1392aiily £136 were remittoi- Bom. 
Bee. 52 of 1S56, 113. 

' Bom. Gov. SeL, CXIV., 419, 420. 

' The largest remiasion in any year between 1841 and 1851 »_ 
Forthe five yoars ending 1853-54 the remiwioDH were, 1349-50, £829 ; 1860-Sl 
I851-52, £1399 ; 1852-53, £679 ; 1853-31, £2588. The outataodiiig balanoM 
1849-50, £2825; in 1850-61. £3960; in 1851-52, £240S (in 1S52-53, £3968 ; n 
£3517.— Collector's 48a, Slat Jnly, 1856. 

' Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 52 of 1856. I4a 
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not renewed. The additions made on the abolition of the Chapter TIll'l 
gh cess nnduly raised the rates on many holdings.' And Limd 

Mlf^h nono of the sharehold villages broke under the strain, their Adminiatratioo^ 
Vimia in some cases were gprcater than they coald well bear.* The 
'fienlty foand in paying the rates was probably chiefly due to 
r fall of produce prices from 464 pounds in the ten years 
" ; 1842 to sixty-eight pounds in tiie thirteen years ending 

"Cfe the state of the district in 1854 and 1855, the Collector, 

ff.' Elphinston, has left a detailed account.' In 1854 there were, 

"mdsa fiTe towns with a population of over ten thousand souls,* 

I nll^es varying from 500 to 200O inhabitants. There were 

Jb, chiefly in Thasra and Kapadvanj, 446 hamlets with from 

"ai^-five to a hundred houses and from 100 to 300 inhabitants.* 

Sof the houses were tiled. Only the poorest and lowest classes 

lis thatched huts. Of the 574 villages and towns, twenty-seven 

e wholly alienated, forty partly alienated, and 507 belonged 

ti' 'B(**emment, The lands of the alienated villages, except in a 

"r where produce division still prevailed, were, by their Hajpnt, 

" and Musalman owners, let on money rents. The quiet 

Fibany years had done much to better their state. But, though 

tug the owners some were improving their lands, they were as a 

indebted, and especially the kashdtin, lazy and unthrifty. 

(eh of them as were free from debt were said to treat their tenants 

\f taking the revenue in kind, allowing delay and irregidarity in 

J( payment of rent, and needing no Government help to recover 

lajr anes. The thirty-eight mt/iyasi villages were held by Kajput 

*\ Koli chiefs. Though as a rule moderate, in some cases the 

nment share nearly swallowed np the entire village revenue. 

r lands rich and capable of improvement were in a declining 

The holdera were illiterate, lazy, fond of opium, careless, 

_ «ra^nt, and sunk in debt. The affairs of most of them were 

V the hands of Vania stewards more alive to their own than to 

r master's interests, 
tOf ft total of 452,209 acres of Government land yielding a rental 
, *144,431 (Rs. 14,44,310), 77,933 acres paying £40,537 
. i.4»0o,370),or more than one-sixth of the area and one -fourth of the 
MM, we'-e included in eharehold, varva, villages. Though som© 
overtaxed, no case had for years occurred of a Hharehold 
Biltmunity breaking under the weight of the Government demand. 
'muj of the sharers did not work with their own hands. Others ' 
nt part of their share, tilling the richest fields by the help of rela- 
K>DS and servants. Their position was better than that of other 
litivators. An alliance with their famihes was much sought after, 



1 Bom. Got. Rev. Eec 52 oE IS.IS. 115— U7. 
" ~ X OoT, Rev. Roc. 52 of IS.'iB, 126. 

_ J. Got. Bev. Bee. 62 of 1856 luid 2!) of 1858. 
« The five towns were Nadiftd, l-OjaS aoula ; Umretb, 13,652; Kapad 
' 8 ; Kairs, 1:2,091 ; uid Mdhmadabad, 10,516. 
* Except a few eBtablished by pdliiidrn to reclaim waste iandB, these 

"tj Koli hunlets. 
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and the competition for the estat* of a childless shareholder was keen. 
Freer than other cultivators from the risk of an enhanced reQul, 
they spent much capital and labour on their land.* Still thsir 
condition was not satisfactory. Espeneive in their style of 
living, many had mortgaged or sold part of their shares, and 
fi-om the remainder were ill able to meet the heavy Govenuae^ 
rent. The shareholders' lands were let to men of two clasaei^ 
hereditary tenants and tenants-at-will. The hereditary tenuity 
chiefly of the sharehold or pdtiddr class, held securely and for tbe 
most part at fixed rates ; the tenants -at- n'ill bad no rights. At 
the landlord's pleasure their rents might be raised, or their 
fields taken from them. Both paid at rates eoosiderably ahcffS 
the Government assessment. But complaints of rack-renting or 
harshness were rare. Frugal in their life, some throve better and 
were further from want than the shareholders. But in 1854, clueSy 
from the fall in the vaJuo of rich crops, on most their rents pressed 
hard. Lese well-to-do than formerly, they had in many cases to 
borrow to meet the cost of tillage, and when court decrees WBW 
executed against them, little property was generally found,* 

In simple villages, though quit orrentfree lands had from tWBtj 
to twenty-five per cent less waste, they were inferior to full not 
lands in cultivation.^ The original share, viinta, and religioo^ 
pasdita, lands were, except those held by village servants, as a rob 
minutely divided and sold or mortgaged. Lands alienated hy TilU^ 
managers paid rates varying from a few pence the acre to tha tui 
Government assessment.* 

In the Government lands of simple, senja, villages, the lease sjstsB 
introduced between 1838 and 184-1 had been almost entirely giim 
up.^ The lands were partly held from year to year by tensati 
paying on the area tilled, and partly distributed into anotmeiiti^ 
hhdlds, the holder liable for the same rent, whether or no his wfaclk 
allotment was cultivated." Except in a few villages where thecfop^ 
rate, tulvdri, system was in force, lands were assessed at tot 
old village committee money rates depending on the condition and 



'' Mr. Mack&y'B stBteioeiit (Weslsra India. 106) that from uncertainty kbaot ftwr 
rent they spent nothing in iinpiovcnLenti, thuugh to Biimo tiitent itnu^luTatMli 
trne of the Broach BhareholJarB, did not apply Ur tlie Kajra nariiiililrt. ,i 

* Mr. Mackny's >tat«ment that shareholder* oometiiueB charged SOO 300 pv 

cent ineiccaiof Uovernment rates i» said by tho Collector not to apfily to Eaink ,- 

* Cultivators were said to getqnitreoC lauds at ipecidiy low rates byttmata^ 
only to till Government tielils. 

* Of rdnta ] 
mm to Qovor 

pandUa, Innds, a total ares of 66,793 acres yielded an eatiniated yearly _ 
£2fi,349. Of this 24,347 acres wore held on service tenure, and of ihe teat, uTfA 
were renlfree, and 7^68 paid aggregate quitrenta of £1(>S5. Of lands sold bvnUwt 
managers, a total area of 173,7(iO acres paid £31,743 out of a total of £TI,S36-BcA 
Gov. Kev. Rec. 52 of ISJ56, 93. 

> I.«Baea are said to have harmed the lenaeei whose recupta fell short of tkdc 
rental and forced Government to grant larga remiasioos.— Gov. Hev. Rec Utt 
)S56, 14a 

■> Of 2U0,:132 acrei o! Government lands in simple villages, S492 were lewsA 
34,605 included in holdings, 7 1,246 held on running lenoea, ami 92,069 let ont to teua» 
at-will. 
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caste of the cnltiTator as much as on the soil ; these rates varied mnch ' 
and were farther complicated by being expressed in a, variable land 
measDre, the asra or estimated bigha. Thia estimate generally larger, 
but in some cases smaller than the at'tnal measurements, would seem 
to have been fixed with reference to the kind of soil as much as the 
size of field.' Tenants with distinct holdings always paid the name 
rent. But the rents of cultivators who were charged only on the land 
under tillage varii'd from year to year. As soon as the rains were 
over, tho village officers drew up a return of the nrea cropped. Thia 
etalement, checked by the mfimlatd^r and native district revenue 
officers, fixed the amount cultivators of this class were liable to pay, 
AVhen remissions were claimed, the crop was left standing and valued 
by the m^mlatd^r. The results were examined by the Collector 
or his assistant, and as a rule the produce was equally divided 
between Government and the cultivator. On the whole, the assess- 
ment was moderate, averaging over the entire cultivated area an acre 
rate of from 5». to C«. (Rs, 2J-Rs. Sabigha). But in some villages the 
want of any abatement of rental on account of fallows, the levy of 
ceseea in addition to the assessment,' and family rivalry for the 
possession of land, bad unduly raised the Government share.* Added 
to this, a double currency, their rents paid in Government and the 
price uf their produce realized in Barodii. rupees, caused a loss to ths 
cultivators of sixteen per cent. 

The great body of the cultivators were in a depressed state. ( 
The cheapness of grain left from ordinary dry crop tillage little 
tn&rgin of profit, and the demand for tobaccOj in former years the 
~*ie£ rent-paying crop, had greatly fallen.' In most villages the 
Itiddrs or leading members of the village community were men of 
nee. Of the Kanbis, a few of good credit and thrifty habits 
%wi some store of money. But most of the Kanbis and almost all 
Kolis and Musalmans were badly off. Their stock of field tools 
waa scanty, and they had either no bullocks at all or only one,' 

* la 18^ the nirvey officen found io NadiAd, Boil uearly identical iu value chnrBed 
at nt«« ■wj-iDg (rem £1 Of. 5irf. to Is. 9A— Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV, 167. 

* Th* OBc dC the actual meainre ww wnctioned, liut nut generally carried ont in 
IS53.— «ov. Kes. 17*4. 20th June ISf^S. 

■ Beaidea the plough ceu noticed above, Mr. Elphinston tnentinna a folding, 
tkUa n-ro ; an arms, illidrdla ivra ; a groundrcnt on honbia who hod built on KhAnt 
Eulis' \uDi, Lhdiilii vera -, a tree rem, }li<id nero ; a, personal charge, naiiddia, when 
any hnt tho owner tilled rmtfreo or qnitrent Uoi) ; s charge for tilling in Another 
tiUiige, pnrgima saafilia; for lease to cut crops, raja vtro ; to make up defioienciea, 
iKthdr prro ; for tilling too little land, Iholi vero; and on cold weather orona, rdmU 
¥paJ.—Boia. Got. Rev. Rec., 52 oE 1866, 119. 

* Bivalry id tome cases raised rated to £3 16s. an acre (Ki. 19 a b-nh/c). 

* Mr. Hacka; thus deBcribos the effeela of the very low prices of min ! Tha 
«Oth April (IB5I) is at hand, the day on which the last iiiBtfllmenl is due. The cultiva- 
tors aru at t, loea to know howto moot the denmud. Their crops have heeo abnndant, 
but thry have no market, and the aurplus left in the district makes prices unnsoidlT 
low. (Vtackay's Western India. Bl). 

* Most of tbo Knuhis were reduced to poverty by the great sums of money they 
■pent to marry their daughters into liigh families. Mr. Maokay (1850| Roes even 
fOTiher ; ■ the mass of the cultivators ore so poor that they hire not only bullocks but 
tools.' VVosternlndiA, 120. The eurplus of the Kolia' tieldsgenerally weuttotha mooey 
' ' BT ; their store gone before the end of the cold season, during the hot season they 

l-onfawtiuidwildveKeUbJe*. ThsUaMlmJLnoaltavfttonweraasa closssnnk ii 
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iChftpter vm. In the Collector's opinion (1854) the state of the district called for 
j^^ early remedies. The extra ceBses should, he thought, be taken off. 
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istrfttion. the Baroda currency withdrawn, and export duoa romovBd so as to 
encourage the growth of cotton' and provide a market for tliB 
prodnce of the district. 

During the next ten years (1855-1S64) the marked rise of produce 
prices greatly improved '.the condition of the cultivating classes.' 
The two chief changes of this time were, the making of a railway 
to Bombay (1860-1864), and in 1862 the Introduction ota fresh survey. 
To this survey besides the re measure men t and reclassifi cation of 
lands, was entrusted the wnrk of fixing fresh rates of ns^easmenl 
During the five years (18ii3-1807) of survey operations,* the gnat 
rise of pricea due to the American War,* the opening of the line 
of railway to Bombay (1864), and, except 1864, a euccession of good 
harvests • raised the bulk of the Kaira peasantry to a very high 
level of wealth and prosperity. Except iu the north and north-CMt, 
where there was a considerable area of poor utitilled land, and m 
a few villages in the rough tracts near the Mahi, the whole distnct 
was nnder cultivation. The country was rich and highly tilled aitd 
the villages well built with every sign of plenty and comfort,* tko 
land revenue was realized without diiScuity, and remissions mm 
nominal.' 

The Maliki villages (1863) of the Thasra sub-division, formerlytliB 
poorest and least settled part of the di9trict,showed a marked advanM 
in prosperity. By tlie establishinent of fresh hamlets, their noinhCT 
had risen from seventeen in 1821 to twenty-seven; the popniatial 
was 277 to the square mile; tillage had chiefly in the five years ending 
1863 spread thirty-four per cent, nod the average remissions wew 
only half a per cent. Several of the villages were large with good 



■ CottoD hid riaen from Rs. 80 a lAdndl in 1846 to Ba. 105 is 1851. 

* The average price of millet in the five ye&ra ending 1855 wju 73 pound* Iv 
a npee ; the average price oE millet in tbe five f ean ending ISGl traa 48 poasA 
tha rupee. 

■ The date« were: Mahudhn. now A'cuid. lurveyed in 18G3j Mitsr, now MohmadabM^ 



Kapadvanj, and Thisrn. in 18B4 ; Nadiid ii 
Sal., CXI V, 162,255, 411, 59I,(if>e, 687. 
* The price of millet, compared with foriy^right i 



Boread ij 



— Uan. (M. 



the five yean ending 1881, 
■ then 



, ..._Q and barveet good, lato rain and hnrveiit ahort, millet 

pounds 1 1864, early rain enongh, late failed, harvest poor, millet lifk«n pound* ; I 
rain enough and timely, harvest good, millet twenty-three pnnnda ; 1S66, «arif 
good, lata wanting, harveston the wholegoMl, miUetthiTtv-two pannda ; 1S67, t 
rtU'iB gwtd, late raiua wanting, harvest on the whole poor, millet twenty-fanr noinAfc^ 

" Mitar (1802) bad a good deal of waste hlack soil (Bom. Gov. 8el., CxA"., 44n> 
Mahudha (Dec 1863) very rich in the south and west, waa poorar in the north m 
east, with vast ftainsofwaite land (5M); Kapadvanj {Nov. 1864) waa rich aod ~ ~~ 
throughout (700) ; Thi«ra (Nov. 1864) poor in the notth, in the south waa i 
well wooded (668) ; Nadiid (Nov. 1865) and Bnraad (Oct. 1867) except a few 
near the Maiii were throiighont extremely rich ; 143—2fl8. 

' The remi»ionH in Tbisra and Kapadvanj are not given. In Mfttar durinx VM 
23 jeara ending 1862, they avemged 1-66 percent (Bom.fiov. Sel., CXIV, 4S)):inliUW 
dhaduringSSyearsending 1863 they averaged l'6Ipercene(6Sl) ; inNndiid doriagr^^ 
jears ending 1865, they were less than one per cent (165) ; and in Bomd in 31 ye* 
ending 1866 were not much over one per cent ('-'67). 
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mwketa ; the honaes brick-bailt with tiled roofs. On tho whole, they Chapter TTTT- ; 
could bear comparison with the best parts of Thasra.' Laid 

In 1862 there Were in atl ninety aharehold, nana, villages. AdminiBtratioii* 
Their rents had r^piained unchanged for years, and with special 1863-I8ti7. 

opportonities for taking advantage ef the great rise in produce prices, 
they wonid seem to have become the richest villages in the district.^ 
The sharers were the most thriving class of cultivators, many of them 
tilling their fields entirely by hired labour.'' Both their permanent 
tffiiants and their tenants-at-will were well-to-do. 

The condition of the cultivators of simple villages, except a poor 
onthrifty class in Thasra and Kapadvanj, was excellent. In Matar 
(1862) the people were generally extremely well off, comfortably 
clothed, and well-housed. The Kunbis were as a class very wealthy, 
and many of the Kolis, nearly as skilful and hurd working 
SS Kanbis, had good bouses and large agricultural stock.^ In 
Mfthndha (180S) the Kanbis and Tal ah da Kolis were ' substantial 
iajTBers, fast gathoring wealth.' But the Musalmfins as a class were 
Unthrifty, and the C'liuvalia Kolis in the east were very poor and 
unsettled.* In Kapadvanj and Thfisra (1864), though there was 
a considerable class of very poor Kolis sunk in debt, who to till 
their fields bad to club their stock and in the hot weather had the 
barest means of living," the main body of the cultivators had large 
tore of money and stock, good houses, and rich clothes and jewels.' 
, Nadi^ (1865) and Borsad (1867) population was beginning to 
I rather heavily on tho land. But only a few were poor or 
f, the rest were prosperous and well off.* 
k^nie limited area of the original survey (1820-1825) and the changes 
sduced from time to time in the distribution of villages make 
sssible any complete statement of the development of tho district. 
n the materials available, it would seem that in Matar, in seventy 
nety-seven villages, during the forty years ending 1 862, cnltiva- 
bn had spread from 37,437 to 43,890 acres or 14-7 percent; popula- 
1 from 43,271 to 64,182 or about 40 per cent; ploughs from 
9 to 6649 or 26-0 per cent ; and wells from 913 to 1030 or 12'8 
r cent.* In fifty-eight of the 103 Mabudha villages, during the 
y years ending 1863, cultivation had spread from 41,930 to 49,400 
IB or 17 per cent ; population from 39,551 to 59,061 or 4!) percent j 
ia^bB from 4749 to 681 5 or 43 per cent ; and working wells from 
mteea to 538 or 133 per cent.'" In the seventy-six Kapadvanj 



Jt. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 357. 
P la ISGSlhemost llourisliiiie vi] laces of NodiAd were slutreboliL— Bom> Gov. SoL, 

bv., iBi. 

rSoB, Go-f. Set, CXIV., 1, 27, 30, 31. • Bom. Gov. Set, CXIV., 418. 

T BcKB. Gov. Set, CXIV., 002. 

I Bom. Got. SeU CXIV., 693, 709, 7)3. In Kupadviiuj the Kanbia also aio said 
>i« or laa in the Vinida" handg, 7, 13. 

u Got. Set. CXIV., 664, t>70. 

F The pennle of Na*ii4d are as a whole dftscribod m well-ferl, well-ciothed, well- 

leil, with all the oecea Buries of life, and daily ^wiug in weAltb.-Boin, Gov. Sel. 

T„ 148. In the nortU and north-BMt. the condition ia noticed as inferior (158), and 
B village ia mentioned ubcin^ only a few hati (I6G). So too in Boraad aome villa^cB 
y Ui» Uahi were cliietly in the hands of poor Kolia (269). 
f Bom. Gov. Sel, CXIV., 420. " Bom. Gov. SoL, CXIV, E24. 
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n. villagea,during the twenty years ending 18G4,tillage had spread?! per 

cent, and in the ten years before 1804, population had risen 16 
ion, cent.' Inthefifty-threetiorornmeutThii»r&ril]afes,tillagohadin the 

31867 twenty years ending 1864, spread 34 per cent, lu five of the village*, 

houses had, in the forty years eudine^ 1S64, increased from 3428 U> 

1 Survay. gjj^ ^^ ^g p^^ ^^^^ . people from 13,231 to 16,152 or 22 per cent j 
draught tattle from 3077 to 4043 or 51 per cent ; and ploughs from' 
350 to 756 or 112 per cent,* In forty-seven of the seventy-thre» 
Giovemment Kadi&d village, daring the twenty years ending iS^^ 
tillage bad spread from 83,599 to 87,868 acres or five per cent.> bi 
the forty years ending 1864, houses had increased from 16,174 lo' 
26,316 or 62 per cent ; people from 62,829 to 81,038 or 29 pw oent^ 
cattle from30,356 to 42,147 or38 per cent;ploughs from 52{»8toS7W 
or 7 per cent ; and wells from 380 to 518 or 73 per cent.* In eightr-six 
Boraad villages, during the tweuty-oue years ending 1866, mllgs 
had spread from 110,554 to 113,510 or an increase of two per cent.* Ia 
the forty years ending 1 866, houses had risen from 20,373 to 35,8^ 
or 27 per cent ; people from 80,616 to 101.874 or 20 per cent ; cattls 
from 42,750 to 69,740 or 62 per cent ; carta from 3764 to 0029 or M 
per cent ; ploughs from 6843 to 6863 or 29 per cent ; and wells fram 
1125 to 1589 or 70 per cent." 

The chief changes introduced by the second survey mn 
the fixing of uniform ceases on alienated lauds, and, tnu/ 
Govei-nment lands the removal of uncertainty in the land mesfiurOa 
of complexity in tenures, and of arbitrary and unfair variations ni 
rates. Thirty of the me/tcitsi villages originally held by Koli ni 
Rajput chiefs were left unsurveyed and no change vras made in 
the amount of their yearly payment to Government. The ceaes 
on alienated lands were of three classes, quit, or salami, nBia,' 
occasional, or savddia, rents, and other cesses. The qnitrents OS' 
alienated lands were of two kinds, fixed and variable. Of Sxlt 
qnitrents, there were the tuihad aaUirni or lump assessment on S^ 
whole estate generally of vdjita land ; the haijam salami or filrt' 
assessment on a field ; and a charge for a written permit to oat erattf* 
or chilidman. Of changing quitrents, there were a ceas or saJ^m0 
the amount depending either on the area under tillage, the setsolif 
orthe crop; of occasional cesses or siiu(it/i(i,' there were two, a personal 
oesa or kiwdu savddia depending on the caste of the tiller and whether 
he was a tenant or the holder of the alienated land, and a crop or 
mdUdt rate on valuable produce. Of other cesses, the chief were a' 
plough cesH, hal or idnild vera, varying from a few annas to thirty 



1 Bom. Gov. Sel.,CXrV., 692. ' Bom. Gov. Sel, CXr\'.,671. 

> Id 1866, ninety-aix per cent of the total urea was under cultivation. 

* Bom. Gov. SbL, CXIV., 140— IBS. 

* In leGS.eiglitf-Biiper cent of the total arable ares was nndor tillage. — BoBuOvt, 
8el., CXIV., 286. 

' Bora. Gov. Sol., CXIV., 255-265. 

T Thaso. though not unknown to (hem, were little used by the Mordthi*, THT 
were in most cases introduced b; British Collectors, cither to nise a revenna * ^ 
alienated lands or to prevent alienated lands being let at lese than GoveRuaeut i 
—Bom. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 491. 
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rupees^; a tax on the armed classes, dhardla vero'; a buffalo Chapter Till 

abed tax, mascari vero^ ; bouse site, ghwrjttmln, tax ; a watchman's Land 

eees, rakhopa ; patel's allowauce, siikdl ; a watch cess, khdti p/'ilva AdminiBtratioa.- 

V0ra ; a fruit tree cess ; and a water, jxayo, cess. Dnder the arrange- 

tDents adopted for settling these cesses, many of the smaller ones 

were given np. Of tho more important, the fixed qnitrent, udhad ^ 

taidnu, was distributed over the different fields of the estate in 

proportioii to the survey assessment of each. The field cesa was 

continued, calculated on the actual and not on tho estimated area. 

The amount of the reaping permit, rjiituiman, cess was laid as a 

qaitrent. The changing quitrents were fixed on the average of twelve 

years' payments. Among occasional cesses the personal, khedii 

mtB&dia, was imposed as a permanent quitrent, in proportion to the 

MBessmeut on the field.* In the case of the crop, milidt, cess, the 

average o£ twelve years' payment was put on the field, on the condition 

tbat if for any reason rich crops could not be grown, the charge 

should cease.^ tio much of the plough cess as was not absorbed 

in the new rates was thrown on the qnitrent and rentfree fields 

of the holding.^ 

In the Government lands, the chief points calling for change were 
the uncertainty of the land measure, the want of uniformity in the 
t^Dores, and the variety in rates. Tho land measure in use was, aa 
noticed above, the dsra. or eatimatpd bi'jha, which though generally 
larger than the regular bi'gka varied to some extent according to 
ihe position and wealth of the landholder. For this the actual 
measurement was in every case substituted.' 

a regards tenures the many varieties were reduced to two simple 

a of joint responsibility in sharehold, and one of personal 

isibility in simple villages. The sharehold, nnroa, tenure^ 

. carefully preserved, but the complications and peculiarities 

md in almost every village were, as far as possible, removed. The 

J demand from each village was fixed at the full amount of the 

nrey assessment on its cultivated and waste sharehold lands, 

(ather with a quitrent of one-cjuarterof the survey rate from all land 

1 by the village community.' According to the wish of 
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Th« plough tni geDerally rose in proportion to the Kmount of free and qnitrent 
d.— Bom. Gov. .-icl., CXIV,, 494. 

Chjefly on Kolis, Bepoys, and JEtajpnts, became they had much rentfree land. — 
a.'OoT. Sel., S03. 

The origin of this name is not known. According to one account Tmimddi 

fgnant wonian.^Boin. Gov. Sel., CXIV., 551. Itwas a Municipal ceaa. 

hmadabad the cess was in proportion tu what the land hnd paid io 
rUHttwelvcy^ani. But this was altered by Governmeut.— Bom. Gov. S«L, CXTV., 
' B59, 564, 57S. 

Bom Got. Sel-. CXIV., S4I. 

Boai. Gov. 8el., CXIV., 602, 565. 

Vb» estimated bigha wonld seem to have been, as a rule, larger than the actnal 
Karemout—Som. Gov. 8cl.. CXIV., 424, iil4. 

Bom. Gov. Sel. CXIV., 64. 
'lAnd mortgsged or sold waa, if the sharers thought they could redeem it, 
tMd ■• part of the sharehold ealate. In otlier cases on paying one quarter of th* 
laartav rent, the alienee's poBseeaion was guaranteed— Bom. Gov. Sot, CXIV., 67, 

»3,97, 136. 
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the roajority, the members were allowed either to keep their former 
share of respousibilily, or to put in its place the amount of tJiO 
survey af^^eessment on the InDds they held.* The relations between 
shareholders and tenants were, as far as possible, uncban^d. The 
rights of permauent tenants were carefully recorded and strictly, 
upheld, but beyond what they could claim under their leases, ton 
at-will received few privileges.' As under former uraDgemeittaii 
sharehold vilUges were charged higher rents than simple villagti^ 
the new system in most cases reduced the amount' they were nlM 
on to pay. In simple villages the chief object of the survey wms to 
introduce one form of tenure and one set of rates. The differoiit 
varieties of holdings* were reduced to the gnantutee of poseeauoo 
for thirty years, subject to the payment of rental. 

As to assessment rates, the object was, as far as possibly to fix 
them solely ou the value of the land.* But as former rates depended 
almost as much on the charai'ter of the holder as on the cbanctcr 
of the Boi!, the new system would have had the effect of greatly n 
ing the rents of Koli, Masaluian, and other unthrifty liusbaQdmot. 
It was in most cases possible on other grounds to I'jwcr the i 
charged to men of this class. But to prevent hardship, tht i«l* 
was mode that the rise should not in any case be more tbut fifty 
per cent.* 

The financial result of the survey was, as shown in the following 
tabular statement, an increase over the whole district of ll'2&pero 
in the Government land revenue. 

flunks Piaao'.iiU Slalmfnt. ISCX to tSff!. 




id Ui^linniodBtHul nlHllTli 



Id Miihii>ll» abiorb 



* Bom. Got. 8«L, CXIV., 280. 306. 
» Bran. Gov. Sel., CXIV.. M. 97. ' Bom. Gov. SeL, CXIV.. 8S. 

* Datoila of tb« differeat forms of tenors have be«n alre^iy giien. TImt ■ 
tliDa tammuized by Mr. Pedder : Old tiuldinga with over Msened, vekta, land fl 
limdi DomEnally quit or rcutfrce ; huldJogH iooluding quit and rcntfree lands amtti 
under H?^. XVII. uf ISin IV. 4 ; boldings lint put togptberby British CoIlMtin 
vbicb quit nad renttitv linda paidiudlrcctly by tlie spwial rates on tfaoothorlH 
knd holdings made up hyCuUertuni vithuoquit orreutfree Inuda tlie total d<a>^^ 
being nominally levitni occordsDg to the thIuo of iJis estate.— Bom. Gov. 8eL. CXI1 
62S. 

* On fields in almost every respect similar, rates vsried in Mltftr tron Bl. 9>l4 
to Rs. MO-a, uid in Nadiid trom He. I4-1I.7 to Ka.O.13-10.~Bcim. Gov. SaL. (331 
423, 157, 

• Bom. Got, SeL, C5IV., 452. 
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s tho survey (I8fiS-l877} the only fresh land adrainistrative Chaptt 
I was in 1877 the passing of an act (Act XIV. of 1877) for j,", 

ief of indebted Thakors. Tho class for wliom thia measure Admini 
lost rcqnired were tho anperior landholders whose estates, 1868-1877. 

bd from the revenue survey, were contiuued to them on the 
Btof alump, mifi-dd, assessmont. These men almost entirely 
ftntatives of tho unruly Rajput and Koli Mahichiefa,' partly from 
Breless and unthrifty management, and partly from the practice 
bdividing family estates, had as a class become hopelessly 
bd. Up to November 1878 the provisions of the Act had been 
I to thirty-three estates. A sum of £3471 (Rs. 34.,710) had 
idvsnced by Government and debts amounting to £5146 
1,4(50) were compromised, 
following are the chief detiiiU in the history of the last ton Sewon ^^^^ ^ 

In I8'i8 scanty rain in Juno and July was followed by a 
flood in August and an almost complete failure of the late 
The total fall was thirty-nine inches. Though the harvest 
' the average, the rupee price of millet, hdjrl, the staple 
t the people foil from twenty- four to twenty-nine pounds. The 
ider cultivation rose from 379,956 to 388,284 acres and the land 
a from £198,(I-24to £199,666 (Rs. 19,86,240-Rs. 19,96,660), the 
losiiig with £809 (Rs. 8090) of remission and an outstanding 
B of £613 (Rs. 6130). In the central and southern villages the 
ion of the people was good. But in tho poorer lands to the 
the Kolis were depreaaod and embarraased.* 

.869 the rains did not set in till the ond of July, but from I8G3. 

ill October they wore plentiful and timely with a total fall of 
three inches. The harvest especially the rice crop was aplen- 
This with millet prices as high as twenty pounds the rupee 
the season one of great agricultural prosperity.^ The tillage 
oae from 388,284 to 391,817 acres and the land revenno from 
tee to £203,17ti(Rs.l9,96,660-Rs. 20,31,760). RemissionH were 
d to the extent of only £84 (Rs. 840) and at the close of tho 

(enwnt aap^lieil hy Mr. A. Crawley-Boerev, TtllukiLiri Sotttement Officer, 
A, twenty-six estates ore (1879) owoeil by Dfty-ono tiuUcors, of whom eixtacn 
tta, nineteen Kolia, lud siitoen MulcaaLliiia. These estatoB curapriHo an eeti- 
M of SAfiSG Bcres yieldiDg a yearly revenuo of £13,707 (Bb. l.-tT-WO) of 
193 (Rs. 43,530) aro paid t'l Ijoveriimeiit. The smallest estate w in A'naud, 
t Kni* yielding £70 (R«.7()(J). tht; largest, in Buraiid, han 715Qaures and 
rwitaloffiaWfiU. 16,000). Tlie deUila are :^ 

Kah-a TlKikon, IS7K. 
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year (31st July 1870) there was au outstanding balance of £457 
(Ra. 4570), The condition of all the cultivating classes waa good. 

In 1870 tho rain waa heavy in July, moderate in August, and ehort 
in September. On tho whole it was sufficient with a total fall of thirty- 
eight inches. Tho early harvest was good but the late crops wanted 
moisture.' Millet prices fell to twenty-one pounds the rupee. The 
tillage area rose from 391,817 to 393,794 acres and the land revenoa 
from £203,176 to £203,7i55 {Ra. 20,3l,760-R8. 20,37,650), the jeM- 
closing with £107 (Rs. 1070) of remission and an outstanding balance 
of £529 (Rs. 5290). 

In 1871 the rainfall waa ill distributed. Light early iwins were 
followed in August by heavy floods, and tho floods by a long stntdi 
of dry weather. Tho total fall waa thirty-three inches. la ibe 
north and east the harvest was poor. But in spite of the local failaro 
millet prices wont down to twenty-tliree pounds tho rupee. Tho 
tillage area fell from 393,794 to 390,458 acres and the land revi 
from £203,705 to £200,006 (Rs. 20,37,650 - Rs. 20,00,000), the re^ 
closing with £409 (Rs. 4090) of remission and an outsbuidm; 
balance of £429 {Rs. 4290). Tho central districts were prosporoos. 
But tho Kolis of Matar, Mohmadabad, and Th^sra showed ai^ fS 
poverty and were throwing up their lands.' 

In 1872 the rainfall wa.s timely and sufficient, with a total fall U 
fifty-eight inches. A frost in January harmed the cold weather 
crops, but on the whole it was an average harvest. Millet prices went 
down to thirty pounds the rupee. The tillage area fell fi'oin 390,4o8 
to 387,554 acres and the land revenue from £200,006 to £198.645 
(Ra. 20,00,060-Rs. 19,86,450). Remiasiona wore granted to tho ext«^ 
of £443 (Rs. 4430) and the year closed with an outstAudiag balance 
of £239 (Rs. 2390) . The depressed state of the Kolis in Thiai* 
and Mehmadabad continued to attract notice. 

In 1873 the rains began early but towards the end failed, vith,.^ 
total fall of twenty-three inches. The early Iiarvest was fair, 
late crops poor. Millet prices again fell to thirty-four pounda 
rupee. The tillage area was reduced from 387,554 to 373,282 as* 
and the laud revenue from £198,645 to £196,750 (Rs. 19,86,^ 
Rs. 19,57,500). Remissions were granted to the extent of £406 (1*8.400(1) 
and the year closed with an outstauding balance of £648 (Us. 6480)> 
Poverty was spreading among tho less thrifty peasantry. MoMJ- 
lenders, partly because of the shortening of the time of limin'' 
in civil suits and partly because of the continued fall in grain pri<;td^ 
crowded the ci\-il courts,* keen to recover their outstanding del>td. 

In 1874 the rain at first fell freely and timely, but coased to_ 
early with a total fall of twenty-three inches. The early haiTMt 
was good, but the late rice and the cold weather crops failed, tit 
fall in prices continued, millet going down to forty-six pounda 
rupee. The tillage area fell from 378,282 to 368,001 acres and 



' Rev. Commr. to Gov., C708, 2Gtli December 1870. 

^ CoUoptor'B administration report. 

' Dctniia ara given nu'ler the head "Capital' (p. Ki-Gi). In this ymr la.lOfidnl 

lits were iiutituted, comiiarud witli annvorage of 11,300 in the tbirec iireccdingyuMt 
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kftod revenaefrom £195,750 to £193,299 (R8.19,57,500.Rs. 19,32,990), 
^B&e jear closiug with £65 (lis. 650) of remission and an outstanding 
■ihelaneo of £5 (Itg. 50). The cheapness of grain and the failure of 
' lilie later crops added to the troubles of the poorer husbandmen, and 
even the well-to-do are said to have been scrimped, 

. In 1875 the rain was free and timely with a total fall of thirty-six 
inches. The harvest was one of the best on record and millet 
prices fell to forty-eight pounds the rupee. The tillage area fell 
from 3(58,001 to 363,255 acres and the land revenue from £193,299 
to £102,4.34 (Rs. 19,32,990- Rs. 19.24,340), the year closing with £68 
(Rs. *3S0) of remission and an outstanding balance of £93 (Ra. 930). 
In spite of the slight fall in prices the state of the cultivating classes 
fihowed signs of improvement, and the pressure of the money-lenders 
had to a great extent ceased. 

In 1876 the rain was again favourable with a total fall of thirty 
inches, and while the local harvest was good, millet prices in con- 
sequence of the failure in the Deccau and Southern Mardtha distrlctB 
rose from forty-eight to forty pounds. TTie tillage area fell from 
363,255 to 362,222 acres and the land revenue rose from £192,434 
to £193,802(R8.]9,24,340-Ra. 19,38,020), the year closing with £122 
(Bs. 1220) of remissions and no outstanding bidances. Before these 
large crops and high pnces all signs of poverty disappeared, and 
Iho people were said to have been exceptionally prosperous.* 

In 1877 the rains began well, but they soon failed and in spite of 
heavy September showers the total fall was twenty-six inches. The 
cold weather harvest was fair, but except those that were watered 
I the early crops suffered. Exports to the famine districts had 
drained the local stoclc of grain, and millet prices went up from forty 
to seventeen pounds. The tillage area rose from 362,222 to 377,438 
acres and the land revenue from £193,802 to £195,510 (Ra.19,88,020- 
Rs. 19,55,100). the year closing with £64 (Rs. 640) of remission and an 
ontatanding balance of £554 (Rs. 5540). On the whole 1877 was a 
good year for Kaira cultivators. The poorer classes lost much of 
Iheir crops. But what they reaped was of very high value and 
the rise in prices improved their credit. To the better class of 
cnltivators whose wells ensured them a full harvest the season waa 
one of very great profit. 

During the thirty years ending 1876 population has increased 
from 566,513 to 782,733 or 38-16 per cent; houses from 150,628 
to 218,590 or 45-12 per cent; cattle from 413,440 to 458,439 or 
' 10-88 per cent; ploughs from 54,975 to 56,916 or 3-33 per cent; 
carts from 20,864 to 29,110 or 39-52 per cent ; and wells from 640& 
[ io 9237 or 44-12 per cent. In these years the land revenue has 
risen from £152,109 to £195,443 or 28-48 per cent. Five 
municipalities, six dispensaries, and 190 schools have been established, 
and 1 UO miles of road and seventy -two miles of rail have been opened. 
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CUAPTEU IX. 

JUSTICE 

Chapter g. Thr judicial administration of the lands acquired in 1802 

Justice- 'ii f^" himds of tho Resident at Baroda till in 1805 a Jndgo awl 

1S02-1S77 Magistrate was appointed for Kaira.' bi 1818 the offico and fanctiuns 

of magistrate wer« transferred from the Judge to the Collector." In 
the same year, owing to the acquisition of territory nnder the treaty 
of the Gth Novembor 1817, the juriadictioQ of the Kaira Jndge was 
limited to tho lands of tho oastom division, and a new Jadge WM 
appointed for the western division and staticinod at Ahmedabad.* In 
1828 tho ufBce of District Judge of Kaira was abolished, and from 
that time till 1850 tho judicial administration of the district remained 
in the hands of the Judge of Ahniedabad- In 1856 a senior assist- 
ant judge was sanctioned for Kaira. This appointment was abolished 
in 1869, and since that time, except from 1872 to 1874 when a jtwit 
Judge was stationed at Kaira, tho duties have boon performed by the 
Judge and assistant judge of AJimodabad. 

^ixK^' ^^ '^^ strength of the staff appointed to decide civil cases in lbs 

Kaira district no details have been obtained earlier than theyiMT 
1830. In that year the district was furnished with eight jo^Qt 
The total number of suits disposed of was 5949. Twenty yean 
later in 185(1 there were in all seven courts, and the cases disposed 
of numbered 6189. In 1860 there were again eight courts and Hia 
suits numbered 6313. In J 870 the number of courts was redaoe^ 
to six, while the number of decisions rose to 10,532. In 1874 tbuf 
were five courts and 10,861 decisions. In 1877 the number of couiU 
was the same, while the total of suits foil to 8853. At present (1878) 
the district is provided with five subordinate judges' courts with aa 
average jurisdiction over 320 square miles and 156,646 souls. 01 
these one is stationed at Kaira with jurisdiction over the Mebmadabid 
and Mdtar sub-divisions ; another at Nadiad with jurisdiction onv 
the Na<lidd and some villages of tho A'nand sub- division s ; a third at 
Kapadvanj with jurisdiction over the Kapadvanj sub-division, aai 
over some villages of Thnsrain Kaimand of Parantij in Ahmedabad j 
a fourth at Umreth with jurisdiction over some villages of tlie Thisn^ 
A'nand, and Kadidd sub-divisions ; and a fifth at Borsad iridl 



I. V. a Il«g. lU. of 1818. 
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jurisdiutioQ over the Borsad sub-division and aomo villages of A'nand. 
Beaidos these there is a small cause court at Nadind. The busiueas 
of this court is conducted by the judge of the small cause court at 
Ahmedabad who visits Nadiad on the first and third Mondays in 
each mouth. 

The average diatanco of the Kaira court from its six furthest 
villages is seventeen miles ; of the Nadiad court, fifteen ; of the 
Eapadvouj court, forty-eight ; of the Umreth court, thirteen ; and of 
the Borasd court, fourteen. Exclusive of suits settled by the small 
cause court, the average number of cases decided during the eight 
years ending 1877 is 11,123. During the first four of those yeara 
the totals rose from 10,532 in 1870 to 13,105 in 1873 and then 
fell to 8853 in 1877. Of the total number of cases decided during 
&.w« fi«™. W70.1877. t'le eight years ending 1877, 

7l'3!) per cent have on an average 
been givon against the defendant 
ia his absence. The proportion 
of cases decided in this way would 
seem to have been on the increase 
during the first three years and on 
the decline during the next five 
years, the maximum percentago 
being 79'5.5 in 1 872 compared with 
73-78 in 1870 and 59-5 tj in 1877. 
Of contested cases only 15-17 per 
cent have.during this period of eight years, been on an average decided 
ftir the defendant. The proportion of such cases decided in favour 
of the defendant foil from 23"'t8 per cent in 1870 to 11'19 per cent 
in 1872, and then during the next five years rose to 17'30 in 1877. 
In 127 or 1*43 per cent of the whole number of suits decided in 
1877, the decree has been executed by putting the plaintiff in the 
possession of the immoveable property claimed. The number of 
cases of this bind does not vary much from year to year, except that 
in 187:3 the total was only 47 out of 13,105 suits, and in 1877 was 
127 out of 8853. In 1870 the total was 104 compared with 127 in 
1877, In 53'38 per cent of the decisions passed in 1877, decrees for 
money duo have been executed by the attachment or sale of property j 
of these 17'11 per cent have on an average been by the sale of 
moveable and 30'27 per cent by the sale of immoveable property. 
Compared with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments or sales of 
moveable and immoveable property show a rise from 354 to 1515 in 
the former, and from 1185 to 3211 in the latter. 

Compared with 1870, tho number of decrees executed by the arrest 
tS the debtor during the eight years ending 1877 has considerably 
{allsn, the total for 1870 being 1553 against 104 in 1877. As will 
be Been from the following table, the number of civil prisoners has 
Varied but bttle during the eight years ending 1877, the total in 
the latest year being 123 compared with 154 in 1870 and 212 in 
'1873 : 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working.of | 


the district 


civil 


courts doi'ing tho eight years ending 1877 :— i 1 
Kaira dell C'oiu-is, 1S70-1S77. 1 
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From the following table it will be seen, that daring t 
years ending 1877 the total number of aaits derided by tfae'^ 
small cause court, which rose from 145i in 1870 to 2118 in^ 
has fallen to 106 1 in 1877, or a decrease of 26 '82 per cent IB "^ 
years. Against a fall in suits of less than £20 (Ra. 200) -1 
is a slight rise in suits of higher yalue. Except in 1871 BIid*1 
whenitroEeto£5183.7((.(R9. 59-4-8), and £5 3s. 9},d. (Ra. 51-J 
the average value of snits during the eight years has ranged b0l 
£4,6rf. (Rs. 40-4) and £4 16.". 8d. Rs. 48-5-4). As regards-* 
execution of decrees, attachments of property have risen from 16 ml 
1870 to 64 in 1877 ; and sales from 4 to 32. There is a fall in Hlfl 
number of debtors imprisoned from 16 in 1870 to 11 in 1877. 
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Etegistration employs eight special sub-registrara, one at each of 
seven Bub-division headquarters' and the eighth at the town o£ 
neth. In addition to the Collector's superTision as district 
jistrar, and to his assistant or deputy's saperviaion aspecial scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of registration and 
taps, carried on by the inspector of registration for fiujar&t. 
Dording to the registration report for 1877-78 the receipts for that 
w amounted to £1838 (Bs. 18,380), and the charges to £1001 
,. 10,010), leaving a balance of £837 (Rs. 8370). 0£ 6*66, the 
ll number of registrations, sisty-ono were wills, 121 were docu- 
afa affecting moveable, and 6284 documents affecting immoveable 
Iperty. Of the last class, in addition to 1073 miscellaDeons 
rements. thirty were deeds of gift, 2242 were deeds oE sale, and 
9 were mortgages. The registered value of the total immoveable 
perty transferred was £219,388 {Ba. 21,93,880). 
Lt present (1878) eighteen' officers share the administration of 
oiiial jnstice. Of these five, one of them a mamlatdar, are magia- 
bes of the first, and thirteen of the second and third classes. 
the former two are covenanted European civilians and three are 
iyea. With regard to the local jurisdiction and powers of these 
ijwtrates, one of them, the District Magistrate, is placed in a 
)ial position, invested with a general supervision over the whole 
tibt. Each of the four remaining first class magistrates has an 
tAge chaise of 400 square miles and a population of 195,683 souls. 
ha year 1S76, the five first class magistrates decided 286 original 
:,aighty-one appeal criminal cases. Of the five first class magia- 
m Qiree have as Collector, assistant collector, and deputy collector, 
niQe charge of the parts of the district in which they exercise 
gisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates there are fourteen, 
of them natives with an average charge of 114 square miles and 
(Opnlation of 60,210 souls. In 1876 thoy decided 1228 oi-iginal 
nuial cases. Besides their magisterial duties, these olhcera 
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exorcise revcnuo powers as mtiitilatd^rs or the head cleHcs of 
iniimlatdfirB. Seventy of the village hotnlmcn, of whom there are 600 ' 
with an average annuiil pay of £1 12s. (Rs, -10), have been ontruEted 
with powers of fining and impriBooing, and the rest with iho powen 
contemplated by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII. of 1807). 

From the table of offences given below, it will be fitwn that dniing i 
the seven years ending 1877, 2250 offences or one offence for every 
347 of the population were on an average committed. Ot these 
there were on an average ten tnurdore and attj?mpt3 to commit 
murder ; five culpable homicides ; sixty-one cases of grievous hart aii4- 
hurt by dangerous weapons j and twenty-six cases of dacoity sad 
robbery. 2146 or 95 per cent of the whole wero minor oSencea. 

At the beginning of the century when Kaira came under Btftwh ' 
management, the chief criminal classes were the Rajput Gii'&aiia Of 
land revenue claimants, who to recover some alleged claim, W 
because oE some other grievance would, by turning oatlam, 
hd/uirvatids, burning, murdering, and robbing, try to force the 
authorities to grant their demands. The nest class were the Kolil, 
inveterate robbers and highwaymen. A third were the Bbits or^ 
Bahrots who when pressed to pay taxes committed Irdga, that j^,, 
either mutrlated themselves or killed one of their number.' At the 
1811-12 circuit sessions the chief offences were gang robbeiies, 
housebreaking, and theft, and the passing of base money. The gaa^ 
robberies were seldom found out. In 1813 on account ot the scarci^, 
crime was unusually general. At that time so disturbed was the 
country that in the western districts long before sunset ploughs wew 
unyoked and wells deserted.* \ 

In 1821 the district was orderly. There was no open violence, 
murders were rare, and thefts much fewer than formerly. Except. , 
the Eolis the people were not given to affrays, drinking or otw . 
forms of debauch,^ A few years later there was a serious distufl^ 
anco among the Kolis. On the night ot the 17th March 1826J 
Govindas R^lmdas with about 500 armed followers att^acked tb**- 
town of Thasi-a with the object of driving out the British officer ani'^ 
establiwhing himself as ruler. His followers thought Govind&B i 
saint and believed him endowed with supematnral powers. In ISffi 
things were better, there were few cases of large plundering gang&' 
The population wasgcnerally quiet and crimes were few.' Two yew* 
later (1830) the Kolis were again unsettled. Bands of dissflectal 
vagrants wandered about, oidorly cultivators were not protected, fc*' 
travellers escaped without loss and in Sip John Malcolm's campi 
though at a distance from the wilder tracts and guarded by yilbge 



In tha early years of British rule (rrtga casoe wero not nncommon. The fdlawl||t;i 
are eiainples. In 1816 the Mrttnr Bhatfl to prevunt Govormnent office™ fttun «" 
euring their lands wounded some of their number. —Hhid. Des. L, 692. In 1831 
refiiBikl topaj aquitrent on their IsniU the Bhits' crops were attached. At Mabni 
an old woman threw faeraelf into a well and nt AnAra two wtnoen killBd thoroad 
and three man wounded thomselvea eevcrdy.— Collector, 15th December 1827- 
'Ilam. Dos.. I., 61ia » East ludia I'opctB, III., 096. 

• Circuit Jndge, 20th AprU 1828. 
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btcKmen as well aa by soldiers, many thefts were safely committed.' 

Wiagh tfaey have to & great extent settled as regular cultivators, 

B Rolis are still a troablosome class. Maay are bom and brought 

as thieves, and the difficulty of tracing crime is increased by the 

idy shelter given to criminals in the tract of rough country along 

9 Mahi, and in almost all the states that march with Kaira limits. 

sides, of late years small hamlets sometimes as many as twenty to 

1^ Tillage have sprung up, and in other parts the lower classes o£ 

" "' igers have begun to live in small hnts in the fields. Theso 

a add much to the difficulty o£ keeping a watch on the criminal 

Agrarian crimes, thefts from fields in harvest time, the 

tiing of crops to pay ofE a private gmdge, and the murder of 

e money-lenders* have of late years been rather common. 

1 1872 several cases of poisoning occurred. Suspicions were aroused 

i oa the trial of one of the cases it came out that the poisonings 

B the work of a gang of professional criminals. The leader was 

icted and hanged, and one of his accomplices transported for 

Since then this form of crime is believed to have ceased.* 

■ lii tlie year 1877 the total strength of the district or regular 

iKce force was 754. Of these under the district Superintendent one 

k subordinate officer, 142 inferior subordinate officers, thirty-five 

LT J. Uklcolm'g minute 15th October 1830 (Litbo. Papers No. 143, 61.) 
xiUm uid R&biria or tranderiiiK shepherd*, are the cUases most givea to bomm^ 
, Bafoni bamiug the crop a wimiiiig is geaerBllj' hnn^ on some tree or near a 
_. ifartipg tbst unloss the ovmer of a uertaia 6e\A takes care his crop will be burut. 
bi foUowiiig are some of the more recent uoaes of attacks on money -leuders. In 1872 
JfrTAni* brothers ofthe towoof Kaira ohtainoU an order of attachment agaiiiBt the 
partj of a Koli of Parsitej, a villoee in the Mahmadabad snb-division, and whila 
na bnij with hii vifea fnoeral said all his property. Tbebrotban were waroed, 
~^*>'^t effect. A few ditys after they paid another dnnning visit to the village, 
f were riding home some of the villagers followed tbem, dragged tfaeoi Trom 
a, and killed them, throwing tbair bodies into the river. In 1873 a Bt&bman 
IF of Borsad brought to the village of Asodar in the Dorsad anb-dirisioD a deures 
■t tllTM Koli brothers. Oa pretence of giving bim graas in satisfaction of bia 
I, tbs brothers took bim to their field and aettiog upon him killed him. In 18T4 
juum ooenrred. In the lirst in spite of his entreaties a Vinia sold the boose and 
trptopBtty of a Koli of DhAlora m the Mitnr aub-dinsion. In revenge the Koli 
*~d ban dead. Id the second a Vfinia of Nadiid bunght a field from a woman ot 
lage, to whom it had been mortgaged by tbe bolder, a Koli. The Koli refused 
« poBseasion. Persisting in having the (tehl planted with rice the Vinia with a 
"n friend went to tbe place to seo that the work went on. Wbile there th» 
i some friends came up, attacked tbe straogers, aod killed them botb on the 

M nt tbe village of !!lni in the Thisrs anb-diviaion, as a bsnd of nine- 
ahepherda were sittiBs down to tbeir evening meat, a man dressed as a Briihman 

* 'kern to bring tbeir flocks next day to manure his fields. The shepherds agreed. 
ig to go, the Bribman oBcrcfl tbem two sweetmeats saying they were from 
iple oi nanchfaoitji at Dikor.and as some children had toucbed bis clothes h« 

sot eat them. Tbe shepherds took tbe sweetmeats, Bod after the Rr&hman left 

~' and ate them. In a short tiuie all sickened. Six died and the rest only 

after a long illness. Home months after a Mnsalmi,n paekman of Kaira was 

aerrants going from D^kor to Kaira. Near Uniretb they were joined by 

. Iniftns. Alter a meal cooked by tbe atrangera, the two servants fell ill. One 

dnriDg the night, and the other somewhat recovered went on with his master and 

■* — igen to Nadiid. Nert day after leaving Nndiid Ibey ate sumo more of tho 

s' food. That nisbt two policemen commz from Kaiia to Naditid foand on» 

1 dead and the other apparently mad and tbeir eoods gone. The strangera 

■dja^ppeared. Followed on camels, one of tbem was funnd in Baroda with the 

' tr l^ut of the stolen property, liie other was afterwards taken in Abmedabad. 

• trial one ot them confessed that he bad poisoned the Hui shepherds. 
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Chapter IZ- mounted police, and 575 con stables. The cost of muniaumigtliis force 
Jostice- was as follows. The one European officer, the district Superintendeat, 

received a total annual salary of £1080 (Ra. 10,8l>0) ; the enbordi- 
nate officer, a yearly eatary of apt less than £I20 (Rs. 1200) and 
° ''^ the inferior subordiDote officers, yearly salaries of less than £120 

(Rs. 120U) each, or a total yearly cost of £3tI9 10a. (Rs. 94,196) 
the pay of the mounted and foot police came to a total of £667t 
(Kb. 60,760). Besides the pay of the officers and men, there was s 
total annual sum of £36fi (Ra. 3660} allowed for the horses and 
travelling expenses of the superior officers, £205 2», (Ra. 2051) 
annual pay and travolling allowance tor their establishments, and 
£393 (Ra, 3930) a year for coutingenciea and other expenses, 
making a total annual coat to Qoveromeal for the district police of 
£12,139 18». (Ra. I,21,3y9). 

Taking 1600 square miles as the area of the district and 782,733 
as its population, the strength of the police of the Kaira district ia 
one man to every 2'12 square miles and 1038 souls. The cost of 
maintenance ia equal to £7 lis. Ot/. (Ra. 75-Ji) per equare mili 
SJii. (2i as.) per head of the population. Of the total strengtliof 
754, incliiBive of the Superintendent, twenty-eight officers Mid 
twenty-four constables were in 1877 employed aa guards at distrifit) 
centnil, or subsidiary jails; 109 men, nineteen officers and oinetf 
constables, were engaged as guards over treasuries, lock-ups, or a« 
escorts to prisoners and treasure ; 531 men, 110 officers aod 421 
constables, were engaged on other duties ; and eighty-sii men, eleven 
officers and seventy-ftve constables, were stationed in towna and 
municipalities. Of the portion of the force on general police dntiea 
137, twenty-fonr hettd constables and 1 13 constables were employed 
at twenty-aeven police posts, thdnds, with on an average about twelve 
villages to each post. It ia the duty of these men to be constantly 
moving from one to another of the villages under their charge. 01 
the whole number, excluaive of the district Superintendent, 301 w< 
provided with fire-arms and 452 with swords only, or with swoi 
and batons ; 405, ninety -seven officers and 308 constables, could TttH 
and write ; and 162, twenty-aeven officers and 135 constableB, m^ 
nuder instruction during the year. With the exception of m 
European Superintendent, the members o£ the police force were iS 
natives of India. Of these, aeventy-eight officers and 25>5 constaUs^ 
were Muaalmana, four officers and thirteen constables were Br&haUiui 
sixteen officers and forty-four constables were Rajputs, eight nfflea* 
and thirty-four constables were Maratbas, twenty-one officers and IW 
constables were Kolis, fourteen officers and forty-one constables wWt 
Hindus of other castes, and two officers belonged to other religioitt 
Subordinate to the district police there is the village watch, wkJ 
under the names of riivanias, rakhds, and pariis witb a total atrenglli 
of about five for each village and a cost of £13 (Rs. 180), besidesM 
guiiiea and messengers, act as village police. This force of villig* 
police is paid chiefly by the grant of land. Besides what they reoeiw 
from Government the village watch, nominally on the understandin); 
I that theywill make good any losses by theft, recover from 

^H yearly sums varying from £5 to £30 (Rs. 50 -Rs. 300). 
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( la 1877 of 261 persons acoased of heinous crimes, 181 or 6935 per Chapter IZ. 
nt were convicted. Of 3884, the total number of persons accused Juaticft 

I crimes of all sorts, 2420 or <i3'31 per cent were convicted. Of 
£1677 (Rs. 16,770) alleged to have been stolen, £1189 (Rs. il,890) 
or 70'86 per cent of the whole amount were recovered. 

The following table gives the chief crime and police details of the Crime aodpoliee, 
^ifaren years ending 1877 : 1S71-1S77. 

Kaira Crime and Police, 1871-1S77. 
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Little information of the comparative amount of crime at 
different periods since the introduction of British rule has been 
oollecbed. The following is a summary of such details as are avail- 
able. The total number of offences committed during the five years 
ending 1849 was 15,757, representing an annual average of 3151, 
or on the basis of the census returns of 1846, one crime to every 
179 inhabitants. Corresponding returns for the five years ending 
1877 show a total of 11,250 offences giving a yearly average of 2250 
crimes, or on the basis of the 1872 census returns one crime to every 
347 inhabitants. A comparison of the returns would aeem to show 
great improvement in the matter of murder and culpable homicide. 
While population h&s increased since 1849, only ten cases of 
murder and attempts to commit murder were on an average returned 
per year during the five yeara ending 1877 against twenty-four 
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Chapter IX- during tlio five years ending 1849, and five against seven of calpftbb 
Joatice- homicide. Under the head of robberies including dacottie» and 
thefta of cattle, there is a most marked failing off, the yearly 
averages for the two periods being 830 for the earlier and ISl for 
the later. Besides these, the crime of arson not now shown as « 
separate offence was very common. During the five years ending 
1849, 871 cases or on an average 174 per year were recorded wilh 
an estimated average aanual destruction of property worth £626 
&r. (Rs. 6264). 

^S ^?„^'''"' The following is a statement of crime and police during the in 
1846-1849. je^„ gjjjjjjg 1849 ._ 

Kaira Criiwt, IS4S-1S40. 
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^^^^H Kaira PoUce, 1S4S-1S49. * 1 
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1 j,ui. Besides the accommodation provided for under-trial prisonflM 
H at tho headquarters of each sub-division, there is in the town rf 
K Kah-a, a jail able to hold ninety-two male and eight female prisoUBB. 




REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

I earliest year for which a copy of tlie balance sheet of the 
t is available is 1815-16, Since that time many changes have 
jaade in the way of keeping accounts. But, as far as possible, 
ifferent items have been brought under their corresponding 
of account according to the system at present in force. Exclusive 
7,654 (Ra. 7,76,540) the adjustment on account of alienated 
the total transactions that appear in the district balance sheet 

S 75-76 amount to receipts £291,117 {Rs. 29.11,170) against 
!51 (Ra. 19,42,510) in 1815-16, and the chargea to £286,154 
te,61,540) in 1875-76 against £165,067 (Rs. 16,50,670) in 
36, Exclusive of departmental miscellaneous receiptsand sums 
<ed in return for services rendered, such as the receipts of the 
ind telegraph departmeote, the amoiiut of revenue raised in 
■76 under all heads, imperial and provincial services, local funds 
iunicipal revenues, amonnted to £260,54.7 (Rs, 26,05,470), or on 
mlation of 782,733 an incidence per head of Gs. Sd- As no 
B details are available for 1815-16, conesponding information 
at year cannot be given. 

ring the interval of sixty years, the following changes have taken 
under the chief heads of receipts and chaises : 
Qd revenue receipts, forming 74^1 per cent of £260,547 
86,03,470) the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 

t(4 (Ra. 15,63,440) in 1815-16 to £195,184 (Rs. 19,51,840) in 
6. The increase is for the nio.st part due to receipts from 
i^e additional area under cultivation. Another source of 
tee has been the larger amounts recovered since 1863 from 
lieoated lands except service lands held by certain village and 
fit officers. The land revenue charges show an advance from 
t96 to £25,398 (Ra. 1,26,960 - Rs. 2,53,980). This increased cost 
Decting the land revenue is partly due to a rise in the number 
B the amount of both village and district oflGcers' salaries, and is in 
fihe reamlt of the change from hereditary to stipendiary officers, 

e following statement ^ shows the land revenue collected in each 
) forty-five years ending 1877 : 



ptrea for the yean between 1833 and 1! 
tll'a excise report dnted 1st October 1 
from the MUiual [epoits. 



3 are token from Htatement No. U. i 
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Kaira Land Revame, 18SS-1S77. 
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1876-77 .- 


193,798 
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There is no separale head of Tribute, The sum of £2347 10«. TJif 
(Es. 25,475-5-1) paid yearly as cash tribute by the NawAb of CambMf 
UQder the treaty of B^seiu (1802) and the Imperial share of certui^ 
ceKfies are credited to Land Revenue. 

Stamp receipts have risen from £2296 to £20,471 (Rs. 28,960^ 
Bs. 2,04,710); the expenditure of £574 (Rs. £740) ie a new duqs^ 

Unlike the southern districts of Gujarat, liquor is little tued. 
Excise receipts have riaen from £1370 to £1790 (Rs. 13.700-17^). 

Transit dues in 1815-16 yieldtsl £18,880 (Rs. 1.S8.800); ibeyluw 
since been abolished. 

Law and Justice receipts, chiefly fiues, have risen from £889 to 
£1471 (Rs. 3890 - Rs. 14,710). The 1875-76 chaises were £lO,a80 
(Bs. 1,02,800) again.st £10,21(> (Rs. 1,02,100) in 1815-16. 

There are no regular forests. The item £285 (Rs. 2850) repnaentt 
the rental of lands credited to the Forest Department. *■ 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the araMinti 
realized from the dilferent assessed taxes levied between 1860 ukI 
1873. Owing to tbeir variety of rates and incidence, it is difficult W 
make any satisfactory comparison of the results. 
Kaira Attoned Taxri, ISSO-iaJt. 
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Customs and Salt receipts have fallen from £7442 to £70G7 
I. 74,420-Ra. 70,670}. Under the existing system, revenue from the 
3 of opium and the amount of Uie bid for the right to sell the drug 
credited to Customs, and the Gfovernment share in the Cambay salt 
enne to Salt. In 1815-16 both were credited to Customs. 

Joder allowances and assignments the fall in charges is due to the 
ilement of cash alienations. 

Military charges in 1815-16 amounted to £52.379 (Ra. 5,23,790). 
ii^ to the removal of the military force from Kaira, only £77 
L 770) on account of pensioners were in 1875-76 debited to this 

^egiatration and Education are new heads. 

Jimnafer receipts have risen from £G3I5 to £58,767 (Ra. 63.160- 
5.87,670), and charges from £72,707 to £209,644 (Rs, 7,27,070- 
W,96,440). The increased receipts are due chiefly to receipts on 
bnnt of local funds, to remittances from other treasuries, to the 
!ant held as deposit on account of )>avings banks, and to the 
ivery of loans made to landed proprietors, ihrikors. The increased 
;ge3 are due chiefly to a large surplus balance remitted to other 
suries^ and to the expenditure on account of local funds. 

1 -the following balance sheets of 1815-16 and 1875-76, the 
ires Bhowu iu black type on both sides of the 1875-7() balance 
A are book adjustments. On the receipt side the item £77,654 
, 7,76.540) represents the additional revenue the district would 
i, had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
1 £4090 (Ra. 40,9'I0) under land revenue is the rental of the lands 
ited to village headmen, except those engaged solely on police 
« and to the village watch. The item £71,1*3 (Rs. 7,ll,43u) 
er allowances and assignments represents the rental of the lands 
tted to district hereditary officers, to girdsian, and other non-servics 
lumts; the item £2420 (Ra. 24,200) under police represents the 
al of the lands granted to village headmen employed solely on 
X duties. Cash allowances are, on the other hand, treated as 
al eharges and debited to the different heads of account according 
le nature of the allowance. Thus cash grants to village headmen, 
pt those engaged solely on police duties and the village watch, are 
ided in £25,398 (Rs, 2,53,980), the total of land revenue charges ; 
: gptants to non-service claimants are included in £8493 (Rs. 84,930), 
total of allowance and assignment charges; and cash grants 
lateU employed solely on police duties are included iu £13,690 
1,36.900) the total of police charges. 



tKAiradiatriat truaarywM aMs in 1875-76 to s«iid£lS3,I00(Ba.lS,31,000) to 
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80,870 11 
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Depoaits returned and adrancei and loans made 
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8863 13 6 
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Bins and cash remittancea ... 
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73,673 6 


178.796 8 8 
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Total ... 




13,816 6 10 






73,706 10 


189,644 8 11 








386,164 8 S 










Grand Total ... 




77.664 1 
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166,007 18 


868,808 9 11 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 

The district local funds collected since 1863 to promote niral 
education aud supply roads, water, drains, rest-houses, dispensfiries, 
and other useful objects amounted in the year 1877-78 to a total sam 
of £20,3*0 {Rs. 2,03.400) and the expenditure to £22.772 (Bs. 2^7,720). 
This revenue is drawn from three sourcGS, a special cess of one-si xteenUi 
in addition to the ordinary land-tax, the proceeds of certain subordi- 
nate local funds, and some miscellaneous items of revenue. The 
special land cess, of which two-thirds are set apart as a roat) fund and 
the rest as a school fund, yielded in 1877-78 a revenue of £16,49S 
(R». 1,64,980). Smaller fnnds including a ferry fund, a toll fund, a 
cattle-pound fund, and a school fee-fund, yielded £1478 (Ra. 14,780). 
Government and private subscriptions amounted to £1 629 (Rb. 16,29(Q, 
and miscellaneous receipts including certain items of land revenue, to 
£735 (Rs. 7350), or a total sum of £20,340 (Ra. S.03.+00). This 
revenue is adminiatered hy committees composed partly of official and 
partly of private members. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are divided 

into two main sections, one set apart for public works and tht 

other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements daring ihtt 

year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows: 

Saira Loeal Fund: 1S77-7S. 

PHBUO WOKKS. 



BftUiice, lit AprU 1877 .. 
Two-thirdi of Uis land ecu 
TollB 

Cftttle poaadi 
Travollers' real honftM 
ContributioUB 
MiBoellaaeoiu 

Totftl 



Establishment ... 

New works 

Rep»ir» 

Medicnl ohugea ... 

MiscelUoeoui 

Balance, 1st AprU ISTS. 



6Ge U 

371 U 
3641 10 
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£. ». 




£. a 


Baluii», 1st April 1877 ... 


?»s a 


School charges 


S9M la 


Ooe-third ol the land oeu. 


6499 12 


8chularahip» 


213 11 


School fee fund 


Tai 3 


School houses, OBW 


477 S 


Contribution (QovernDiBDt; 


997 U 


Do. repair* .. 


S56 18 


Do. (private) ... 






&40 11 




627 3 


BJfluca lal April 1878.. 
Total ,. 


3S17 10 


Total ... 


10,771 10 


10.771 W 



Since 1863 the following local fund works have been carried ont. 
To improve communication 100 miles of road have been made, bridge^ 
and for forty-four miles planted with trees. To improve the wtttr 
supply 419 wells, 355 reservoirs and ponds, eight water oouisn lid 
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forty-seven troughs have been made or repaired. To help village Chapter X 
instruction forty-two schools, and for the comfort of travellers eighty Revenue and 
rest-houfies and seventy-two village offices, rhorda, have been built. Finance. 
Besides these works six dispensaries and 190 cattle pounds have 
been constructed. 

In 1877-78 there were five municipalities, all of them established Mcnkip»liUBi. 
isinco 1857. The total municipal revenue in 1877-78 amounted to 
£5356 (Rs, 53,560). Of this sum £2703 (Rs. 27,030) were recovered 
firora octroi dues, £431 (Rs. 4310) from a toll and wheel-tax, £464 1 
(Ra. 4640) from a house-tax, and £1758 (Rs. 17,580) from miscella- ^^M 
neous sources. Under the provisions of the Bombay District ^^^H 
Municipal Act VI. of 1873 all these municipalities are town ^^^H 
niunicipalitiea administered by a body of commissioners with the ^^^^| 
Collector as president and the assistant or deputy collector in charge of ^^^H 
the sub-division as vice president, the commissioners being chosen ^^^H 
in the proportion of at least two non-official to each official member. ^^^H 

The following statement gives for each municipality the receipts, ^^H 

charges, and the incidence of taxation during the year endmg 3Ist ^^^H 

March 1873:— ^^H 

Kaira Municipal DttaiU. 187S. ^^H 
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At present (1878) an establishment iu connection with the Cotton Cotton. 
»ude Act (Bombay Act IX. of 1 863) for preventing the adulteration 
cotton is, under the control of the Collector, maintained at a total 
irly cost of £180 (Ra. 1800). This charge is met from the cotton 
provement fund framed under the provisions of the Act. The 
abltshment consists of a sub-inspector drawing a monthly salary of 
i (Ba 120), and a messenger ou ISs. (Rs. 9) a nwnth. 
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CHAPTER XI. ; 

rNSTRUCTION- 

In 1877-78 there were 190 GovDmment schools, or on an average 
one school for every three inhabited villages, alienated as weD U 
Government, with 14,fliJ0 pupils on the rolls and an average attendanoe 
of 10,308 or 2'2i per cent of 407,818, the entire population of DOt 
more than twenty years of age. 

Excluding Bu peril! tendance charges, the total expenditure on 
education on account of these 190 Government schools and of two 
Cumbay private schools inspected by education officers, amounted to 
£7516 (Kb. 75,160). Of this £1492 (Rs. 14,920) were debited to 
Government and £0024 (Rs, 60,240) to local and other fonda. 

Under the Director of public instruction and the in^wotot 
northern division the schooling of the district was ooDdncMd 
by a local stafE 430 strong ; of these one was a deputy iaapectiV 
with general charge over all the schools of the district, drawiag 
yearly pay of £1 80 (Ks. 1 800) j two were assistant d«pa)f 
inspectors entrusted with the examination of the vemacnlar sriioob 
iu the Matar, Mohinadnbad, Anand, and Borsad sub-diriaiaii^ 
drawing together yearly pay of £180 (Rs. 1800) ; and the rert 
were masters and assistant masters of schools with yearly salanM 
ranging from £240 to £2 8g. (Rs. 2400 to Rs. 24). 

Of 190, the total number of Government schools, in 181 Gnjtti^ 
only was taught, and in six Urdu and Gujarati. Two tntt 
Anglo- vernacular schools teaching English audGujarfiti. Onewu* 
high school teaching lihiglish, Gujarati, and Sanskrit up to t&t 
standard required for the University entrance test examination. 

In addition to the Government schools there were at Cambay tw? 

private vernacular boys' schools supported by private individuals and 

„ , . school fees, and inapecl«4 

Pr.val. SchocU. me. ^^ education officers. Th« 

average attendance of pnjnll 

in these schools amouniea 

to 171 out of a roU-call of 

288 boys. Besides the tw 

in Camhay there were i* 

Kaira,^ as shown in th* 

margin, sixty -one pr irate 

schools teaching 2049 pn])ill> 

Some account of tlw 

teaching given in the* 

schools w^ be found 

the Broach Statistical Account. (Bombay Gazetteer, II. 52-1.) 
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Sohooli. 


Pnpita. 


fe-r'::: ::: ::; 

Mehmadabad 

Mitsr 

Nadiid 

A'nand 

Borwd 

Total ... 


8 
7 
3 
7 
13 
12 


623 

338 
.M 
160 
525 
241 


61 


2049 



1 Id 1821 Mr. KIpLiiistouu fvuml lucre school* tliau iu the Doccsd, but DO LuiW' 
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"he following figures show the increased moatia for k^imiitg to 
i and write cfEered by Government to the people during' tlie last 
mty-eight years. The first two Government vernacular schools 
were opened in 1826, one of them at Kaira and the olhop at Nadi&d. 
Pdor years later three more vernacular schools were started at 
llahadha, Sapadvanj, and Umroth. During the next eighteen 
years only two more vernacular schools were opened, one at 
iCAtar in 1838 and the other at Mehmadabad in 18*8. In 
}850-51 there were seven Govemmout schools with 472 names 
ffa the rolls or 014 per cent of 316,827, the total population 
^ not more than twenty years of age. In 1855-66 there were 
leven Government schools and eighty-fourprivate schools. At the 
Government schools were 829 pupils ; at Kaira 102, at Kapadvanj 
texty-one, at Mabudha 103, at Matar ninety-five, at Mehmadabad 
Bfty-eight, at Nadiad 299, and at Umreth 111. Of the eighty-four 
j^vate schools with an estimated attendance of 6000 pupils, thirty, 
open only during the rains, were taught by Brdhman youths. 
Qiildreu generally went first to a private school, learning to read 
lud write Gujarati, and gaining some knowledge of accounts. They 
id a daily allowance i lb. of grain, a fee of id. (three pies) on 
idays, andat the time of leaving from 4«. to tOs. (Rs. 2-R3. 5). The 
sing at the Government schools, though little liked by the 
p!e was said to be better than in the private schools, the children 
_ grammar, mathematics, geography, and history. Of 
1 male population of 325,755 soula only 03,108 could read and 
e Gnjarati. Brahmans and the poorer Vanias, especially those 
ight np in towns, looking for their living to Govemmout service, 
a the best educated. Rich traders and money-lenders seldom 
their children to Government schools. Rajput and Koli land- 
tbad shown themselves anxious to have their children taught, 
ugh few of their sons tried to enter Government service, the 
wledgc that for the place of village manager men able to read 
t write were preferred, made shareholders and heads of villages 
iooa to teach their children. In some cases they had offered 
sapply a room and school furniture if Government gave a 
' r. The Kolis, almost entirely illiterate, were doing little to 
their children. They were seldom seen at Government 
Dolsand, at private schools, numbered only forty-two out of the 
d of 6000 pupils. 

Ste first two Government English schools were started in 1856, 
at Nadiad and the other at Kaira. In 1865-66 the number of 
M>la had risen to ninety-seven and the average attendance to 
£ pupils oat of a roll-call of 9635 names or 1'64 per cent of 
^19, the total population of not more than twenty years of age. 
tiigares for 1877-78 were, as shown above, 190 schools with a 



SS Biafaop Hetier tonod in matt of the chief tnwDs large «cIioo1b where the 
:tn of Hiuda trxlors leamt writing, reading, accounts, anil such portion of the 
si rcUgioD as their caiite wsi allowed to receive. Kolis and Rajputa Beldom sent 
childreD toichooL— Heb.Nar. II. Ufi. In 18^ t ho CollHitor found that out of 
hoan the clerks wore teaching lioys English and Buggostod to Govcnuueut Ihnt 
ool miglit be opened.— 62, Sth 8L-i>t. lS2e. 
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Chapter XI. 

i Xattmctioii- 



Population able t 
read and wnt< 
1872. 



total average attendance of 10,3o8 oat of 14,930 names on the lolli or 

2 '42 per cent of 425,t47,the total population of not more than twenty 
years of age. A comparison with the returns for 1850 giyeo 
therefore for 1877-78 an increase in the number of schools from si 
to 190 ; while of 425,147, the entire population of tho district of not 
more than twenty years of age, 2"42 per cent were under instraciion 
in 1877-78 against 0-14 per cent in 1850-51.' 

Girls' schools have hecn introduced during the last twenty yeWL 
Rising from four in 18(i5-66 to thirteen in 1873-74, they have again 
(1877-78) fallen to ten. But the attendance has conticed U 
increase, the total numher on the rolls rising from 309 inlB65 to 51? 
in 1873 and 765 in 1H78, and the average attendance from 162 
1866 to 281 in 1873 and 405 in 1878. 

The 1872 census returns gire for each of the chief racai d 

the district the proportion of persons able to read and write : — 

Of 143,485, the total Hindn male population not exceeding twelve 
years, 9132 or 6'36 per cent; of 62,493 above twelve uid sot 
exceeding twenty years, 7.^26 or 12'04 percent; and of 176,163 
exceeding twenty years, 20,928 or 11"87 per cent were able to read 
and write or were being taught. Of 116,458, the total Hiiult 
female population not exceeding twelve years, 104 or 008 per cent; 
of 48,184 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, forty-six or 
009 per cent; and of 164,837 exceeding twenty yeara, seveatf- 
Bix or 004 per cent were able to read and write or were Ixaag 
taught. 

Of 14,363, the total Mnsalm^n male population oot exceediig 
twelve years, 575 or 4 per cent; of 5098 above twelve and not 
exceeding twenty years, 422 or 7-40 per cent; and of 16,728 
exceeding twenty years, 1178 or 7"04 per cent, were able to iwd 
and write or were being taught Of 11,783, the total Mosalnin 
female population not exceeding twelve years, three or 0'02 p(t 
cent; of 5165 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, aixtesi 
or 031 per cent; and of 17,014 exceeding twenty years, thir^ 
three or 0'19 per cent, were able to read and write or were beiflg 
taught. 

Of seventeen, the total Pirai male population not exceeding twelve 
years, eight or 47'05 per cent; of six above twelve and not exceed- 
ing twenty years, six or cent per cent ; and of eighteen exceedin? 
twenty years, seventeen or 94"44 per cent, were able to read aao 
write or were being taught. Of fifteen the total Pdrai femalf 
population not exceeding twelve years, six or 40 per cent ; and of 
twelve exceeding twenty years, five or 4 1 "66 per cent, were able to 
read and write or were being taught. 



1 Iq the cenana of lS4(i the total popalation of the district wu retonwd tf 
C6G,G13 Boula, and io that of 1872 at 7S2,733, of whom peraonB not exceetlios tweBll 
yeaiB of age numbered 407, 61S. On tbe haaie of thess &gurea, the lotala of pc«itli- 
tion not more than twenty yean of age for 1851, 1856, 1S66, and 187G barf Wt 
ckleulated. Det^la of private achools are availablo only for 1875-76 and bit 
therefore beea left oat. 
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PupiU 6y RiKt, 1865-66 and 1S77-7S. 



■Before the year 1865-66 there were no retnmfl arraogiag the 
pupils according to race and 
religion. The Btatement^ given 
in the margin shows that 
of the three chief races of 
the district, the Parais have 
the largest proportion of 
their boys and girls under 
instruction. Since 1865 a 
considerable advance has 
been madeby the Muaalm&ia. 
Of 765 the total number of girb enrolled in 1877-78 in the ten girla' 
Jioola, 731 or 9a'5G per cent were Hindus ; thirty or 3'92 per cent 
b Musalmana ; and four or 0'52 per cent were Pareia. 
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[ 13,168, the total number of pnpila in Government schools at 
send of December 1877, 2976 or 22'60 per cent were Brahmans ; 
Bfty or 0-38 per cent writers, forty-two Kshatria, six Kayastlis, 
Knd two Parbhua ; 2747 or 20"86 per cent traders and shop- 
keepers, 19-12 Vanida, 605 Shravaks, thirty-nine Bh&tias, and 
161 Lnhfinas; 4693 or 35-67 per cent cultivators, 3763 Kanbia, 
S46 Bajputs, 140 Eachhias, thirty-one Malia, and 518 Kolia ; 811 or 
5*16 per cent craftsmen, 134 Bhavsirs, calicoprintera, twenty-one 
Ehatris, weavers, fifteen Ghdnchis, oil pressors, 141 Sonia, gold and 
ritver smiths, 212 SuthArs, carpentersj thirty-four Kansiirds, copper- 
n&iths, 105 Lnhfirs, blackamiths, seven Kadiy^s, bricklayers, two 
Ifits, masons, fifty-seven Darjia, tailors, and eighty-three Knmbhdrs, 
bters; 190 or 1 "44 per cent bards and genealogists, 183 Bh&ta 
I seven Charans ; 17!) or 136 per cent servants, 162 Haj&ma, 
rs, fifteen Dhobhis, washermen, and two BhUtis, water drawers ; 
a or 0"8 per cent, Babdris, shepherds ; twenty-four or O^l 8 per 
t ShoiB and Machhis, fishers and labonrera ; eighty-aeveu or 
per cent, labourers and miscellaneous workers, twenty-four 
iCs, riceponnders, twenty-one Kalals, liquor sellers, thirty-fonr 
(valias, cotton tapemakera, five Vaghris, fowlers and hunters, and 
llii«e M^rvadia ; forty-four or 0"33 per cent Mochis, shoemakera j 
«igbty-six or 0'65 per cent religious beggars, thirty Vairfigia, 
iorty-seven Gosais, and nine Sadhus ; eighteen or 0'i3 per cent 
Pirsis; and 1245 or 9"4o per cent Musalmana, No Dhed or 
BhaDgiaboys attended the Government schools. 

The following table, prepared from special returns famished by the 
idacation department, shows in detail the number of schools and 
lapils with their coat to Government. 
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beoanioB otlSiSgireB 614,558 Hindus. 51.<)»8 MmnlminB, and ■oven Pirsii. 
tenso* of 1872 girei 711.619 Hiuiiiig. 70,741 Miisalm&ns, and gUty^igbt P£raia. 
£ buis of these (igureti, the population and percentage figiuea for 1866 and 18TS 
pbeen cslculated. 
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Chapter XI- ^ comptiriBon of the prOBent (1877-78) prOTision for teftchiny tiie 

InstrnctioS' district town and country population gives the following reeoUs. 
duention, In the town of Kapadvanj there were in 1 877-78 three Governmeot 

7-lS. vernacular schools with, out of 452 names on the rolls, aa avengs 

attendance of 3(36 pupils. Of these schoola two were for boya 
and one for girls ; the yearly cost for each pupil in the boys' 
Hchools waa 11«. [Us. SJ), and in the girls' school 13«. (Rs. 6^). In 
the town of Kaira there were in 1877-78 four Government schorto 
with, out of 472 names on the rolla^ an averago attendance of 333 
pupils. Of these schools one was an Anglo- vernacular, one an Urdu, 
and two were Gujarati schools, one for boys and the other fop 
girls. The yearly cost for each pupil waa £5 Is. [Ra. 50i) in thfl 
Anglo-vernacular, £2 2s. (Ua 21) in the girls', and from It*, to 16s. 
(Rs. 7-ns. 8) in the other schools. In the town of Nadidd there were 
in 1877-78 eight Govemme»t schools with, out of 1481 names on the 
rolls, an average attendanci; of 1039 pupils. Of these schools one 
High school, one an Anglo- vernacular school, four were G uior&ti boy** 
Bchools, one a Gnjarfiti girts' school and one an Urdu schooL The 
yearly cost for each pupil in the high school was £9 1 1», (Rs. 95JJ ; 
m the All glo- vernacular school, £3 in. (Rs. S2) ; in the girls' fCwo( 
£1 4a. (Rs. 12) ; in the rest it varied from 48. to 18*. (Rs. 2-R«. 9). 
The number of pupils that passed their University entrance ten 
examination from the Nadiad high school was seven in 1873, thre^a 
1874, four in 1875, five in 1876, and three in 1877. In the Iowa 
of Mabudha there were in the year 1877-78 five Government schools 
with, ont of 626 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 43ii 
pupils. Of these one waa an Urdu school, and four were GnjitffS 
schools, three for boya and one for girls. The yearly cost for eux 
pnpil varied from 10s. to £1 13«. {Rs. 5-Rs. 16J). In the town tf 
Umreth there woro in 1877-78 five Government schools with, oat w 
739 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 538 pnpils. Of 
these schools four were Gujarfiti schools, three for boys and oM to 
girls, and one was an Urdu school. The yearly cost for each 
was£l 7s. (Rs. 13i) in the girls', and 19s, {Rs. !)i) in the Urdu sciiool; 
in the rest it varied from 6s. to 13a. (Rs. 3-Rs. 6J). In the lown of 
Borsad there were iu 1877-78 three vernacular schools, two for bojs, 
and one for girls with, out of 385 names on the rolls, an average 
attendance of 270 pupils. The yearly cost for each pupil amountM 
to I2«. {Rs. 6). 
lueation. Exclusive of these six towns the district of Kaira waa in 1877-78 

provided with 158 Government vernacular schools, or on an aversg* 
one school for every 3'44 inhabited villages. The following statfr 
ment shows the distribution of these schools by sub-divisions : — 
Kaira, Vmage School, 1877-78. 
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Jp. In the Kaira district there is one library in the town of Kaira 
f known as the " Hadow Institute." It was established ia October 
}863 bj Mr. Hadow, then Collector of Kaira. Supported partly by 
prirate subscriptions and partly by a contribution from the Kaira 
luumcipality, this library contains 1552 volumes and a reading 
room supplied with four English and seven vernacular papers. 
There are at present (1877-78) forty-six subscribers. The total 
amiiunt realized during the year 1877-78 was £51 (Gs. 510] and the 
expenditure £53 (Ra. 550). 

Besides the library in the town of Kaira, there are as shown 
below in different parts of the district twelve reading rooms :— 
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In 1874 the di.strict supported four local Gujarati newspapers, the 
Eaira Niti Prakdsh or Moral Luminary, of eighteen years' standing ; 
the Kaira Vartman or News, of fourteen years ; the Nadifid Dnnifidad 
or World Redresser, of abont three years' standing; and the 
Hahudha ' Adal Ins&i ' or Pure Justice. Only two of these papers, 
lithographed weeklies their articles chiefly borrowed, the Kaira 
VartmSn ivith a circulation of 153 and the Niti Prakash of ll£k 
copies are still (1878) in esifitence. 
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Thi prevailing disease is malarious fever. This form of 
generally makes its appearance soon after the beginning of the 
(JunC'July). Fever eases increase in number and severitr from tbfti 
latter part of September through October into the earlj' daja ol' 
November, when as the climate grows drier and colder the diaetes 
gradually disappears. Elarly in this century Kaira was coasidered' 
one of the healthiest places in Gujarat, and partly for this reasimti 
largo body of European troops was stationed there. Bat seven] 
seasons between 1820 and 1830 were marked by severe epidomiei, 
and the troops especially the European cavalry autfereil teiriUjv 
Ho great was the mortality that Kaira ceased to be used as a lug* 
military station. Of late years, apparently without any special csiu» 
unless the drainage of the lands to the south and west of Kairs hdt 
changed the character of the prevailing breeze, the climate has agu* 
improved aud Kaira is not now considered so trying to Eoropua' 
constitutions as several other Gujarat stations. The difEerent fornit 
of skin disease and ear'ache aro, espocially among children, TCiT' 
common complaints. For many years no severe epidemic vintei 
Kaira. But in the month of April 1870 a serious outbreak cC 
cholera occurred. lu the town of Nadiid alone 903 persona wti* 
attacked. The disease came to Nadidd from Baroda. At &nial» 
very mild type, it afterwards became more deadly. From Kadifil 
cholera gradually spread over almost the whole district, workingpn 
the whole from north to south or against the prevailing wind. fVesi' 
outbreaks were, as a rule, found to have followed some groat cutej 
feast or other occasion of unusual indulgence. The disease conliomd 
throughout the hot season (March-June) gradually disappearing afler' 
the first fall of rain. Of 4973 persona attacked, about one-thirf, 
or 2-11 per thousand of the total population died. 

In the year 1877 thero were in the district of Kaira, besides tb' 
civil aud police hospitals, sii dispensaries all established since 18^. 
During the year 1877, 59,328 persons were treated in theM 
hospitals and dispensaries, of whom 1429 were in-door and 5V,8W 
out-door patients. All these institutions ai-e provided with special 
buildings. The total amount spent in checking disease in 1877 
was £2036 (Rs. 20,300) ; of this £117(5 (Rs. 11,760) were paid from 
provincial revenues, £397 (Ra. 3970) from local and £+03 {Bs. 4630) 
from municipal funds. The following working details ore tftkon 
from the 1877 hospital reports. 

The Kaira civil hospital has a building of its own, raised in 1878 
at acust of £20-18 (Rs. 29^480), mot partly from Kaira municiptd^ 
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partly from local funds. Of in-patients the total treated no mbered 474. Chapter^ XII. 
Of theae 420 were cured, twenty-three left, eleven died, and twenty EeaiUi> 

remained under treatment at the end of the yeHr. The total attendance 
of out- patients was 6341, or a falling off on the returns of the preceding 
year of nearly 3000. The average daily eick for in and ont-patienta 
was 14'3 and 54'6 respectively. The chief caases of eickneas were 
ague, sypliilis, bowel diseases, ulcers, skin affections and ininries. 
The total number of patients treated in the police hospital was 153. 

The Mehmadttbad dispensary was opened in 1871. The total I 
te«ated was 10,306, of whom 193 were in-patients, an increase on 
the year before of twenty-four. The chief diseases were eye and 
skin affections, ulcers, mtdarioua fevers, rheumatism and diarrhcea. 
The Nadidd dispensary was opened in 1866, Including 133 
in-patients the total treated numbered 14,241, an increase ou the year 
before of nearly 1 300. The principal causes of sickness were malarioua 
fevers, eye and skin diseases, rheumatism, and venereal affections. 
The Bursad dispensary was opened in 1867. 'ITie total treated was 
5952 includiog 196 in-patients, an increase of nearly 1800 on ths 
year before. The prevailing maladies were fevers, eye and skin 
di&eojies, and ulcers. The Mabiidha dispensary in the Nadiad 
sob-division was opened in 1869. The total treated numbered 5651, of 
whom forty-seven were in-patients, The chief diseases were fevers, 
«ye and akin affections, and ulcers. The Dakor dispensary in the 
TbaeraBub-division was opened in 1866. The total treated aumbered 
7d99,ofwhom 145 were in-patients or more than 1300 less than in 
tbe year before. The chief diseases were fevers, cholera, syphilis, and 
IfB and skin affections. The Kapadvanj dispensary was opened in 
1666. The total treated was 9U11, of whom eighty-eight were 
I-p«tients, or 2100 more than in the year before. The principal 
s were malarious fevers, eye and skin affections, and ulcers. 

In 1877-78 the work of vaccination was, under the supervision Vaocination. 
J the deputy sanitary con^missioner in eastern Gujarat, carried on 
f nine vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. 
t £28 I6». (Rs. 168- Ks. 288.) Of the operators eight were 
iptribntod over the rural parts of the district, one for each 
■ap-division. The duties of the ninth vaccinator were confined to the 
'" n of Nadidd. Exclusive of 014 re -vaccinations the total number 
operations performed in the year amounted to 23,4;i7, 
np^red with 25,035 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the chief points of interest connected 
Vith the age and the race of the persons vaccinated : — 
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The total cost of these operations was in 1877-78 £523 2jl 
(Rs. 5231), or about b^d. (3§ as.) for each saccessfol case. The 
entire charge was made up of the f v>llowiDg items ; superyision and 
inspection £245 IBs. (Rs. 2459), establishment £252 (Rs. 2520), and 
contingencies £25 49. (Rs. 252). Of these, the suporrising and 
inspecting charges and 1 2«. (Rs. 6) on account of contingencies were 
wholly met from Government provincial funds. Of the remainder, 
the expense of £250 (Rs. 2500) was borne by the local funds, while 
in Nadiad the municipality paid the sum of £26 Ss. (Rs. 264) for the 
services of the town vaccinator. 

The total number of deaths in the seven years ending 1878, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's annual reports is 139,542^ or 
an average yearly mortality of 19,934, or assuming the figures of the 
census of 1872 as a basis, of 2*55 per cent of the total populatioiu 
Of the average number of deaths 15,078 or 75*64 per ceotwem 
returned as due to fever; 2022 or 10*14 per cent to bowel 
complaints ; 751 or 3*73 per cent to cholera ; 492 or 2*47 per cent to 
small-pox ; and 1289 or 6*47 per cent to miscellaneous diseasefc 
Deaths from violence or accidents averaged 302 or 1*52 porce&l 
of the average mortality of the district. During the same period 
the number of births is returned at 115,530 souls, of whom 62,739 
are entered as male and 52,791 as female children, or an averago 
yearly birth rate of 16,504 souls; or, on the basis of the census 
figures, a birth rate of 2*11 per cent of the entire population of tha 
district.^ 



1 The figures are incorrect, for while the population of the diatrict is increaiiflf 
the returns show a birth rate less by 3430 than the death rate. The explaoatian. 
probably is that nearly all the deaths, and not nearly all of the births ars 
recorded. 






CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Kapadvanj Sub-division. — The Kapadvanj sub-division, an 

fegutar oblong figure about fifteen miles from north to south and 
thirty from east to west, is bounded on the north by the Atarsumba 
■ob-division of Baroda territory and by portions of the Mahi 
£&ntba ; on the east by the Balasinor state ; on the south and south- 
west by the 'fhasra, Nadiad, and Mehmadabad sub-divisions of the 
Kaira district ; and on the ■west by the Daskroi sub-division of 
Ahmedabad. The total area is 279 square miles, and the population, 

iording to the census of 1872, 86,742 souls, or an average density 

''*0"90 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land revenue 
mted to £14,621 (Ra. 1,46,210). 
the total area of 279 square miles, 11 are occupied by 
ffie lands of alienated and unsettled, tnehvds, villages. The 
remainder, according to tho revenue survey returns, contains 1 28,1 78 
acres or 74- 59 percent, of occupied land; 19,696 acres or 11 '46 per 
cent, of culturable wast^; 15,059 acres or 8*7(5 per cent, of uncultur- 
able waste ; 3624 acres or 2" 10 per cent, of grass lands; and 5276 
acres or 3'07 per cent, of roads, river beds, ponds and village sites. 
From 147,874 acres, 43,681 have to be taken on account of 
alienated lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 104,193 
acres, the actual area of culturable (lovernment land, 63,733 or 
61*17 per cent were in 1876-77 under tillage. 

For the most part, especially towards the south and west, 
Kapadvanj is a rich, higlJy cultivated plain, well clothed with trees. 
But towards the north and east and to some extent in the south-east, 
are tracts of waste, mdl, land roughened by streams and water 
conrses and covered with brushwood. 

The climate 's generally healthy and in the bot season cooler 
than in most of tho surrounding districts, with a well distributed 
rainfall of about twenty-five inches. 

Except the Mohar, which flowing southwards to join the Sbedhi 
passes almost through the centre of the sub-division, and tho Vitrak 
in the west, Kapadvanj is almost entirely without streams. Like 
several of the smaller Gujarat rivers the water of the Mohar is 
charged with soda, and though useful for domestic purposes, is of 
no service for irrigation except to a small extent in watering wheat. 
The water supply is scanty. The storage in reservoirs is insufiicient 
for irrigation, and the wells do not yield more than is wanted for 
d use. The 1876 water-supply figures were 36 wells with 
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steps, 1006 wells without steps, 86 water lifts, dhehudis, 570 ponds 
or reservoirs, and 96 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Varying in texture from sand to mould, the soil is over the greater 
part of the area, of the light, gorddu, class. It wants constant 
dressing, but when well tilled yields a good return. 

The following statement shows the arable area in Government 
villages, and the rates fixed in 1863-64 : — 

Kapadvanj Rent-roll, 1863-64. 
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Assessment on Government and alienated land 
Deduct — Alienations 

Remains 

Add — Qnitrents 

„ — Grazing farms and river-bed tiUage 

Total revenue 



Rs. a. p. 

2,16,129 13 
76,060 2 



1,40,069 11 

39.373 15 2 

7124 10 2 



21,612 19 7J. 
7606 3 



1,86,568 4 4 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1863-64 remain in forw 
till 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 86,742 souls lodged in 24,770 houaea 
were in J 876-77 supplied with 1042 wells and 570 ponds, and owned 
9442 ploughs, 2809 carts, 20,570 oxen, 14,496 cows, 17,249 buffaloes, 
380 horses, 7319 sheep and goats, 537 asses, and 6 camels. 

In 1863-64, the year of settlement, 13,383 holdings, khdim 
were recorded, with an average area of 9|-^ acres, and a rental of 
£1 1 3^. 1 O^d, (Rs. 11-15-0). Equally divided among the agricultnnl 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent iH 
allotment of 2f§ acres at a yearly rent of 6«. lOf d. (Rs. 3-6-11^ 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, tW 
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3 per head would ftmount to 1^ acres, and the incidence of the 

^d tax to 4e. b\d. (Rs. 2-3-6). 

pin 1876-77, of 63,733 acres, the total area of cultivated laod, 

pis or 7'40 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
'ning 59,015 acreSj 3826 were twice cropped. Of the 62,841 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 65,650 
OP 88-55 per cent, 27,779 of them under bdjri, Penicillaiia 
Bpicata ; 8513 under rice, dangar, Oryza sativa ; 6556 under j'uutir. 

Sorghum vulgare; 579it under haala, Panicum fruraentaceum ; 
4365 under hydra, Paspalum acrobiculatura ; 2 1 -8 under wheat, ghav,, 
Triticum aestivTimj and 515 under miscellaneous cereals compris- 
ing barley, jav, Hordeum hexastichon ; maize, makdi, Zea mays ; 
Tv^garo, Amarantue paniculatus; and kdng, Panicum italicum. 
Poises occupied 6111 acres or 9"72 per cent, 2000 of them under 
math, Phaaeolua aconitifoliua ; 2000 under gram, chana, Cicer arieti- 
nnm ; luOO under maij, Phaseolus radiatus ; 400 under adad, Phaseo- 
lus mungo; 300 under luver, Cajanus indicus ; and 4] I under miBcel- 
laneoua pulses comprising (jnuar, Cyamopais psoralioides ; chota, 
Vigna catiang ; and val, Dolicbos lablab. Oil seeds occupied 471 
acres or Olb per cent, 216 of them under tal, Sesauium indicum; 
and 255 under other oil seeds, details of which are not available. 
Pibrea occupied 98 acres or 0'15 per cent, 93 of them under cotton, 
inpdt, Goasypium herbaceum ; and 5 under Bombay hemp, ean, 
Orotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 51 1 acres or 0-81 
per cent, (57 of them under tobacco, tambaku, Nicotiana tabacum; 
sad 444 under miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 86,742 
■onls, 78,250 or 90-21 per cent, Hindus; 8485 or 9'78 per cent, 
Uusslmans ; and seven under the head ' Others-' Statistics specially 
prepared from the enumei^ators' forms give the following caat« 
details: 5750 Brahmans ; 7 Parbhus ; 3557 Vaniaa ; 489 Shravaks 
*SBhati.'.a; 7708 Kaobia ; 1475 Rajputs; 270 Kachliias; 59 Malis 
678 Bhavsfirs, calicoprinters ; 392 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, 
0»8 Snthara, carpenters ; 27 KansSriis, brass and copper smiths ; 791 
Lohars, blacksmiths; 283 Darjis, tailors; 3 Salats, masons; 256 
Cbarans, bards and genealogists; lU Gandhraps, songsters ; 1054 
Kumbli&rs, potters ; 1069 Hajams, barbers ; 63 Dhobhis, washermen; 
Bhi&tis, wat«r drawers ; 198 Bharvads, herdsmen; 1028 Rab&ris^ 
Bbepherds ; 882 Bhois, fishers and labourers ; 50 GoUs, ricepounders; 
10 Bhadbhuids, grainparchers; 11 Marath^s ; 279 Vaghris, fowlers 
and hnaters; 1132 Ravali&s, cotton tapemakers; 41,869 Kolia; 405 
SCocfais, shoemakers; 1152 Chdmadias, taouera ; 2.S2 Marvadis ; 36 
Ods, diggers ; 18 Bajanias, acrobats; 24 Kalals, hquor sellers ; 26 
VaTijdris, grain carriers ; 607 Sindhviis ; 52 Turis ; 3413 Dheds; 274 
GarudJa; 1402 Bhangias and 202 religious betjgars. As regards 
oocapation the same return arranges the populali'jn under the seven 
folloiring classes : i. Employed under Government or municipal or 
Other local authorities, 37S. ii. Profesaioual persons, 4.12. iii. In 
aorvice or performing personal offices, 97 1- iv. Engaged in agricul- 
Inre and with animals, (a) cultivators 16,780 (b) labourers 595, total 
17.375. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 826. vi. Employed 
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in mechanical arts, mannfacinres, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articlea manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 7165. vii. MiBcellaneous persons not clasaed 
othcrwiae, (n) women 24,298, and children 34,685, in all 6S,98S; 
and (6) miscellaneous persona, 594 ; total 59,577. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 8001, or an average yearly mortality of 1600, or o&tha 
basis of the 1872 census figures 184 per cent of 66,742, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths 
1331 or 8318 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 31 or 1-9S 
per cent, to diarrhtea and dysentery ; 34 or 2'12 per cent, to sm^- 
pox ; 42 or 262 per cent, to cholera ; and 137 or 856 per cent, to 
miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
25 or I'56 per cent of the average mortality of the aub-division- 
During the same period the births of 6898 children were registered, 
3829 males and 3069 females, or an average yearly birth rat* of 
1379 or r58 per cent of the population, 

Tha'sra Sub-division.— The Thasra sub-division 18 botmded 4n 
the north by Kapadvanj and the Balosinor stat-e, on the east by the 
Panch Mahals, on the south by A'nand, and on the west by Nadi^ 
The total area is 255 square miles, and the population, according to 
the census of 1872, 85,601 souls, or an average density of 335-69 1« 
the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land revenue amoiintt4 
to £18,334 (Rs. 1,S3,340). 

Of the total area of 255 square miles, 29 are occnpied by tha 
lands of alienated and unsettled, muhvas, villages. The remaindei^ 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 106,360 acres bit 
7332 per cent, of occupied land; 20,684 acres or 14'26 percent 
of culturable waste ; 8387 acres or 5"78 per cent, of iincultnrable 
waste ; 42 acres of grass ; and 9584 acres, or 6'60 per cent, of roads, 
ponda, river beds, and village sites. From 127,044 acres, 32,549 
tkavB to be taken on account of alienated lands in Govemmeat 
villages. Of the balance of 94,495 acres, the actual area of caltOT- 
able Government land, 54,052 or 57"20 per cent were in 1876-7T 
onder cultivation. 

To the north and north-west the upland, mdl, ia bare of treea 
and poorly tilled. Towards the south the plain, broken only by As 
deep cut channel of the Shedhi, is rich and well wooded- 

Perhapa because of east winds bnme across the forests of Aft 
Panch Mahals, the climate, though it differs little in temperature OT 
rainfEill, is much less healthy thau that of the lands further west. 

Besides the Mahi skirting the east and south-east bonndary, tin> 
branches of the Shedhi, draining the lands to the north and norti- 
eaat, join near the centre of the sub-division and pass soath-wni 
During this part of its course the waters of the Shedhi flow of* 
a bed of mud between high steep banks. A troublesome crossing 
at all times, its muddy bottom and strong current make it doriitf 
the i-aiuy weather almost impassable. The water supply is Bcan^ 
Wells and pools do not yield more than is wanted for domestic Ottl 
and for cattle ; and nothing has yet been done by building d«B» 
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to make use of the sweet wholesome water of tike Sliedhi. The 18 
water-supply figures were 8 wells with steps, 357 wells without 
steps, 13 waterlifts, dhekudle, (>24 ponds and reserTolrs, aud 78 
rivers, streanis, and springs. 

Corapar9d with Nadiad the soil of Thdsra is poor. To the north 
and north-west the upland, mdl, an inferior black, except where 
banked into rice fields, yields no valuable crop. Towards the south 
tfao light, gorat, lands are, especially near the Mahi, less fertile and 
more saady than tho light soil of NadiSd. 



The following statement shows the arable area : 
TiUagea, and the rates fixed in 1663-64 : — 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1863-64 remain in force- 
m 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 85,601 souls lodged in 20,.582 houses, were 
provided with 365 weUs and 624 ponds, and owned 7558 ploughs, 
2S68 carts, 17,572 oxen, 13,071 cows, 13,387 bnfialoes, 233 horses, 
W71 sheep and goats, and 2"" 
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In 1863-64, the year of settlement, 16,293 holding, khatam, 
were recorded, with uti average area of 6JJ acres, and rental of 
£1 Ob. 2Jii. (Rs. 10-1-7). Equally dirided among the agricoltiiiJ 
population these boldinga wocld, for each person, represent ma 
allotment of 2^J1 acres at a yearly rent of 7w. 8i<i. (Rs, 3-13-5). 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-diviaioa, t^ 
share per head would amount to 1 jj acres, and the incidence of the 
laud tax to 5<(. 8id. (Rs. 2-13-7). 

In 187G-77 of 51,052 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 3404 
or 6"29 per cent, wt're fallow or under grass. Of the rematniag 
60,648 acres, \b8i were twice cropped. Of the 52,232 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 47,059 or 90O9 pm- oea^ 
17,979 of them under I'ijri, Penicillaria spicata; 14,954 under rioe, 
ddnynr, Oryza sativa ; 7350 under bdvla, Pantcum fnimentaceMB; 
3150 under ji'uc'ir, Sorgbiim vnlgare; 3135 under koJr't, ['aspahun 
Bcrobiculatum ; ■i7'S under wheat, f/hau, Trilicum asstivum ; and 118 
under miacellaneons cereals comprising barley, jar, Hordeum hexaa^ 
tichon; maize, makdi, Zea mays; and raji/ara, Amaxantus paniciH 
latus. Pulses occupied 3783 acres or 7-24 per cent, 1441 of ' 
under gram, ehaiia, Cicer arietinum ; 762 under nm ' 
aconitifolius; 676 under mag, Phaseolus radiatua ; 504 under tuea; 
Caj'aous indicus; and 400 under miscellaneous pulses comprisiag 
guviir, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; chala, Vigns catiang ; aii-nl, Phaseotu 
mango ; and vdl, IJolichos lablab. Oil seeds occupied 380 sctm V 
072 per cent, l7of tbem nndor /a/, Sesamum indicum; and 39 
under other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 500 acres or 095 pit 
cent, 4S6 of them under cotton, hirxis, Gossypium herbaceum ; ^a^ 
15 under Bombay hemp, fan, Crotalaria jnticea. Miscellaneooi 
crops occupie<1510 acres or 0'97 percent, 247 of them under to baceg^ 
tamh'il-u, Nicotiana tabacnm ; 85 acres under safflower, haeatain, 
Oarthamus tinctorius; and 178 under uiiscetlaneous vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of Bbfi6^ 
souls, 76,256 or 8908 per cent, Hindus; 93S5 or lOSO per cwUL 
Musalrn^ns ; 7 Parsis ; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepaB|l 
from the euumeratora' forms give the following caste details : 4tt^ 
Br&hmans; 3 Brahma-Kshatns; 2917 Vdnias ; 198 Shravakan^ 
Bhatias; 10,241 Kanbis; 1921 Hajputs; 137 KAchhias; 106 Uii^i 
273Bhav9ara, calicoprinters ; 197 Sonis, gold and silver smiths jfiOP 
Luhars, blacksmiths; 1040 Suthars, carpenters; 247 Diirjis, tailon; 
735 Kumbhfirs, potters j 916 Hajams, harbers ; 76 Dhobbis, wasJu^' 
men; 554 Rabdris, shepherds ; 2151 Bhois, fishers and laboannj 
458 Mfichhis, fishermen; 44 Golds, riceponnders ; 2 Bh^bhnjis, 
grainparchers ; 41 Purabiaaand Marathas; 811 VSghris, fowlersand 
hunters; 839 Ravalias, cotton tapemakers; 37,185 Kolts; 123 
Mochia, shoemakers; 1429 Chamadias, tanners; 40 Bajaniae, actOf 
bats; 26 Kalala, liquorsellers ; 127 Oda, diggers; 1068 Sindhvia'f 
115 Turis; 5012 Dheda and Bhangids; and 750 religiona 
beggars. As regards occupation the same retnm arranges tkj 
population undpr the seven following classes : i. Employed under 
Government or municipal or othei' local authorities, 798. ii. P«A«- 
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iB,\ persons, 1474. iii. In service, or performing personal offices, 
•Id. iv. Eagaged in agriculture and with animals, [a] cultivators 

9,229 (b) laboarers 607, total 18,y3C, v. Engaged in commerce 
■ad trade, 930. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, 
and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles 
aasDiifactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 5149. vii. 
HiseellaneouB persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 24,492, 
&nd children 32,883, in all 57,380; and (6) miscellaneous persons 
pl&; total 67,999. 

Hie total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 91178, or an average yearly mortality of 1815, or on the 
basis of the 1873 census figures 2-12 per cent of 8-5,601, the total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 
1495 or 82'36 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 53 or 2'92 
per cant, to diarrhcea and dysentery ; 39 or 2" 14 par cent, to small- 
pox ; lOt or 5-73 per cent, to cholera; and 97 or 6-34 per cent, 
to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence' 
arer^ed 27 or l"-i8 per cent of the average mortality of the sub- 
dirision. Dnriug the same period the births of 6083 children were 
registered, 3297 males, and 2786 females, or an average yearly birth 
rate of 1216 or r42 per cent of the population, 

Mehmadabad Sub-division — The Mehmadaba,d sub-division 
!B bounded on the north by (iaikwar territory, on the north-east by 
KapadvanJ, on the east by Nadiad, on the south and south-west by 
Katar, and on the west and north-west by the Daskroi sub-division 
of tha Ahmsdabad district. The total area is 171 square miles, 
and the papulation, according to tha census of 1872, 8-3, 7ot souls, or 
an average density of 301-48 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the 
realizjLile land rcvanue amiuated to £22,761 (Rs. 2,27,610). 

Of the total area of 171 square miles, 9 are occupied by the 
tamii of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey returns, contains 80,92S acres or 8338 per ceut, of occupied 
knd; 692-5 acres or 6^6 4 per cent, of culturable waste ; 3988 aorea 
vrS'Si per cent, of nnculturable waste; and 6405 acres or 6"14per 
cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and villages sites. Prom 93,853 
■ores, 35,767 have to be taken on account of alienated lands 
» Government villages. Of tha balauce of 53,096 acres, the actual 
area of culturable Governmout laud, 48,305 or 83-14 per cent were 
in 1676-77 under cultivation. 

A rich levol plain, it is except in the sonth somewhat open and 
thinly wooded. 

The climiito of Mehmadabad is similar to that of Matar. 

Two rivers, the Meshvo and the Vatrak, pass through the Bubdivi- 
svon. Both of them running nearly aouth-west are shallow streams 
flowing over sandy beds. Their banks are about twenty feet high 
and their beds about 150 broad. The 1876-77 water-supply figures 
were 16 wells with steps, 1429 wells without steps, 109 waterlifts, 
ihekiidis, 403 pondsor reservoirs, and 69 rivers, streams, and springs. 

10 greater part of the land is a ratter poor and sandy sort of 
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light, gi^ddu, Boil. "Dia rest ia medium- black, betar, 
known as kydrda or rice land. 

The foUowiatr atatoment made to take in the parta of 1 
Mahudha, and Jetalpur, joinod together in 1862-63, shows the arable 
area in the Government Tillages of the present snb-diyision and the 
rates fixed between 1859 and 1863 : 

Mthmaitabad BaU-roa. tSS9-lSCS. 
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The rates of assessment introduced between 1853-59 and 1862-63) 
remain in force till 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 85,75i sonls lodged in 25,817 houses, W8» 
supplied with 1445 wella and 403 ponds and reservoirs, and ownsl 
6460 ploughs, 2839 carts, 14,972 oxen, 5778 cows, 20,729 bofioloi^ 
315 horses, 7976 sheep and goats, 638 asses, and 5 camels. 

During (1859 to 1863) the time of settlement 12,341 distanefe 
holdings, khatdx, were recorded, with an average area of 7A acrav 
and a rental of £1 15«. 2id. (Bs. 17-9-5). Equally divided amMg 
the agricultural population these holdings would, for each perso&r 
represent an allotmeat of 2^ acreE at a yearly rent of 10«. 4tJ. 
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l^la. 5-3-0), If distributed among tha whole population of the 
Pinbdivisioii, the share per head would amount to 1-^q acres, and the 
^ incidence of the land tax to 6ji. id. (Ra. 3-0-4.) 

In 1876-77 of 48,305 acrea, the total area under cultivation, 
25+1 or 8'70 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 45,764 acrea, 1876 were twice cropped. Of the 
47,640 acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 41,507 
or 87"12 per cent, lo,9ti0 of them under bajri, Penicillaria spicata; 
8671 under rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; 6897 under juodr, Sorghum 
Tulgare; 3613 under fei^ru, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 3531 under 
baola, Panicum frumentacBom ; 1840 under barley, jao, Hordeum 
hexastichou; 980 under wheat, t^/uiu, Triticum Eestivam; 15 under 
miscellaDeous cereals comprising fcdn^, Panicum italicum ; and maize, 
nuikiii, Zeamays. Pulses occupied 3627 acres or 761 percent, 1324 
of ihem under math, Phaseolua aconitifolius ; 856 under tuver, 
Cajauus indicus ; 540 under gram, ckana, Cicer arietinum ; 533 under 
mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 375 ander miscellnneous crops com- 

Jriaiu^ guiidr, Cyamopsia psoralioidea ; c/io/«, Vigna catiang; vdl, 
^olichoa lablab ; and adad, Phaseolua mungo. Oil seeds -occupied 
450 acres or 0*94 per cent, 50 of them under tal, Sesamum indicum ; 
snd 400 under other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 631 acres, or 1 "32 
per cent, 581 of them under cotton, kapds, Goasypium herbaceunj ; 
and 5il under Bombay hemp, aan, Crotalaria juncea. Misoellaneous 
crops occupied 1425 acres or 2'99 per cent, 217 of them under 
Ug^arcane, gerdi, Saccharum officinarum; 608 under safflower, 
I iaaumha, C&rthamua tinctorius ; 360 under tobacco, tambdku, 
Nicotiana tabacum; and 150 under miscellaneoas vegetables and fruits. 
I The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 85,754 
JDula, 78,395 or 91'41 per cent, Hindus; 7291 or e-50 per cent, 
KuBalmans ; 40 P&rsis ; and 28 Christians. Btatistics specially 
spared from the enumerators' forms give the following caste 
telAiU : 5729 Brahmans ; 10 Brahma-Kshatris j 9 Parbhua ; 2470 
2806 Shravaks; 338 Luvtinaa ; 10,648 Kanbis ; 2284 
; 1602 Kachhias; 139 Malis; 738 Bhavsars, calicoprintera ; 
Sonis, gold and silver smiths; 1299 Suthars, carpenters; 
|V0 Luhars, blacksmiths ; 355 Darjis, tailors ; 75 Ohunar&s, 
icklayers; 33Khatris, silk and cotton weavers; 19 Ghanchia, 
rs; 430 Bh^ts; 245 Chirana, bards and genealogists; 1 
Btuandrap, songater; 1163 Xumbh^rs, potters ; 1355 Haj^ms, barbers ; 
Sill Dhobhis, washermen ; 10 Bhistis, waterdrawera ; 1178 Rabaria, 
Is ; 1754 Bbois, fishers and labourera ; 47 KhSrvfia, seamen ; 
I 44 Gol^, ricepounders ; 8 BhadbhujAa, grainparchers ; 213 Mar4- 
~ '« ; 674 VSghris, fowlers and hunters ; 1 206 Rivalids, cotton tape- 
I iii^ers ; 31 ,775 Koli8;375 Mochis, shoemakera; 1342 Chdmadiia, 
; 27 BajSdfis, acrobats; 12 Kalfils, liquor seliera; 270 Oda, 
1 tfggere; 66 Bavchas, labourers; 4150 Dheds; 318 Gamd&s ; 
26d7 Bhangi&a ; and 322 religious beggars. As regards occupation 
"" I lame return arrangea the whole population under the seven 
iDUowing heads : i. Employed under Government or municipal 
: Other local authorities, 916. ii. Professional peraous, 450. 
In aervice or performing personal officea, 969. iv. liUgaged in 
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agricultare and with animals, (a) oultiratora 16,718 (b) Ubcmen-' i 
565, total 17,30^1. v. Eng^ed in commerce and trade, 834 
vi. Emplojod in mechanical arta, man nfact urea, and engiae«ni)g 
operations, and engaged iu tho sale of articles manufactured or' 
otherwise prepared fur consumption, 8950. vii. Miscellaneona per- 
sons not classed otherwise, (a) women 24,oOS, and children 3u,S53r 
in all 55,155; and (b) misceilaneoas peniona, 1157; total 56,312. 

The total number of deaths registered in tte six years ending' 
1875-76 was 12,746, or an average yearly mortality of 2121, or 
on the hasis of the 1872 census figures 2'47 per cent of 85,751,. 
the total population of the sub-division. Of the average number of', 
deaths, 1788 or 8118 per cent were returned as due to fever ; IW . 
or 560 per cent, to diarrhcea and dysentery ; 16or075 per cent, to^ 
Bmallpojt; 66 or 3-10 per cent, to chobra; and 99 or 4'66 per' 
cent, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violenM' 
averaged 36 or 169 per cent of the average mortality of the Mft-' 
division. During the same period the births of ]I,'120 childrtsf 
■were registered, 6108 males and 5312 females, or an average ytuHf* 
birth rate of 1903 or 2"21 per cent of the popalation. 

Nadiad Sub- division. — The Xodiad sub-division, eitnaced n^ 
the ccntro of the Kaira district, is bounded on the north by tha 
Kapadvanj, and on the east by the Thasra and A'nand snb-divisions. 
Oq the south is Petlad, a Baroda sub-division, and to the soatli-~ 
west the Matar and to the west the Mebmadabad sub-divisions. 
The total area is 223 square miles, and the population, according 
to the census of 1872, 151,183 souls, or an average density (f 
679'29 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable land rereBBS 
amounted to £34,863 {Rs. 3,18,630). 

Of the total area of 223 square miles, 7 are occupied by tha 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenuf 
survey returns, contains 121,359 acres or 87"78 per cent, of occa[Hed' 
land; 2675 acres or 1*93 per cent, of culturable ^raste; 7034aorfl8 
or SOfJpercent, of unculturable waste ; and 7183 acres, or 519 por 
cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and village siles. From 124,084' 
acres, 66,791 have to be taken on account of alienated lands ui~ 
Government villages. Of the balance of 57,213 acres, the actoal 
area of culturable Government land, 19,056 or 85'69 per cent KSEt 
in the year 1876-77 under cultivation. ', 

Its level surface broken by few nndnlations, its well grown groTBi 
of fruit and timber trees, its hedge bound and highly tilled field*) 
and its large strongly built villages, show Nadiiid to be one of tl» 
richest parts of Gujarat. 

The climate is healthy ; but except in the south and sonth-ve^^ 
where sea breezes blow from the Gulf of Cambay, the heat duriaf' 
the months of March and April is excessive. , 

The river Shedlii entering from the east passes throngli fltf^ 
Bub-division on its way to join the Sabarmati. Nearthe centre of itt 
course it is from the north joined by the Mohar, and tb© nnited 
stream passes westward, winding between steep banks to join ijw 
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I Ttttrak. Except in nnusnally dry seasoua when their water atanda 
I in-'pools, the streams of the Khedhi and Mohai- flow throughout 
the year. Still the supply ifl scanty. Tho water of tJie Shedhi and 
Mohiir carrying in solution some injnrioaa salt is nnfit for irrigation ; 
tho want of clay in the soil makes storage in reservoirs difficult, and 
the supply from wells, though plentiful and near the surface, ia 
brackish. The 1S76 water-supply figures were 2ti wells with steps, 
20(i2 welU without steps, 918 ponds and reservoirs, and 64 rivers, 
fltrettma, and springs. 

Except some rice lands of mediura-black, hesar, the whole sub- 
dh-ision is a light, gorat, soil very rich and moat carefully worked. 
Besides the ordinary grains and pulses, Nadiad produces all the 
bettor kinds of crops both early and late. The chief rainy season, 
khafif, crops are rice, tobacco, Indian millet, pulses, and several of 
the coarser grains. The cold weather, rain, harvest is wheat and late 
tobacco, and the hot weather, haH, harvest late millet, pulse, and 
gram. In the best garden lands ginger, safflower, tobacco, turmeric, 
and sugarcane are grown. 
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The following statement shows the arable i 
riUages, and the rates fixed in 1S65-66: 

Nadidd ReiU-roll, IS66-6S. 
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The rates of assessment introduced in 1862-63 remain in fores 

till 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 151,483 souls lodged in 46,608 houses, wew 
in 1876-77 supplied with 2088 wells and 918 ponds, and owned 9771 
plocghs, 6661 carts, 22,009 oxen, 3938 cows, 30,925 buffaloes, 344 
horses, 9098 sheep and goats, 1450 asses, and 44 camels. 

In 1865-66, the year of settlement, 20,628 distinct holdiDgl, 
khdttie, were recorded, with an average area of SJS acree, and ft 
rental of £1 I5s, l^d. (Rs. 17-9-2). Equally divided amcmg,tba 
agricultural population these holdings would, for each persM^ 
represent an allotment of l-J J acres at a yearly rent of 9*. 7^ 
(Rs. 4-13-3}. If distributed among the whole population of 1^ 
sub-division, the share per head would amount to 1^*, scrflt^.Hsd 
the incidence of the land tax to 6s. i^d. [Rs. 3-2-10). i,mi 

In 1876-77, of 49,056 acres, the total area of cultivated'iiifld 
2985 or 6'08 per cent were fallow or under gra^. Of tlv 
remaining 46,071 acres, 1661 were twice cropped. Of the 47,73^ 
acres under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied SHfiii 
or 79'65 per cent, 14,440 of them under bdji'i, Penicillaria Bpictttst 
6814 under rice, ddngar, Oryza sativa; 5641 under b'ivta, Paiu- 
cum frumentacenm ; 5598 under juvdr. Sorghum vulgare; &0I2 
under kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; and 517 uoder mtserit^ 
neouB cereals coniprieing wheat, ghau, Triticum teatimin ; barleji 
jav, Hordeum hoxastichon ; maize, mnkdi, Zea maya; kanA 
Panicum italicum ; and rdjgara, Amarantus paniculatus. PnliMB 
occupied 4250 acres or 890 per cent, 1686 of them under ttivfti 
CajanuB indicus; 1158 under math, Phaseolus aconitifolius ; and 
1407 under miscellaneous pulses comprising ^uvar, Cyamoplsb 
psoralioides ; chola, Vigna eatiang ; gram, ckana, Cicer arietimnn: 
ma/f, Phasoolus radiatus ; adad, Phaseolus mnngo ; and viil, Dolicbw 
lablab. Oil seeds occupied 359 acres or 0'75 per cent, 40 of them 
under lal, Sesamum indicum ; and 319 under other oil .seeds, deCaih 
of which are not available. Fibres occupied 225 acres or O'ilAer 
cent, 199 of them under cotton, Jcapds, Gossypium horbaceuiaj 
and 26 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. MiscellaneODf 
crops occupied 4876 acres or 1021 per cent, 267 of them ani)«r 
aurgarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum; 301 under saSowet^ 
hwumha, Cartharaus tiactorius ; 3618 imder tobacco, iambAht, 
Nicotiana tabacum ; and 690 under miscellaneoua vegetables and 
fruits. ,^ 

The 1 872 census returns show of a total population of 1 51 ,483 atnls 
133,767 or 8830 per cent, Hindus; 17,701 or 11-68 per W* 
Musalmans; and 15 Parsis. Statistics specially prepared Erom tke 
enumerators' forms give the following caste details : 9391 BnBf 
miins;64Brahma-Kshatn3; 8 Parbhus ; 7 Kayasths ; 5587 V&iiai; 
699 Shrdvaks; 200 Luvanas; 31739 Kanbie ; 2632 Rajpnta[l»Oft 
K&chhi&sj 241 Malis; 718 Bhavs&rs, cahcoprinterB;624Sonis, goldwA 
silver smiths; 407 Kansfiras, brass and copper smiths; lIGSXiohiil^ 
blacksmiths; 2065 Sutbars, carpeutersi 189 Kadias, bricklajsn 
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PtO Salits, masons ; 6 GhSncliia, oi! pressers ; 7 Khatris, silk and 
P cotton weavers; 1943 BMts, bards; 90 Charans, banls ami 
' geBcalogists ; 8 Ghandbraps, songs tera ; 518 Darjia, tailors; ItiS? 
Kombli^rs, potters ; 2036 Hajams, barbers; 215 Dhobbia, washermen ; 
604 Bharrdds and Rabaris, herdsmen and ahephords ; 2071 MachbiSj 
fishermen ; 348 GoUs, ricepoundors; ISBhadbhujus, grainparchers ; 
54 MarSthis ; 3363 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters ; 46,380 Kolis ; 617 
Hoollis, shoemakers; 1720 Ch^madiSa, tanners; 169 Bajani^a, aero- 
bats ; 36 Kalala, liquor sellers ; 110 Sindhv^s; 90 Taris ;12,003 Dheds 
sAd Bhangtaa ; and 2612 religious beggars. As regards occupation 
the same return arranges the whole population under the seven 
following classes : i. Employed under Government or municipal op 
iSther local authorities, 981. ii. Professional pereons, 1084, iii- In 
Bervice or performing personal offices, 981 . iv. Engaged in agriculture 
and with animals, (a) cultivators 32,125 (6) labourers 547, total 
32,672. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 2057. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 10,002. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 45,935, and children 54,638, in all 100,573; and 
(6) miacellaneous persons, 3133; total 103,706. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
1874-75 was 19,3 15, or an average yearly mortality of 3863, or on the 
baaifl of the 1872 census figures 2'55 per cent of 151,483, tho total 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 
X594 or 67'14 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 597 or 1545 
per cent, to diarrhoea and dysentery; 99 or 2'56 per cent, to small- 
pox ; 1 34 or 3-46 per cent, to cholera ; and 385 or 9'96 per cent, to 
miflceltaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged 
54 or l'3i) per cent of the average mortality of tho sub-division, 
During the same period the births of 15,774 children were registered, 
8t0 1 males and 7373 females, or au average yearly birth rate of 
3135 or 2*08 percent of the population. 

Ma'tar Sub-division. — The Matar sub-division is bounded on 
the north by Daakroi and Mehmadabad, on the east by Nadiad and 
some Gaikwdri villages, on the south by Cambay, and on the west by 
the Sabarmati river. Besides the main body of the sub-divisiun are 
Borne isolated villages cut off from the rest by belts of Baroda and 
Cambay territory. The total area is 215 square miles, and the 
population, according to the censusof 1872, 78.673 souls, or au average 
density of 365-92 to the square mile. In 1876-77 the realizable 
knd revenue amounted to £26,772 (Ra. 2,67,720). 

Of the total area of 215 square miles, 14 are occupied by the lands 
of alienated villages. The remainder, according to the revenue survey 
returns, contains 99,888 acres or 77-57 por cent, of occupied land; 
14,352 acres or 11' 14 per cent, of culturable waste; 8235 acres, or6'39 
per cent, of unculturable waste; and 6296 acres or 4'88 per cent, of 
roods, ponds, river beds, and village sit^s. From 114,240 acrea, 
I ^,499 have to be taken on account of alienated lauds in Govern- 
Of the balance of 54,741 acres the actual area of 
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cultiimble Government land, 37,901 or 69-23 per cent were in tli« 
year 187G-77 under cnltivation. 

Slightly andulating in the north-eaet comer, the conntry is for 
the moat part leveL In many places closely hefigebound and wooded, 
it stretcliE'S Houthwards in larpe open black-aoil plains intersected 
Dear the Gulf of Caiubay by tracts of salt marsh. 

Owing to its flntnet^s and the want of natural drainage, the cKmate^ 
o{ Matar Js oppressive in the hot season and feverish during thW* 
rains. The rainfall at the town of Kaira, nearly the centre of tin 
aub-division, averageil during the five years ending 1877 tweaty- 
eight iuches. 

There are two rivers in Matar. The Sabarmati skirts its wBsten 
boundary, and the Shedhi ontering from the oorth-eaat. and reeeiviiig 
from the north the waters of the Vdtrak, winds westward throagn 
the centre of the sub-division. The water supply is abundant. 
Besidos the rivers, which by the help of lever-lifts water tha 
lands of Bcveral villages, there are many reservoirs ; some of then 
very large, particularly those at Bhalada, Traj, and Chanor. Weill, 
both temporary and permanent, are also numerous and wat^r a larCT 
area of gardeu laud. The 1876 water-supply figures were 6 vdW 
with steps, 1152 wells without steps, 3 masonry and 1 earthen riwf 
dam, 372 water lifts, dhfihidis, 45G ponds or reservoirs, a canala, and 
58 rivtrs, atroiimB, and apringB. 

Most of the Matar lands are of medium-bght, gorddu, QotiM 
rich as in Borsad and Nadlid, but less sandy than the soils to Um 
north of the Sabarmati. Besides the light lands there are median- 
black, black, and alluvial tracts. The medium- black, hesar, of tha 
Bort known as kydrda or rice laud, though in small qnantiHet^ 
is pretty widespread. The black is found over a largo am^ 
especially in the villages along the north bank of the Shedhi and 
in a tract stretching from Radu southward to Clian^.ir. Though 
not so rich as the Broach black soil, much of it jields hean 
crops of unwatered wheat. The area of alluvial, bhdtka, soil u 
email, but particularly on the Yatrak to the south of Kaira it is o£ 
very high quality. 

The following statement shows the arable area in GoTemnn^ 
vilkges, and the rates fixed in 1862-63 : 

UtUar Rent-roll, ISSgSS. 
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B rates of assessment introduced in 18G2-63 remain in forcB 
|l891-92. 

> 1872 population, 78,673 eonls lodged in 25,752 houses, were 
ia76-77 supplk'd with 1158 wells and 456 ponds, and owned 5096 
ighH, 2742 carts, 14,700 oxen, 5789 cows, 19,391 buffaloes, 372 
Mj 6370 sheep and goats, and 698 asses. 

1862-63, the year of settlement, 15,086 holdings, Ithatd^, 

I recorded, with an average area of 6^ acres, and a rental of 

1 12«. (Rs. 16), Equally divided among tlie agricultural population 

ie holdings would, for each person, represent an allotment of 

acres at a yearly rent of lis. 9^d. ( Rs. 5-14-7). If distri- 

k1 sinong the whole population of the sub-division, the share per 

1 would amount to IM acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 

t9K(R8- 3-14-4). 

1876-77, of 37,901 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 

BI or 5"14 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 

laining 35,950 acres, 3534 were twice cropped. Of the 39,534 

H nnder actual cultivation, grain cropa occupied 33,542 or S4"84 

I oent) 10,634 of them under rice, dangwr, Oryza aativa; 7503 

r wheat, gkau, Triticom sestivum; 6484 under hdjri, Penicillaria 

»; 4744 under _;uuor, Sorghum vnlgare ; 1755 under Itodra, 

»lum scrobiculatum ; 1619 under hdvia, Panicum frumen- 

a ; 790 under barley, jiiv, Hordeum hexaatichon ; and 1 3 under 

^Puiicam itaticum. Pulses occupied 1780 acres or 4' 50 per 
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i Chapter Zm. cent, 7^6 oi them nnAer gmm, ehana, Cicer arietinam ; 515 under 
KflalMlMsionB. '"fl'^. Phaseolus aconitifolius ; 358 under tuver, Cajanus indicnia ; uid 
171 imder miBcellaneous pulses comprieiag puvdr, Cyamopsia 
paoralioides ; cliola, VigDa, catiaog ; ma-j, Phaaeolna radutus ; sod 
wta-l, Phaseolas miingo. Oil seeds occupied 841 acrea or 2*12 par 
ceul, 52 of them under tal, Sesamtim indicuaij and 789 onder otiier 
oil seeds, details of which are not available. Fibres occupied 
acres or 1 '139 per cent, ti(}5 o£ them under cotton, Itapas, GoaayjHiin 
herbaceum ; and 4 under Bombay hemp, »au, Crotalaria jaDoei^ 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 2702 acres or6*83 percent, 15o9 of tlieq^ 
under safflower, katumba, Carthamua tinctorins; 600 under tobaccts 
tamhaku, Nicotiana tabacum ; 3l>2 under sugarcane, »erdi, Saccharom 
officinarura ; and 181 under misoellaneous vegetables and fruHa. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total popnlafinn of 78,575 
Bonis, 70,779 or 89-96 per cent, Hindus; 7885 or 1002 per cent 
Musalmana; 2 Parais; and 7 Christians. Statistics specially preparer 
from the enumerators' forma, give the following caste deta3s: 
3105 BrihmansjS Brahina-Kshatris; 1963 Vdniis; 20 ShriT^fes'; 
930 Luvinis; 13,362 Kanbis; 5458 Rajpnta; 679 Kaclild&; « 
Malis ; 36 Bhnvs&rs, calicoprinters ; 165 Sonis, gold and sOyisr 
smiths; 620 Lubdrs, blackamitha; 709 Suthars, carpenters; it 
Chunfirfis, bricklayers ; 188 Darjis, tailors ; I134Kumbh&rs, potMn; 
1346 Hajdma, barbers; 150 Dbobhj3,washermen ; 161 Charans, baid* 
and genealogists ; 1052 Bhois, fishers (and labourers ; 1232 BbarrM^ 
herdsmen ; 1041 Rabfiris, shepherds ; 71 Golis, ric£ponndeiB; 
2 BhAdbhnjaa, grainparchers ; 19 Marathas ; 27,416 Kolis ; 1S8 
Mochis, shoemakers; 1140 Cbamadias, tauuers; 217 Baj&mCs, 
acrobats ; 9 Kaldls,liquor sellers ; 20 BhardjAs, actors ; 895 Vagiini^ 
fowlers and hunters ; 111 Ods, diggers ; 5881 Dheds and Bhanguto; 
and 1421 religious beggars. As regards occupation the sameretam 
arranges the whole population under the seven following clasMB: 
i. Employed under Government or municipal or other lood 
authorities, 462. ii. Profeasional persons, 44t). iii. In service or 
performing personal offices, 970. iv. Engaged in agriculture and 
with animals, (a) cultivators -16,818 (/)) labourers 2125, tow 
18,943, V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 944. vi. EtnpIojeJ 
in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, abd 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise pi 
for consumption, 4097. vii. Miscellaneous persons not cl 
otherwise, (i) women 23,590, and children 28,173, in all 51,7«8f 
and {h) miscellaneous persona 1054; total 52,817. 

The total number of deaths registered in the five years eii£i^ 
1875 was 11,041, or an average yearly mortality of 2208, or on tiff 
basis of the 1872 census figures 2-80 per cent of 78,673, the toiil 
population of the sub-division. Of the average number of deaths, 17IV 
or 80-16 per cent were dne to fever; 144 or 652 per cent, » 
diarrhoea and dysentery ; 38 or 1 -72 percent, to smallpox; 22 of 
0-99 per cent, to cholera ; and 207 or 937 per cent, to misoeUa- 
neons diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence averaged Si 
or 1-22 per cent of the average mortality of the sub-division. 
During the same period the births of 8503 cluldren were registered, 
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4573 males and 3930 females, or an average pearly birth rate of 1700 Chapter XIII. 
or 2'16 per cent of the population. 

A'nand Sub-divtsion. — The A'nand sub-diviaion is bonnded on 
flie north by Thaara, on the east by the Mahi river, on the south by 
Borsad, and on the west by Nadiiid. A'nand is a new sub-division 
formed in 1867 of villages taken from the Nadiad, Mahndha, Thdsra, 
and Borsad sub-divisions. The total area is 241 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of 1872, 149,952 souls, or 
altt average density of G22-2U to the square mile. In 187ti-77 the 
realizable land revenue amounted to £37,858 (Ra. 3,78,580). 

Of the total area of 241 square miles, 17 are occupied by the 
lands of alienated and unsettled, mfkudsi, villages. The remainder, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 124,542 acres or 
86mJ3 per cent, of occupied land ; 2964 acres or 2'06 per cent, of 
cultumble waste; 97%acreaor 6'81 per cent, of unculturable waste ; 
and 645 1 acres or 4"48 per cent, of roads, river beds, ponds, and village 
Bit&s. From 127,506 acres 56,043 have to be taken on account of 
alienateil lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 71,436 
acros, the actual area of culturable Government land, 60,140 or 84'16 
per cent were in 1870-77 under cultivation. 

Except towards the east near the Mahi where the land is bare of 
trees, uneven, and seamed with deep ravines, the whole is a flat, rich 
pl^D of light soil, well tilled, and richly wooded. 

In almost all respects the climate of A'nand is like the climate of 
Xadiad. 

The water supply is scanty. Wells are few, as they have to be 
eoiik to a great depth, and their supplies suffice only for domestic 
tues. The reservoirs are small, shallow and leaky. The 1876 water 
sapply figures are, 8 wells with steps, 1317 wells without steps, 822 
ponds and reservoirs, and 12 rivers, streams, and springs. 

Except patches of black loam found in lowlying spots the soil 
is light, rich towards the north, and poorer and more sandy in the 
yillages near the Mahi. 

The following statement made to take iu the parts of Borsad, 

Kadind, Thasra, and Mahudha, joined together in 1867, shows the 

area of arable land in the Government villages of the present 

sub-division and the rates fixed between 1863 and 1867:^ 

A-nand Rtnt-roil, 1S63-1S67. 
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The rates of asseasment introduced between 1863 and 1867^ 
remain iu force till 1891-92. '^ 

The 1872 population, 149,952 bouIs lodged in 40,988 toMBfc 
were in 1876-77 supplied with 1325 wells and 822 ponds, and owned 
8851 ploughs, 5982 carta, 20,696 oxen, 2917 cowg, 41,222 bufEalofi^ 
282 horses, 7205 aheep and goats, 1106 asaea, and camels. 

At the time (1863-1867) of settlement, 17,087 holdings, itftaWfa 
were recorded, with an average area of 7ji( acres, and a renul <£ 
£2 3«. id. (Rs. 21-8-1). Equally divided among the agricnlturat^ 
population these holdings would, for each person, repreaent UE 
allotment of IJjj acres at a yearly rent of 10#. 8d. (Rs. 5-o-4}> .Mi 
distributed among the whole population of the aub-division, tW 
share per head would amount to 1^"^ acres, and tlie incidence of Hk^ 
land tax to 6s. 8^d. (Ra. 3-5-10). ; 

In 1876-77 of 60,140 acres, the total area of cultivated IsaA^ 
3057 or 5-08 per cent were fallow or nuder grass. Of tha 
remaining 67,083 acres, lloOwere twicecropped. Of the 58^42 acM 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 48,089 or 83'59 Md 
cent, 26,394 of them under ^o/rj, Peniciliariaspicata; 7160 oaoM^ 
kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatura ; 6050 under jw-iir, Sorghurn'mlgmj 
5724 under rice, dAngdr, Oryza sativa ; 331 5 under bdvla, Panioott 
fmmentaceum; and 46 under miscellaneous cereals compriasg 
wheat, gliau, Triticnm tostivum ; barley, jau, Hordoum bexasticliai^i 
maize, vuikiif, Zoa may» ; and rdjgara, A-marantos panicnlataa* 
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Poises occapied 4185 acrea or 7"18 per cent, 1661 of ttem under 
tuver, Cajaniis indicua ; 1470 under math, Phaaeolua aconitifoliua ; 
583 under gunar, Cyamopsis psoralioidea ; and 463 nader miscella- 
Deona pulaea compriaing chola, Vigna catiang ; gram, chana, Cicer 
arietinum ; mag, Phaseolus radiatua ; adad, Phaseolus mungo ; and 
vdl, Dolichos lablab. Oilaeeds occupied 466 acres or 080 per cent, 
183 of them under tal, Sesamum indioum ; and 283 under other oil- 
seeds, of which detaila are not available. Fibres occupied 1729 
acres or 2'96 per cent, 1709 of them under cotton, kapas, GoBsypium 
lerbaceum; and 17 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. 
tfiscvllaneoua crops occupied 3176 acres or 5-45 percent, lOlt of 
^lem under tobacco, tambdlm, Nicotiana tabacum; 252 under 
I9umba, Carthamua tinctoriua j aud l!jl3 under miscellaneous 
^tablea and fruits. 
The 1S72 census returns show of a population of 149,952 souls, 
538,088 or 92-08 per cent, Hindus ; 11,8U8 or 7-87 per cent, Musal- 
Baas; 2 ParsJs; and 54 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
'torn the ennmerators' forms give the following caste details : 
9lS Brahmana; 7 Brahma- Ksliatris; 4 Parbhus ; 4490 Vanias ; 
"SShrivaks; 255 Bhitias; 39,070 Kanbia; 6738 Rajputs; 1354 
ichhias ; 242 Malia ; 366 BhAvsars, call cop rintera ; 559 Bonis, gold 
md silver smiths; 81 KanaSras, brass and copper smiths; 1001 
liOti^rs, blacksmiths; 2025 Suthars, carpenters; 4 Kadi as, brick- 
; 523Darji3, tailors; 1697 Kumbhars, potters ; 1936 Hajams, 
irbere; 222 Dhobhis, washermen; 626 Eabaria, shepherds ; 4190 
fishermen; 297 Golaa, ricepouuders ; 13 Bhadbhujaa, 
iaparchers; 12 Marathaa; 2565 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 
HI,I50 Kolis; 693 Mochis, shoemakers; 2046 ChAmadias, tanners j 
TliBajanias, acrobats; 19 Kalals, liquor sellers; 198 Ods, diggers; 11 
indhvos ; 12,844 Dheds and Bhaogias ; and 2529 religious beggars. 
8 regards occupation the same return arranges the whole popula- 
1 under the following seven classes : i. Employed under Govern- 
nt or municipal or other local authorities, 922. ii. Professional 
, 1491, iii. In service or performing personal offices, 1416. 
Engaged in agriculture and with animals, («) cultivators 34,419 
^labourers 3-56, total 35,775. v. Engaged in commerce and trade, 
[147. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, manufactures, and engi- 
lering operations, and engaged in the sale of articles mauufac- 
id or otherwise prepared for consumption, 10,286. Miscellaneous 
!ona not classed otherwise, [a) women 43,687, and children 
■2,310, in all 95,997 ; and (6) miscellaneous persons, 1918; total 

W' The total number of deaths registered in the five years ending 
^^74-75 was 17)377, or an average yearly mortality of 3475, oi 
ithe basis of the 1872 census figures 2-31 percent of 149,952^ 
Ibe total population of the sub-division. Of the average numbep 
deaths, 2;i55 or 67'76 per cent were returned as due 
t; 422 or 12'14 per cent, to diarrhcoa and dysentery; 147 or 
W4-SS per cent, to smallpox ; 64 or 1'84 per cent, to cholera ; and 443 
12' 74 per cent, to miscellaneoua diseases. Deaths from accidents 
1 violence averaged 44 or 126 per cent of the average mortalitj 
1 107-21 
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ibaptsr AiiL of the snb-dirision. Darin? tbe same period ihe birtlis of ]4,< 
Bub-diTitioiiS' children were registered, 7(i95 males and 6628 females, or an average 
yearly birth rate of 28t)4 or 1'90 per cent of the popnlatton. 
jMiD. Borsad Sub-division.— The Borsad sub-division, bounded pa 

the north by A'naud, on the east and south by the Mahi river, and 
on the west by the Cambay and Baroda states, is owing to the 
intermixture uf Burdda and other villages, most broken and 
irregular iu shape. The total area is 216 square miles, and t^ 
population, according to the census of 1872, 144,528 souls, or U 
averagp density of 66ft'll to the square mile. In 187tt-77 uw 
realizable land revenue amounted to £37,6'J8 (Ra. 3,76,980). ' 

™* Of the total area of 216 square miles, S6 are occupied by ii^ 

lands of alienated and unsettled, vtehrof, villages. The remainder 
contains according to the revenue survey returns, 92,9U1 acres or 
90-y3 per cent, of occupied land ; 2597 acrea or 2-52 per cent, of 
culturuble waste; 2'ib'i acres or 2'87 per cent, of uncnltnrablD 
waste ; and 4389 acrea or 426 per cent, of roads, river-beds, pond^ 
and village-sites. From 95,498 acres 40,698 have to be taken on 
account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the hoksee 
of 54,800 acres, the actual area of ciilturable Govcmment ^ 
49,035 or 8947 per cent were iu 1876-77 under cultivation. 

'P^'t- Except in the south near the Mahi where the ground is somewhat 

broken and wild, the whole is a highly cultivated pl^fin sloping goi "" 
weatwai-ds, intersected by rich hedgerows and adorned by groves 
magnificent trees. 

imate. Occasionally during the hot season the heat is extreme, iA 

. thermometer standing as high as 105" in the shade. But such days 

are unusual, and as a rule the heat is tempered by a coul breeu 

from the Gulf of Cambay. — 

ftter. The Mahi forming the southern boundary is throughout the wlid^ 

distance a tidal river. The shallowness of its channel, its shiftinx 
sandbanks, and the height nnd speed of its tidal wavo, make it 
useless for boats. Escept the Mahi, Borsad is without streams. V 
water courses and the hght unrelentive soil is illsuited to Cu 
storage of water in reservoirs. Slill the supply is good, there are mwy 
wells yielding enough to water 11 per cent of the whole occopiN 
area. The water-supply figures are, 4 wells with atepa, 1914 wefc 
withoat steps, 807 ponds, and 1 7 rivers, streams, and springs. * 

il. About a tenth part of the culturable urea is blackish riGe-lw4 

The rest is a deep stratum of light soil occasionally sandy, but iff 
the most part a fine rich mould. 

■ntnl, The following statement shows the arable area in Govenusait 

^'- villages, and the rates fised in 1866-67 : 
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The rates of assessmont introduced in 18Citj-tj7 remain in force 
till 1891-92. 

The 1872 population, 144,528 sotila lodged in 34,079 Lonses 
.were in 1876-77 supplied with 1918 wells and 807 ponds and owned 
83SC ploughs, 5370 carte, 1 7,fi68 osen, 3275 cowa, 45,636 buffaloes, 
■440 burses, 10,441 sheep and goats, 1610 asses, and 38 camels. 
'( Xn 1860-67, the year of settlement, 9191 holdings, H/,i4s 
.^were reropded, with an average area of 1 O^*, acres, and a. rental of 
£3 VZi.yy. (Ra. 36-6-1). Equally divided among the agricultural 
population these holdings would, for each person, represent an 
allotment of 1^ acres at a yearly rent of IOh. 2J'/. (Rs. 5-1-10), 
If distributed among the whole population of the sub-division, the 
ehare per head would amount to l^'g acres, and the incidence of 
the land tai to 7a. 5d. (Rs. 3-11-4). 

In 1876-77 of 49,035 acres, thotobil area of cultivated land, 20!)S 



OP 4'28 per cent were falloi 



under grass. 0£ the remaining 



4«,937 aore«, on were twice cropped. Of the 47,848 acres under 
actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 37,240 or 77'82 per cent, 
14,187 of them under bdjd, Penicillaria spicata; 11,504 under 
kcdra, Paspaluro scrobiculatum ; 5850 under ywuiir. Sorghum vulgare ; 
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(Sia|Fter XHt- 358S under nee, dangar, Oryzst Btitiv&; 2010 under Meta, Panicim 
Snb-dMsiou. frumentaceum ; and 101 under miacellaneous cereals comprisiDg 
wheat, ghaii, Triticum festwiun ; barley, jaE, Hordeum hexastichon ; 
oRiAo. kdrtg, Paniciim itaiicum ; and rajijara, Amaranlns paniculatus. Polsn 

occupied 334-7 acres or 6'99 per cent, 1460 of them ander biver, 
Cajanus indicus; 1026 under nw/A, Phaseolusaconitifolios; 612 nndsr 
guvir, Cyamopsis psoralioides ; and 249 onder miscellaneous pokdB 
comprising ckola, Vigna catiaug ; gram, ckana, Cicer arietinnm ; i 
Pbaaeolus radiatns ; ada<l, Pfaaseolus mungo ; and rdl. DoHcboB lal 
Oilseeds occupied 452 acres or 0'94 per cent, 423 of them under tat, 
Sesamum indicum ; and 29 under other oilseeds, of wbich details 
are not available. Fibres occupied 389 acres or O'Sl per cent, all 
of it under cotton, kapdg, Gossypium berbaceum. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 6420 atres or 13'41 per cent, 4259 of them undar 
tobacco, jambit/hf, Nicotiana tabacum ; 731 under sngarcane, lerdi, 
Saccharum officinarum ; 513 under indigo, gali, Indigofera tinctoria; 
132 under safflower, l-agumha, Carthamus tinctoriusj and 785 under 
miacellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

«?Pl». The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 144,5» 

''"■ Bouls, 136,084 or 9415 per cent, Hindus; 8236 or 3*69 per cent, 

Musalmana ; 2 Parsia ; and 206 Christians. Statistics specially pre- 
pared from the enumerators' forma give the following cast© detail : 
5662 Brahmansj 1 Brama-Kshatri ; 34 Parbhus; 1 Eayasth; 3151 
Vauias J 346 Shrivaks ; I127Bb4uii8 and Luvinas; 31,871 Kanbisi 
6825 Rajputs; 90t» Each bias ; 141 Malis; 665 Bhavsars, caUoo- 
printers; 571 Sonia, gold and silver smiths; 1351 Suthars, carpenters ( 
964 Luh&rs, blacksmiths ; 3S Kadias, bricklayers ; 4 Salats, masou; 
82 Khatris, silk and cotton weavers ; 344 Darjis, tailors; 15M 
Kumbbirs, potters; 1086 Hajams, barbers; 212 Dhobhis, washes 
men; 913 Bhats, 27 Chdrana, bards and genealogists; 913 Bhoii, 
fishers and labourers; 305 Khfirvda and Machhis, seamen and fisher* 
tnen ; 23 Bharvads, herdsmen; 1480 Rabaris, shepherds; 21 Khaj^di^ 
turners ; 2338 Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 879 R^valia^ 
cotton tapemakors; 275 GoUs, ricepounders ; 55,428 Kolis; 64 
Purabids and Marathas; 472 Mochis, shoemakers; 1927 CfaamBdiJl 
tanners; 538 Bajanids, acrobats; 153 Ods, diggers; 109 Sindfavfa; 
11)8 Turis ; 36 Garudas ; 8074 Dheds ; 3002 Bhangi^s ; and 90S 
religions beggars. As regards occupation the same retnm arrange* 
the whole population under the following seven classes : i 
Employed under Gtovemment or municipal or other local authoritiei, 
777. ii. Professional persons, 1553. iii. In service or perfonninj 
personal offices, 1887. iv. Engaged in agriculture and will 
animals, [a) cultivators 84,091 {b) labourers 1486, total 85,577. 
V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 469. vi. Employed in 
mechanical arts, manufactures, and engineering operations, «A 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared 
for consumption, 8172. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed 
otherwise, (a) women 42,463, and children 52,516, in all 94,978i 
and (b) miscellaneous persons 1114, total 96,093. 
loalth. The total number of deaths registered in the six yean en^ 

1875 was 11,374, or an sverage yearly mortality of ISM^ « 
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.m the basis of the 1872 censas figures 1*31 per cent of 144^528^ 
>tli0 toUJ population of the snb-division. Of the average namber of 
deatlis, 1289 or 67*98 per cent were returned as due to fever ; 242 
4ur 12*76 per cent^ to diarrhoea and dysentery; 61 or 8*22 per cent^ 
to smallpox ; 35^ or 1*84 per cent^ to cholera ; and 246 or 12'97 per 
iOBDJb, to .miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from accidents and violence 
ATOraged 23 or 1*21 per cent of the average mortality of the 
fab^division. During the same period the births of 10^066 children 
mere registered^ 5468 males and 4598 females^ or an average yearly 
\artik rate of 1677 or 1*16 per cent of the population. 
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CHAPTER SIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Chapter XT7. A'nand, nortt lat. 22" 33' ; east lon^. 73° 0', a station on 1bi 

in,„ 7? f t Bombay Baroda and CentrnI India Railwav, had in 1872 28W 
^iKeBoiiawreBi- ^^^^^^ ^^^ ,, population of 8773 souls. Besides the ordinary wb- 
divisioual revenue and police offices the town is provided with* 
post office. 

A ra's. The plain of A'rds between A'nand and the Maht iat, 
in modern timea, been the scene of three important battles, Ai 
the first of these (1723) Hustam AH the luipeiial Goremor of Swrt 
was, through the treachery of Piiaji Gaikwar, defeated and slain bj 
Hamid Khan the deputy of Nizam-ul-Malk. At the Eecooa 
(1775, February) Raghunathrav Pe^hwa was defeated by Fatehsinrt 
GAik w5r. At the third, a few months later ( 1 775, May 1 8th}, F«tei» 
Btngh'a victorious army wag, after a severe struggle, defeated by ^ 
British detachment under the command of Colonel K.eatinge. Of IM 
third battle of A'ras Mr. Forbes who was present gives the foUowiofl 
details. The enemies' cannon silenced and their cavalry dieperm 
by the British artillery, a party was sent forward to take their guMI 
While a strong force of cavalry opposed this party's advance, a bo<lj 
of Mar&tha troops professing to be partisans of RaghuuAthriv tu 
Eoglish ally, was allowed to pass between the advanced party ana 
the main British line. Attacked both in front and rear the forward 
party resisted bravely till the grenadiers, facing to the right-abooi 
to change ground, by some mistake began to retreat. The rew 
followed and at the same time a tumbril of shells blowing up ad^V^ 
to the confusion. The men retreated at first in order, but gcttJOf 
broken at a high hedge fled to the main line. The enemy foUoy^f 
but were met by so steady a fire of grape shot and shelf that (iw 
were driven off the ground. The British were left masters ofifl 
field and a g'ln that had fallen into the enemies' hand was retain^ 
The engagement lasted for four hoars, Victoiy was dearly boo^ 
Of fifteen British officers in the advanced division seven were laB» 
and four wounded. Eighty Europeans, a number of native official 
and 200 men were Idlled or missing.' , ^ 

Borsad, north lat. 22° 24' ; east long. 72" 56', a town tm*™ 
miles west of the Vasad railway station and twenty-four milM north* 
eafit of the port of Cambay had in 1 872 4092 houses and a popnbliri 
of 12,214 soula. The town is protected by a double line of foriinouio* 
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the outer ia disrepair, the inaer in fair preservation. Though, 
Kcording to tradition, Borsad dates back to a certain Bija Nal 
in the fonrth century A.D., the fortificiitiona are modem built 
tjr Rangoji, one of the Maratha leaders who in 1741 fixed hia head- 
qnart-ers at Borsad. Thw fort of Borsad was pretty constantly tha 
leene of fighting till in 17+8, afterasiege of five montbs, Khanderiv 
Ukirar took the town and made Rangoji prisoner. For the last 
irty years a Presbyterian missionary has been settled at BorsaC 
B }uta Eucceedfrd in bringing togethera Christian community of 1 166 
ols. Besides the ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police oBBcea 
B town of Borsad is provided with a snbcrdiuat-e judge's court, a 
|t office, and a dispensary. 'Iliere were in IU7S three Goveroment 
»l3 with flu average attendance of 270 pupils. 
Chakla'si, north lat. 22° 39' ; east long. 72° 59', a town in the 
iiiid sub-division bad in 1872 IQUo houses and a population of 
Bl souls. 

Da'kor, north lat. 22° -to'; east long, 73° 11', a favourite place 

Hindu pilgrimage in the ThSara sub-division on the PaH branch 

e Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. It has a further 

1 the spot where in 1 732 PiMji Gaikwar was assassinated 

' the emissaries of Abheaingh viceroy of Gujarat.' It had in 

\ 2657 houses and a population of 7740 souls, and in 1((78 a 

ioipal revenue of £1981 (Rs. 19,810). It is provided with s 

|t office and a dispensary. 

The object of worship is an image of Krishna or Ranchodji 
itight to Diikor from Dwarka in Kathiawar, About the year 
Kt there lived in Diikor a certain R^imd^s otherwise known as 
dhAno, by caste a Kshatri. A strict devotee of Krishna, this 
dhino allowed a plant of sweet basil to grow from the palm of 
bof his hands. With this as his offering he used twice a year to 
Ike a pilgrimage from Ddkor to Krishna's shrine at Dwiirka. At 
gth Bodhano grew old and tho god, seeing that he would not 
f be abl" to pay his half-yearly visit, allowed his votnry to 
i tho UwSrka image and carry it with him to his home in 
tor. Delighted with this mark of Krishna's favour Bodhano 
the image and made good his escape from Dwarka. 
, the news spread that the god was gone the priests in hot 
Bait, overtaking Bodhano as ho reached Dikor, slew him with 
arrow. With a last effort Bodhino hurled the image into the 
tor lake and the priests failing in their pursuit sat fasting by 
f^ "water side. Taking pity on the strangers, Bodhiino's widow 
ynd the god to make known his hiding place. The god granted 
prayer, telling her at the same time not to part with the image 
t to offer the priests its weight in gold. The priests accepted the 
r, and when the time for weighing came, the woman trusting to 
•god threw into the balance all the gold she had, a hght nose-ring. 
B by the favour of the god weighed down the scale. Disappointed 
their hope of gain the priests refused to abide by their bargain ; 
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Chapter XIT- nor would they leave until they had exacted from the god a _ 
Places ofbiterest **"*' °° ^^^^' return to DwArka they should find hid in a well Hi 

image the same as the one they had loet. 
[ DiSoE. The chief objects of interest at Dikor are the lake and tbe tempt 

where the image ot Krishna is enshrined. The lake is tha largM 
in the Kaira district provided on three sides with a masonry vtS, 
and 8ight8 of stone stt-ps. The temple was built in 1772 at & cgi^, 
of about £10.000 (Rs. 1,00,000), by Gopil JagHon^th Timbekari 
native of Sdtara and banker to the Peshwa, The enclosure, entoreS 
by gateways on the north and west, is round, paved with stone sn4, 
girt with walls and outhouaes. The temple with brick wails ani^. 
stone pillars raised on a. high plinth approached on all sides hfi 
flight of twelve stone ateps, measures 168 feet from east to west; 
and 151 from north to south and has eight domes and twenty-fon, 
turrets, the highest of ninety feet. The inside is richly ornamented]^ 
the dome with plates of talc and the doors and gratings with a costtj! 
network of silver and glass. The idol's throne, a beantifal piece ct 
woodcftrving,has,ataco6tof£I2,500(Re. 1,25.000), lately been cover(f| 
with gold and silver by H, H. the Gaikwir. The temple reveoii"|i| 
are, besides pilgrim's presents, a yearly allowance of £3+0 (Rs. 34H(I|^ 
together with the rental of the two villiiges ufDnkor and Kanjri. Till, 
ceremonial duties are distributed among a body of priests belonging t^^ 
three clauses, Khedavai Bribmans.Shrigod Brahmans, and TapodhaD&i 
Every full moon brings crowds of devotees to Dikor. But the otiul 
gatherings, with from fifty to a hundred thousand pilgrim'?, many fl^ 
them from the Doccan or from distant parts of KfithiAwar areoQ 
the October, ^'so. and November, Jfaritfc, full moons. At other fill 
moons the number of pilgrims varies from five to ten thoiuaiij| 
chiefly from Kaira and other parts of Gujarat. Besides the full tnc 
fairs special gatherings are on three occasions held at f" 
March the Fiigan sud aqi&raa ; in June the car-day, n 
and in July-August, Krishna's birth-day or JAnm^thtami, 
are local gatherings of little importance. On all of these 
persons of every caste from the Brahman to the Dbed attend, 
Dheds worahipping at a distance not being allowed to enter the 
temple. The passenger traffic of D^lkor has increased frotn 126,060 
in 1874 to 284,330 in 1877. 

ivAW, Dehva'n, with, in 1872, a population of 3401 souls lodgedin Ml' 

houses on the Mahi in the Borsad sub-division, was once a seapV^^ 
and a place of consequence. Its trade is said to have been destrofiC 
by the competition of Cambay and the shoaling of the river. Ift 
1824 vessels of some size might still approach it at spring tide,' 

ua*. Kaira (Kheda), north lat.22'*+5'; east long. 72°44.',th« 

quarter town of the district stands on rising ground ne*r •« 
meeting of the Vdtrak and Sedhi twenty miles south of AhmedabAH 
Surrounded by a brick wnU, with streets uneven and narrow, aoi' 
with tile-roofed houses solid, lofty and with much well-carved waft 
work, Kaira hod in 1872 a population of 12,681 souls lodged intllf 
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Kaim ia a very ancient city, according to one story as old Chapter 3UV. 

time of the Mahabhiirat (B.C. 1400) when it bore the name Places of lutorwL 

ikravati Nagari and its king Mordhuj fought and waa defeated 

I Pandavs,' The evidence of copperplate grants shows that 

the name of Khaidra this town was in BKiatence as early as the 

pntary A.D.* About a hundred years later it is spoken of 

freat city 'the birth-plaoe of Shiladitya the conqueror of 

' '* In modern Gujarat history Kaira holds no prominent 

Early in the eighteenth century the town passed into the 

—pi the Babi family with whom it remained till in 1763 it waa 

Ijy the Mardthas under DAmaji Gaikwar. In 1775 it was a 

town fortified with a brick wall, the buildings almost entirely 

ff trees.* It was handed over to the British by A'nandr^r 

rinlSOS (MayS)." Under the British its position as a frontier 

made Kaira a place of some importance. For this reason, 

it was at that time considered one of the healthiest spots in 

Onjarfit, a largo body of troops, infantry, cavalry and artillery 

>Uected, and barracks, hospitals, and officers' houses built. 

iQ (1830 ?) the transfer of the frontier station to Deesa and 

noTal of troops to Poona redocod the importance of Kaira 

Qitary station. The climate also seems to have changed for the 

in 1825 the station, especially the camp, had a name for 

nnhealthineas, the hot weather causing dreadful havoc among 

ropean troops,' In 1838 the only corps stationed at Kaira 

) Gujarat provincial battalion with a strength of 400 men. 

ntonment was in ruins, the timber and rafters taken to Deesa 

European barracks.' Since the troops have been withdrawn 

of European officers stationed at Kaira has been reduced to 

Collector and his assistant, the superintendent of police, the 

TO engineer, and the civil surgeon. The climate of the statioa 

aeem of late years to have ag:Hn improved. In 18G0 and 

>rthquako shocks, but too slight to cause loss of life or 

', were felt." During the last fifty years the population 
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<K Sikft (A.D. 45S — 463), according to Cuimmgham Ancient Geagrapliy oE 
^tlS. _ The inscriptiaDfl are given in J. R. A. H. new lerieg, I., 37U-277. 
i£lturk u Mid to come from Ketnka thu Sanskrit form of Kevda, the RWeet 
kaduiiis, C>1. JL of Scieoce 1838. Sukhad, the oonfeutianers' and Bataopur 
l)tt qOarten, each about two miles from Kaira, are according to local aloiy 
thewcient city. In digging draim near Kaira (1832) many coins aod marble 
KM found.— Brigga' Cities of Gujuishtnt, 195-196. 

HUb, L, 20--24. There were Heeral kings of Vatabhi named ShiUdJtya 
•m ytirj from 431-627. Hiauen-Thsang (630-640) n thought (J. B. A. S. 
^ VI .. IL 212) to have referred to Kaira onder the form Kietchi or Kita. 
,d«tailt, * kingdom of 600 miles (3000 fi) and a town six miles (SO U) round, 
1 mllca soath ofVallabhi. do not agrco with Kaira. He descrihas the peoplo 
il well-to-do, under MAIvra without a separate ruler. There were twelve 
nrenta and many dozens of Brjihman temples and a large number of 
-JuUen'a Life of Hiouea-Thsaog, 401-402. 
^1* Or. Mem. 11. 77. 
woD'a Treaties, VI. 315. 
■ ^ Travels, II, 156. 
pMiptU in Tnuis. Bom. Geo. Soc. VII. 108.109 (1838). 
, Geo. Soc. XVII. 295. 
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remained nearly constant at 12,000. In 1888 it w»8 IS^OQl 
in 1851, 12,091; and in 1872, 12.681, ofwtom, including SM 
ShrAvaka, 1 1,078 wore Uindas, 1548 Muaalmius, forty P&rme, li 
fifteen Christiana. * 

Kaira has two parta within and without the wallti, or the t«< 
proper and the sulinrhs. The town proper may he roagWy dim 
buted among five divisions, the north, Past, sonth. west, nnd cMtn 
The north divisiion contains the Giriigiiivdil or the Girasiii*' qnatV) 
with Rajputs, chiefly cnltivatora, and a few superior land-holden;'(l 
A'liAi^sf^Kniortho Kaknt^'hill with BriUi man beggars, V&nia bnM 
and money lenders and Kanbi cnltivatora; the Ndni I'oAdTMiM 
little Bohora ward with Sunni Bohora cotton carders and 'f 
Gellera, and Undicdt, the low road, with Mochi shoemBlcera. II 
east division includes Parmdrvdil the Pnnnilr Rajput's qnartfl 
chiefly cnltiTators ; Shcfhi'iul the meruhant'a ward, Slir^T^ksollii 
Government Bervants, nnd money lenders ; Hajium^dd iha haA 
ward; and ffnrHa ptti-i^H street wiih Yilnia bankera and mot 
lenders. The south division includes Vdndaridbuntj , the monkl 
tower with K&chhia ciltivatora and brickmakers; S^i n k 
or the priests' qaarter with Brahman domestic priest* t 
Oovemmunt servants ; Ldmhitinri, the long street, with Kkfb 
and Vdniit cloth -sellers, dealers, and money-lenders, and B t 
Brahman beggars; Bftittiriirifitii or the calicoprintera' quarter,' I 
Edr.hhidvdfi with KAchhia cultivators, bricklayers and voMOi 
sellers, The west diviuion includes MdUaid the gwdMl 
ward with gardeners, tailors, some Bmhman beggars and toA 
ViuJaa ; Mntt Vokurtntd, or great Bohora wani, witli 8« 
Bohora oil-sellers, cotton carders, and coarse cloth dealers ; Vtn 
the well ward with Kanbi cultivators anil Bhivsdr calicopriatB 
end Sabdrivad the shepherd's ward, with liabAris, who , )|i 
cowB, sheep and goats, and live by selliug milk and wool, 1 
Shriivak brokers and money lenders. Ilie central division ind^i 
the town market and the Pufeh-ddo whtTO besides the families 
the headmen of the town are Shravak shopkeepers, money leti 
and a few Government servants; KnHrdd, the Koiis' n«ri U 
poor cultivators and labourers ; lilialhlvddu, the brick-kiln waidl 
cultivators and Brahmans ; Si/cdvdd, the Syed's ward with Mt^flU 
cultivators and Government messeugers ; Viudedd, the doctors ^ 
with Brahmans formerly medical practitioners now boggankj 
Jdrola fi-kro, the Jarola's hill with money lenders of tlw JB 
VAnia caste. , 

Outside of the town walls are seven snburba three to tlie M 
two to the east and one each to the north and we^t. TIw 4 
south suburbs are Amkdpura, called after Amkiibai tho U 
of Tikaji GiiikwSr, with Kaehhia cultivators and bi-ickraaken, i 
Momnd Muaalman weavers ; Vdijhttviri the tiger god's quarter w 
Mirvadi low class labourers, gamblers and prostitutes ; DfuiitiA 
the Dheds' ward, most of them coarse cloth weavers. The two* 
suburbs are the Bdochdvdd, the BAvchds' ward with Bivcha gij 
sellers and labourers, and lihan^idrdd, the Bhangifis ward "fl 
Ehangia sweepers and Khalpa leather dressers. Tho north anbd 
18 Blioivad, the Bhois' ward with fishermen, cultivators and palanqq 
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bearers. The west enburb Lakmanpura, is a small hamlot of Koli 

Ubourers and cultivators. 

■i,£aim is a place of little trade and, eicppt the weaving, dyeing 
1 printing of cotton cloth, of no manufactures. 

LXboQgh so old a town Kaira is wanting in remains. Large 
about eighteen inches square and three inchra thick, 
1 from time to time in the bed of the Vatrak and in digging 
lations in the town, are almost the only relics. Of objects of 

est there are the town walla built of brick probably about the 

iSmr 1730 by Muhammad Khan Bdbi then governor of the town. 
JB^Miirs wtre provided for by a special cess known as the mdauari 
-Wro. Thifl yielding about £160 {Rs. 1600) a year was continued 
>-till in 1837 the town walls were rebuilt, the macydri cess given 

«p and town duties levied in its stead,' Near the centre of the 
'JBwn is the court-honse, a handsome building with Greek pillars. 
.Vmt the coart is the old jail, in 1814 the scene of a riot in which 
■Aliy -seven prisoners rose and tried to force their way out. Before 
.iMie mutiny was suppressed nineteen were killed and twelve 
Swonuded. Not hue from the court house is a Jain temple with some 
tljenutiful dark wood carving. Outside of the east gate is the jail 
•with mom for about 150 prisoners. Outside of the sooth gate are 
4be reading-room and library with a well-proportioned clock tower 
ibailt in {Hii'^. A hundred yards beyond on the further bank of the 
Ttbrsk stands the Collector's house and office, and a mite and a 
luUfi<i the south-east is the camp, formerly a large cantonment, now 
pOCopied only by the police and a few of the district officers. The 
Bharch, built about 1825 at a cost of £8000 (Rs. SO.OOO) and 
ideMrnbed by Bishop Hober (1825) as ' large and solid but clumsy,' 
Ifcoogh in good repair is seldom used, 

Kflira has since 1857 been a municipal town with an income in 
187« of £7S6 (Rs. 7561)). Besides keeping the streets in order, 
ij^bting, watering and cleaning them and providing public latrines, 
the rnniiicipality has repaired breaches in the town wall and in part 
!)t(nlt a bridge at the north entrance to the town. There were in 

?fF78 four Qovemmenl schools with an average attendance of 333 
Bpils. 
Kapadvanj, north lat 23° 1'; east long. 73° 7', the chief 
ti>*ru uf the sub-division of the same name stands on the east bank 
of tho Mohar river thirty-six miles north-east of Kaira. A fortified 
(owD of considerable trade Kapadvanj had in 1872 a population 
of 13,9S2 souls, and in 1878 a municipal revenue oE £667 {Rs. 6G70). 
Kapadvanj would aeeui to be a settlement of great antiquity. 
^e present town contains buildings of from five to eight hundred 
^Mrs old and near the walls is the site of a still more ancient city. 
According to a local history its original name was Kapatpura op 
1^ town of deceit. But as in many other ca-ses this name seems to 
^ little more than an attempt to form a Sanskrit word out of a 
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r ZIT- Pmkrk name.' In modem timts KapadTanj has been the mbM 
n oflntereit- of three somewhat important battles. In 1454 in a struggle beivMB 
Maraud Khilji king of Miilwa and Kutub-nd-din kiog of Gojtfat 
"'■ (1451-1459), though in the end victory rested with the Gnjarit 

army at one time they were so hard pressed that the king's crova 
and jewelled girdle remained in the enemy's hands. In 1 72a the 
Marathae under Kant&ji and Pilaii Gdikwar were defeated by tihe 
Imperial troops commanded by Khdnahzad Khan. Eleven yean 
later (173(5) the town fell to a joint Maratha and Koli attack. 
From that time Kapodvanj remained in the hands of the Maiitlitt 
till, in 1816-1817, in exchange for the neighbouring territory «f 
Bijdpur, it was made over to the Eritish, At that time KapadvnJ 
contained about 10,000 inhabitants; by 1857 the number hu 
risen to 13,000 ; in 1 8ti4 it is returned at 14,202 and in 1872 it had 
slightly fallen to 1 3,982 souls lodged in 5025 houses. 

On one of the main routes between Central India and the cOMt, 
Kapadvauj has always been a place of considerable trade. Is 
18113 it was a thriving well built town and in 18t>4 was famoaa bs 
trade with enterprizing bankers and dealers, in wealth «ld 
respectability second only to those of Nadiad. Its merchants tt» 
Musalman Bohoras of the Shia sect, ' the most enlightened' and 
persevering peopie in the Kaira district, living in subatautial boiutt 
models of cleanliness and order.' The business of collecting agals 
and moss pebbles found in the bed of the Miijam river, aboat fifk* 
miles of Kapadvanj, is almost entirely in the hands of merohanla *( 
this class. Its manufactures are soap, glass, and leather buttv- 
jars. Iron ore used to be smelted in Kapadvanj and heaps of ttfio 
slag may still be seen in the outskirts of the town. The dad 
articles of trade are grain and opium from Central India, and tobapV 
from Gujarat. Besides supplying a considerable local demaui 
Kapadvanj goods are exported to the Panch Mahals, the BilaaiiM 
country and Central India. 

The chief objects of interest in the town are a fine reservoir »i 
an arch in the Chalukya (1000-1300) style. Of the reserwir, 
according to local story the work of Siddhriij Jaisingh Idug tl 
Anhilvada (1094-1143), the following legend remains. The bardflf 
Siddhr^j, an old Rajput called Bhima, sick of many diseases CMB 
to Kapaavanj to bathe and worship in the Madumati or V4to»k 
stream. Wandering near the river his foot slipped on the |^W*P 
bank of a pool and he tell. Though sunk in deep water he stroggM 
safely to shore, and on reaching the bank found that his JOW 
and strength were restored. On his return to his master so grtH^ 
was he changed that at first he was not known. When hia aW|f 
was told, the king stmck with the strangeness of Ids cure 1S*M 
messengers to Kapadvanj to find out the wonder-working pooL RA 
at Kapadvanj no one had heard of such a pool and their inqairjyf* 
in vain, till one Someshvarbhat a Nagar Brahman ' a two-^m 
fihiva in Baintlineas and knowledge ' showed the meesengen w* 
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ject of their search and explained the source of its Tirtae. The 

tg ordered the sides of the pool to be clothed with masonry and 

unplu to be built id honour of Vishnu, To the south of Uiia pool 

bD nnderground temple dedicated to Mahadev. This, a building 

«Dme interest, has never been properly explored. Of Maaalmin 

UDS there are, besides the town fortifications, the ruins of many 

mosques and tombs. Of modem buildings that of most note ia 

nu place of worship. This temple built about twenty-five yeara 

at a cost of £I5,0U<) (Rs. 1,50,000) is raised on a ten feet high 

le pHnth. The interior ia richly ornamented with marble pillars, 

>d a marble pavement inlaid with much delicacy and taste. At 

n oomer is a plain underground chamber with a black stone image. 

&e Bohora's quarter has some fine buildings among them a mosque 

Ifjanch beauty and many old dwellings very lofty and rich in wood 

Irving. Near the east gate ia a fine rest-house bniit at a cost i^ 

jBTJESoOO (Rb. 50,000) by the widow of a rich merchant. Besides 

ordinary sub-divisional revenue and police ofiices Kapadvanj ia 

orided with a sab-judge's court, » post office and a dispensary. 

lere were in 1878 three Government schools with an average 

tendance of 366 pupils. 

iHahndlia, north latitude 22° 49' ; east long. 72° 59', a town 
the Nadiud sub-division is one of the bead-quarters of the 
heddval Brahmans. Mahudha is said to have been founded by 
Sindu prince named Mandhat about two thousand years ago. It 
id in 1S72 a population of 9384 souls lodged in 3319 houses. It 
-'provided with a post office and a dispensary. There were in 1878 
le Government schools with an average attendance of 435 pupils. 
'Ha'tar, north latitude 22° 42'; east longitude 72" 42', four 
Ses Bouth-west of Eaira, the chief place in the sub-division of the 
tme name had in 1872 a population of 4804 souls lodged in 1778 
Besides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police offices 
itar is provided with a post office. The chief object of interest ia 
tXBi is a Shravak temple whose foundations were laid in 1797 
^Laxmichand Dharamchand a rich Ahmedabad merchant. After- 
ttlde subscriptions were collected and the building was completed 
IftODBt of about £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000). On the April, Chaitra, full 
and on the second and fifteenth of October, Kdrtik, large 
ibers of worshippers attend. 

tehmadabad, north latitude 22° 49'; east longitude 72° 4S', 
ntion on the Bombay Buroda and Central India Railway 

I'bteen miles south of Ahmedabod, had in 1878 a municipal revenue 
i4 (Rs. 3440). Mehmadabad takes its name from Mahmud 
a who ruled in Gujarfit from 1459 to 1513 and founded the 
J about the year 1479, fortifying it and building noble palaces.' 
e city was further improved dui-ing the reign of Mahmud III. 
i86-1554) who built a deer park, an enclosure six miles* long and 
Illy as broad as a horse could run. At each corner of the park waa 
palace with gilded walls and roof. On the right hand side of the 
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Chapter 3C1V. doors leading to each o£ the palaces waa a market and in eadi shof a 
nacea oTLiterest- peri-taced dainael to provide everything that contributed to pleasute, 
Dunug the rei^D of this prince and of his predecessor MazaSr II, 
JuiAUAUAD. {|5i3.i52(ij Mehmadabad was every year, on the birtli-d&y of 
the Prophet, the scene of a great festival when all the leai-ned men 
of the kingdom rehearsed the traditions befon; the court.' These 
buildings remained in repair till the close of the sixteenth century j 
the author of the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) referring to its many grand 
buildings surrounded with a wall ten miles sqnare, its pleasure bouse* 
and its game enclosure.' In 10^)8 It was a small town pleasant and 
fair with a handsome castle to the west. Its people were IlindDS^ 
great spinners and traders in thread.^ In !(!(>(( it was of middling 
si/e Bpinnisg cotton thread for the most part of Onjarat and tlW 
□eigli boa ring country.* By the end of the seventeeuth century i| 
had come to such decay that it was no more than a poor village.* 
Itspopulation 4939 souls, in 1827, had in 1872 risen to 8065 sodi 
lodged in 297+ houses. The town was prosperous, the houses od 
the whole well built and the people well-to-do with a considcnM 
maunfacture of coarse cotton cloth. Besides the gateways at tlH 
principal entrances and the remains of the line of city walls, a StBP 
well in the centre of the town said to be older than the time d 
Mahmud Begada, the Dhundia reservoir, and the Bhaniaria' wrf! m 
the way to Kaira are all objects of interest. The moat beautiful 
remains are two tombs about one and a half miles east of the towB* 
built in 14S4 in honour of Mubanik Syed one of Miihmud BogHda\l 
ministers. Exclusive of the porch the lai^er of these tombs is on^ 
ninety-four feet square and sixty feet high with fifty-two pillars audi 
marble fioor. Though small there is a simplicity of plan, anilA 
Bolidity and balance of parts rarely if ever surpassed in any lodiM 
tomb. The details are graceful and suitable. Double verandalui 
and a screen of pierced stone-wovk of the very finest tracery gi« 
the seclusion and repose indispensable to a niauBoleuni. Ujid 
it been built on a larger scale this tomb would rank among tba 
first of its class.' There are three inscriptions, religious and nunl 

frecepts with no reference to the founder or the date of building; 
u the tomb are two shrines, one of the prime minister the other it 
8yed Mir&n his son. To the south of the tomb are three smaUer 
Bhrines, one of the architect who built the tomb and the othen «( 
Saif-ud-din and NizAm-ud-din brothers of Miran Sved's motliar, 
Beaides the ordinary sub-division revenue and police offices tto 
town contains a post office aud a dispensary. 
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Sladia'd,^ noTth lat. 22- 4 1 ; east long-. 73" 0', a stetion on the Chapter Xlt- 
mbay Baroila and Central Indin. Railway, is the largest town in places of Intereeb 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century (1612) Nadia<3 was a 
large town where the people made indigo.* In 1638 its houses wers 
good and it had some cotton and indigo manufactures.' In 166G 
It was a place of middle size where much cotton was made.* la 
1775 it was one of the prettiest cities in Gujaratj nearly three miles 
round with a slight wall flanked at irregular distances by round 
towers. It had nine strong gates and a dry ditch round the walls. 
The people about twelve tbouaand families, were chiefly occapied in 
weaving fine cloth and other cotton manufactures, lliey also cat 
and piilished Kapadvanj stores. In revenge for its siding with 
Fatohsing Gaikwar, Rftghunathrav in that year (1775) levied from 
the town a fine of £6000 (lis. 60,000)." In 1S03 it was handed over 
by the GAikwar to the British Governmont. In 1825 it was one of 
the largest towns in GnjarAt, with fifteen thonsand inhabitants," 
In 1838 it carried on a considerable trade with Malwa and the interior 
importing grain, drugs, gums and dye stuSs, and exporting cotton, 
ooarse cloth, calicoes, tobacco, and coarse Bugar.^ In 1847 it was 
ft most thriving little town.* 

Except gateways at the chief entrances no signa of its town walla 
remain. Its nine entrances are Dubhdiii Bka-jal ; Pinjani Bhdgal ; 
Vamruhi Bhaijal ; Kolivdd Bhiigal ; ChnkUhi Bhii^al ; Sdlun 
Bhaijal ; Manda. Bhdgal ; Bilodra Bkdrfal ; end Ahmedabndi Blidgal, 
The town has five divisions or pdtU, Kiikarkhdil Putt; Kilvlar 
uid n.ilad rati; Lakhuvdd Patl; Chahlaai PaH, and Birji 
Saianji'e Piitt. Besides the main divisions there are wards known 
.1^ the names of particular caste or tribes. Of these the chief 
migjidgarmd, the Nagar Bi'ihman's ward ; Lakhdvad and Kiikar- 
^fd inhabited by rich Xanbi peasants ; Simthni Pipli by 
KUs; B/iitLwnWi by colicoprintors; MohoH Vuhorvdd and A'an* 
urc^d by Bohoras ; Brsdi Vtujo by Deaais, or superior landed 
rietors ; Mohotu pant and A'dwM paru by Kanbi cultivators ; 
igam by Khedavdl Brahmana; Odzipura and Sakarkoi by 
Jin&ns ; Mokufa Bhaivdd and Ndhna Bhdtrdd by Bh^ts or Rajput 
Belogists ; Maiharjrura by Ravalias, and VnifJirivdd by Vaghria. 
I 1872 census returns show a total population of 24i,55l souls 
I in 9088 houses, of the.se 21,542, or 87'7-i per cent were 
^dna i 2904, or 12-19 per cent Musalnians; and 15 Parsis. The 
ils are: 2697 Brabmans; 21 writers, Brahma Esbatns, and 
uth Farbhus; 3150 V&nias and 232 Shravaks, traders and 
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Chapter XIV- merchants ; 6478 Eanbis, cultivators ; 124 Hajputs, cultivatots; 901 
Plnoee of Interest Kachhids, vegetable growers; 105 Malis, gardeners; 317 Bh&n^i^ 
calicoprinters ; 6 Ghanclus, uil-pressere ; 3SC Sonis, gold and silfer 
Binitbs ; 424 Suthars, carpenters ; 407 Kansards, brass and coppa 
araitlis; 189 Luhftrs, blacksmiths; 2G0 Darjis, tailors; 184 KadijM, 
bricklayers; 681 Barots or Bhdts, bards; 367 Kumbfaars, potters; 
355 Hajdms, barbers ; 64 Dhobhia, washermen ; 257 GoWa, rio» 
pounders; 15 BhSdbhnnjfis, grainparchers; 3a Marithd^, laboaren 
and servants; 37 Marvadis, labourers; 170 Bhois, fishers and servants; 
11 Kalsls, liquor-sollers; 30 Rabaris, herdsmen; 1016 Kolis, colti- 
vatora and labourers ; 680 Vaghris. fowlers, hunters and iaboorenf 
B Pomlds, labourers; 403 Mochis, shoemakers; 181 Ch&madi<& 
tanners ; 499 Dheds, weavers and labourers ; 60 Garndas, Dhedr 
priests ; 452 Bhangias, sweepers, and 484 religious beggars. 

The Xadi£d traders are chiefly Vdniils and Br^famans. Most o{ 
the leading merchants are local capitalists. Goods sold to distant 
merchants, as tobacco to Malwa traders, are nsnally paid for in biDl 
of exchange, the brokers or agents who act on behalf of the distant 
trader taking the risk. Bills are freely cashed up to £500 (Rs. 500^ 
and sometimes up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000). The ordinary ciirreuf 
is the Babashahi or Baroda rupee. The busy season lasts for about 
sis months from the middle of November to the middle of May. fat 
sugar, butter, and other articles of food the marriage months, Janoaiy 
to May, are the busy time ; and for cotton and tobacco the h&rrett 
months March to May. The chief exports are cotton, tobacM. 
cummin seed and mahuda grown in Nadiad andthe country round, uw 
mustard, nie2Ai,rape,«ar«ai',Bndotheroil-8eeds chiefly from Kapsdnn] 
and Modasa drawn to Kadi&d as the local trade-centre. CottOtt 
and tobacco grown by rich cultivators pass from the producer direct to 
the exporter, while cummin and other seeds raised in poorer distiioli ■ 
go through the hands of the village trader before the exporter blip 
them. Tobacco, Nadind's chief export, goes not only to Cental 
India but through Bombay to the Persian Gulf, Aden, and Zanzibar. 
Cotton, almost entirely of the three year short-ataple, roji, sort goe* 
to Bombay, and cummin seed to Bombay, and to Ahmedabad and otlier 
parts of Gujariit. The manufactured articles exported from the town ■ 
are yam, snuff, and dyed cloth. The steam spinning and wearing 
factory opened in 1876 had, chiefly from a want of capital, to be 
closed in 1 878. Snuff is prepared and exported by Vdnifis. The chief 
imports are sugar, molasses, spicea, cotton seeds, and piece gooda. 
Piece goods from Bombay, Surat, Broach, and Ahmedabad 
generally pass to the consumer direct from the importer. The 
imports that have increased most during the la.tt twonty-6ve yaaB 
are piece goods, sugar, and sugarcandy. The consumptitm at ■- 
Manchester goods was formerly confined to the rich classes of towa^ 
people. But the railway has placed these goods within easy reany, 
of all and their use has spread not only to all townspeople but even..' 
to well-to-do villagers. The finer sorts of Manchester piece goodl 
are used by Brahmans, Yani^, and other Hindus and upper claa 
Musalmdns. The coarse sorts of English piece goods, and the coarM 
cloth woven in local hand-looms have to a great extent been soper- 
aeded by the produce of Ahmedabad and Bombay mills. Thoo^ 
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wer prices, there still continnes a fair sale for the finer prod ace o£ Chapter XIV. 
l-looma. The consumption of molaases, sugar, and Bugarcandy places oTlntareat. 
inerly confined to towns has of late spread to the rural parts of 
tlie district, aud the imports of these articles for which Nadiad is the *°** "' 

local centre show a considerable increase. 

Except the bankers' union, mahijan samast, which in the matter 
of trade customs has considerable influence over the whole people 
there is no regular trade assouiation. 

The chief temples are the Santr&m temple with large grounds 
where, at every full moon, a fair is held ; the temples of Nardyandev, 
OosAiji or Vallabhiichftrya, Svaminarayan, Bhairav, Kalba Mata, 
and Jftin temples. The water-supply, from many fresh water springs 
and pools, is fair. The chief ponds are Undeval and Batna. Besides 
jnveral reBt-housea there are two sadavarts or charity places where 
itiwr strangers visiting Nadidd are supplied with baked gram or 
r and uncooked grain. 

[adi^, a municipal town bad, in 1878, a revenue of £160S 
^(16,080). Besides the ordinary sub-diviaion revenue and police 
the town is provided with a subordinate judge's court, a 
office, and a dispensary. Including the High School there were 
r-78 eight Government schools with an average attendance 
)S9 pnpils. 

a'p&'d with a population of 5617 souls Ues fourteen miles J 

b of tiie Vasad railway station in the A'nand Bub-divisioa. Till 
) Napad was a M&mlatdar's station. North of the village ia a 
borne pond said to have been built about 4O0 years ago by a 
UId named Tazekhan Narp£li, governor of Fetlad. The sides 
of brick octagonal in shape about 500 yards round with in each 
a triangular flight of steps leading to the water. On the west 
1 Idija, or place of Id prayers, with a flight of granite Steps 
Dg to the lake. Beyond the Idga along the bauk are traces 
3es and other buildings. At the end some steps lower than 
Ic a twenty-four arch causeway, eighty-six yards long and one 
fchalf broad with brick side walls, stretches to a solid piece of 
y about twenty feet square in the centre of the lake. In the 
Ue of this, on four stooe pillars, is a small dome with the remains 
few broken marble figures. In the wall on the north-eaat 
or of the lake are three round openings, and from behind them 
»tch the rain water two walled trenches stretch for 100 or 
• Yards in opposite directions with at the meeting point the 
^^^■"iB of handsome stone treilis work. The well, wiv, to the east 
village, also the work of Tazekhan Narpab was, in 1838, 
fay a Baroda merchant.' 
1, north latitude 22° 37' ; east longitude 73° 10', a town in the ( 

nd sab-division had, in 1872, a population of 8423 souls lodged 
:56 houses. 
ba'BTS, north latitude S2° 48' ; east longitude 73° 15', the chief 
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Chapter AiV. place in tbe Bub-division of tb&t namej five miles north of Dikor, 
les oFlntereBt tad in 1872, a population of 3499 aoiila lodged in 10*7 iuman. 
Besides the ordinary anb-ditnsion revenae and police offices the 
town is providfd with a post office, 

Sa'marklia, north lat. Sa" 36' ; east long. 73° 2', a town in &0 
A'nand sub-diviaion had in 1872 a population of S231 Boola lodgsd 
in 1415 houses. 

ButTiucK. Sandalpur, with, in 1872, a population of 2833 sonla lo^ejia 

671 bouses is sitaated in the A'nand sub-division. The bank of the 
Mahi near this village is said to have been the ait« of an ancieit city, 
of which some traces may still (1871) be seen.' 

Sa'rsa, north latitude 22° 33' ; east longitnde 73° 7', a town in 
the A'nand snb-division had in 1872 a population of 5218 aoait 
lodged in 1516 bouses. 

Sili, with, in 1872, a population of 2920 soula lodged in 7J5 
houiies in the A'uaud sub-diviaion contains a splendid reeervoir bmlt 
between 1821 and 1824 by BalAbdi, widow of Malhar Narayaii« 
ofiScer in the Gaikw^r's service. The reservoir with a t^mjJe, R 
house and well were estimated to cost £3000 (Rs. 30,000).* 

Umreth, north latitude 22° 41' ; east longitnde 73° 9', a stnt 
on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Eailway had in lHH 
a population of 11,823 souls lodged in 3080 houses. In 187S 
the number had risen to 13,954, many of them Khedaval BmfamAU^ 
lodged in 4997 houses. One of the largest and richest towns ia tbs 
Kaira district, Umretli is provided with a sub-judge's court and a 
post office. There were in IS78 five schools with an avengt 
attendance of 538 pupils. 

Vadta'l' (Wartal), about one and a half miles west of the Boriivl 
station on tbc Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway had in 1672 
a population of 2826 souls lodged in 693 houses. The intenst d 
Vadtal is from its connection with the Gujarfit Hindn r^omef 
Bahajanand Sv4mi. This manaLucknow Brahman, bom about ths 
year 1 780, came to Gujarat in the beginning of the present centniyi 
By his character for holiness, and by the display of Biipemat ~ 
powers, he collected a lur^e body of followers. An ascetic in life 
a fierce denouncer of immorality especially among the priesthood 
Sahajanand made many enemies and for a time was subjected 
persecution. But his sufferings, kindling enthusiasm amonff 
followers, added to bis power. About 1810 he settled at Vadt^i 
from that time till his death in 1829 bis iuBn 
apread. Accepting the ordinary Hindu theology and npholdini 
tne worship of Krishna, Sahajanand contented himself with 
to mend men's ways by preaching morality and holy living, 
the disorderly classes of Kathiawar he denounced riot and rol 
and among the rich traders of Ahinedabad and Kaira li 
debauchery, For his followers he laid down roles for a life ol 
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MCetic rigonr and self-denial. Dying childless Sahajinand was in Chapter XIT- 
1829 succeeded in the post ot A'cliarya or spiritual leader by his pUcea oflnterert- ■ 

nephew, who in turn was, in 1862, succeeded by hia nephew the , ^ 

jiresent spiritual head. ^mai^j 

Seen from the village of Vadtal the monastery forms a long row 
if buildings opening about the middle in a massive doorway 
if^roached by a flight of granite steps. This doorway leads into a 
inadrangle with a large temple in the centre. This temple, with 
Ittle of interest either in form or ornament, has for its chief object 
tf worship an image of Ranchodji or Krishna. Built in 1S24 at a 
tost of about £7500 (Ra, 75,000), it is approached by a flight of atona 
itepa and surrounded by a stone corridor. It is entered by thrOB 
|ates to the north, east, and south. Supported by fifty-six pillara 
be roof rises in three small and one large central dome the 
bteriora covered with gay but tasteless paintings from scenes in 
Erishna's life. Round the walls are shrines dedicated to Krishna 
rnder different forms. Among these is one sacred to Sahajanand 
he founder of the sect. This recess is furnished with a silvered 
ndstead, tukhsupa, and pillows with a richly crested turban laid 
m them, and by the bed a small stool with a pair of wooden pattens 
md a table with a metal water jug. In a niche in one of the walla 
I a picture of the saint and the rest of the wall is adorned with 
topies of his foot marks. Of the buildings that enclose the quad- 
Mgle those on the south side, plain two-storied houses, are resting 
ihces for pilgrimg. At the south-west comep is Sahajanand'a 
tonse where in an upper room are kept and shown to pilgrims his 
nd, his drinking vessels and his clothes. Near this are the bnild- 
ngs allotted to Bi-ahmachdris, the Brahman inmates of the 
(onastery. The west side of the quadrangle is filled by a large three- 
fcned building opening on the quadrangle, the groundfloor a hall 
fhere daily the members of the establishment meet for religious 
eaching. The two upper stories are resting places for pilgrims at 
lie time of the great half-yearly festivals. The whole of the north 
Bile is taken up with buildings belonging to the palace of the 
L'ch^rya or spiritual head. In one of these is a spacious hall or 
■Bception room. Behind the palace are the quarters set apart for 
bvotees, addhxis, who are not BrAhmans. The buildings on the east 
ire chiefly out-houses, stables, granaries and places for grinding 
froin. North-west of the centre quadrangle is a large garden and 
"Bservoir and to the east beyond the main entrance some blocks of 
rilgrims' rest-houses. 

The nominal bead and manager of the Vadtal monastery is tha 
i'chfirya. But as great part of his time is spent in visiting the eleven 
tffuich churches the practical management is in the hands of a 
Aeward, hotliari. Besides providing for pilgrims and arranging 
Batters on the great half-yearly gatherings, this steward has to feed 
l&d control from 500 to 1000 persona. The inmates belong to three 
jUeses, BrahmackdriSf devotees of the Brahman caste ; Sddkat 
lerotees of the Vdniaand Rajput castes ; and Pdlas, devotees of the 
nltivating, artisan, and labouring classes. No members of the Dhed, 
ili&m^, and other degraded classes, and no woman of any caste are 
idmitted. For most of the inmates the ordinary daily rontins ia the 
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Chapter XIV- samo. Rising at dawn they drees and, except those who oook ta 
<^^t«TeBt- p^rEorm other necessary dntica, prepare themaelvee for early Berrice. 
This service held at six in the large western hall is condncted by 
**"* ** the A'charya or some other teacher. It generally lasts from six tiU 

eight. From eight to twelve the inmates are at work, stndy ij 
case ot some and with others labour for the common good. 
noon all dine, the Brahman devotecB Bitting by themselves, Tlw 
food of all is millet, wheat, and rice mixed in one difih. Is 
the amount there is no stint, but except on special occasions, coadi. 
ments such as sugar, molasses, and butter do not form part of tha 
daily meal. After dinner there is another short lecture and then 
rest for an hour and a half. At three all come together and remaia 
till sunset hstening to religious teaching. The next hour is devoted 
to the worship of the gods in the temple. After worship tliS 
great hall again fills and religious teaching goes on till eight or half* 
past eight. The sick and weakly then leave for supper, the rest 
remaining till eleven when, except a few of the mere zealous ■ 
continue to pray or study, all go to bed. The devotees do not at 
one time stay long at Vadtal. The BrahmaehdrU or BrahmU 
devotees are sent to officiate in some of the sabonlinate Svami 
Ndrayan temples ; the Sddhun or VAnia and Rajput devotees mosf 
about the country collecting offerings of money and grain to bl 
taken back to Vadtdl. And the Fiilas or low caste devoteal 
accompany their leader ia his tours and visits to branch chnrches. 
During the year two great religious gatherings are held one 
Chaitra Slid 15/A (AprilJ and the other on K-irfik Sud Uth (Novwft 
ber). The first in honour of the birth of Sahajanand lasts for e^ 
and the second in honour of his father for six days. On boUi 
these occasions about 20,000 pilgrims chiefly from Gnjar&t H 
Ki>thiawiir attend. Minor fairs with from one thousand toUu 
thousand visitors, are held in August, September and October. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

TffB Panch Ma^^la, or five sub-divisions, lying between '. 
■nd 23° 10' north latitude, and 73° 35' and 74* 10' east longitnde, 
have a total area of 1595 square miles and a population of 240,743 
■Oula or 151 to the square mile. Of £2(),8o9 (Ra. 2,68,590) the 
total realizable land revenue, £20,841 (Rs. 2,68,410) were recovered 
before the close of the year ending Slat July 1877. 

The five sub-divisions of the Panch Mahals, lying in the extreme 

t of Grujar5t, form two groups separated by a hilly and forest-clad 
■trip of the Bariya state, varying in breadth from about nine miles 

tne north to thirty in the south. The western group, the larger 
pf the two, comprises the sub-divisions of Godhra in the north and 
Kilol, including the petty division of Halol, iu the south. Except 
the Kaira district beyond the Mahi to the north-west, this group 
' I surrounded by native territory ; Baroda lies to the south and 
Teat, Bariya to the east, and Lunavada and Sunth to the north. The 
testem gronp is composed of the Dohad sub-division with, in the 
BOrth, the petty division of Jhalod, Bariya lies on the south-west 
tnd west, Lunavdda and Sunth on the north-west, the MeywAr state 
of Kuahalgad on the north and north-east, and the Malwa state of 
7£mbna on the east and south-east. 

The district is for administrative purposes distributed over three 
nb-divisions including two petty divisions. These as shewn in the 
following summary have on an average an area of 531 square miles, 
£39 villages, and 80,248 inhabitants. 

Panch MahiU Adminietrative Sub-divuiont, 1S73. 
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Chapter I. 
OeBcription. 



The western division is a plain, rising gradoally to the east, littk 
cut into by rivers, and except by some small hills in the north, anit 
in the south where at Chimpaner the great Pavagad peak rises 270O 
feet high, broken only by occasional granite-topped mounds. It 
forma three belts, a northern, a middle, and a aoiilhera. In the north, 
about twenty miles broad, lies Godhra, in parts rich and well tilled 
bat on the whole wild and rudely cultivated, much of it covered wiUi 
brushwood and forest, and in the north and east broken by ban 
patches of granite rock, or rising into peaks of curiously p3ed 
granite boulders. South of Godhra the lands of Kalol form t 
centra! belt about ten miles broad, highly tilled, with rich brick- 
built villages, their lands laid out in hedged fields studded with 
mango and mahxida groves, and marked by rows of palmyra palnU 
whose heads rise quaintly from a growth of banian and pipal that 
clings to and hides their stems. South of Kalol the country grow* 
gradually wilder till, after about eight miles, near Halol the plain 
breaks into the spurs and ridges that centre in the massive mil ot 
Pdv&gad. So far the villages are rich and well built, stirronnde^ 
by carefully kept fields. But near the spurs of Pavagad and souths 
east about fifteen miles more to the borders of Jiimbughoda, ext^ 
in the western villages and in a few hamlets and forest clennng% 
the country is untilled and unpeopled, covered by a low growlli of 
forest timber. 

Across the rough wooded belt of Bdriya land and higher by 
seven or eight hundred feet than the Godhra plain, Jh£1od in w 
north and Dohad in the south form a compact block about forty 
miles from north to south and twenty from east to west. TV 
surface of the country is waving, broken by many water courses, sBa 
by a succession of low abrupt and rugged stony ridges, separated 
by rich moist valleys broad in the north and narrower to the sontli 
Except on the sides of some of the higher hills, the uplands anii 
valleys are opener and less wooded than in the western division. 
Though somewhat bare and much of it waste, the country, wbU 
supplied vrith water both in streams and pools, is not wanting!* 
beauty. In the cold season, on a back ground of soft well wiMued 
hills, rich deop-green stretches of gram and wheat, unbroken bj 
hedgerows, are studded with mounds and knolls, some clad wiui 
bamboo and brushwood, others bare and capped with masses of 
glistening snow-white quartz. Hero and there are compact well 
built villages. But more striking are, on rising ground, each near 
its own plot of land, the scattered dwellings of Bbils enclosed Iff 
creeper-covered bamboo trellis-work. Later in "^e season the gw. 
ot the ripening wheat fields is, along the edges of streams, fri^rf 
by belts of bright white or white and red poppies, and in the 
hot months, though baked and bore, the land is in many placta 
relieved by the brilliant scarlet masses of the khdl'lira or Butes 
frondosa. During the rainy season the whole country is fnd 
and green. 

In Dohad are several low steep ridges and in Godhra some gnmite- 
topped mounds and rocks. But the only hill is Pavagad, the dii^ 
natural feature, and one of the places of greatest interest, in eutorn 
Gujarat. 
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Hftv^gad' about twenty-five miles south of Godhra and by road Chapter t 
Inty-aiae miles east of Baroila caa, over a long distance, be clearly DeBcriptaon. 
.ja from the Bombiy and Baroda railway.* Nearer at hand with p . ■ ■ 

S far stretching spurs the hill, about twenty-aix miles round, rises F*vao4IW^ 

with Riasaive but clear cut outline about 2500 feet above the plain.' ^M 

Its base and lower slopes are thick covered with rather stunted ^H 

timber. But its shoulders and centre crest are on the soath, west, ^H 

&ad north, cliffs of bare trap, too steep for trees. Less inaccessible ^H 

the eastern heights are wooded and topped by massive ma^itODry ^H 

walls and bastions rising with narrowing fronts to the scarped rock ^H 

thftt crowns the hill. According to the local story, in a bygone age ^H 

% valley ran where P^vagad now stands. On the high ground ^H 

OTerlookiug the valley lived an ascetic Vishvamitra Rishi. He owned ^H 

■ DOW, the famous Kamdu ha, gifted with speech and an unfailing stora ^H 

of milk. Grazing on the brink of the hollow she one day slipped and ^H 

unable to climb tbe steep sides filled the valley with milk and so ^H 

Bwam home. Learning what had happened the holy man, to preveob ^^M 

■oiother mischance, pi-ayed that the valley might be filled. Hia ^H 

pnyar was granted, the gods sending so largo a hill that three ^H 

qo&rters of it tilled the hollow. The rest standing out of the plain ^H 

was called the qnai-ter-hill, Pdvagad. i^H 

The* first historic reference to Pavagad is from the bard Chand, ^M 

who, in the account of Bhim Dev I. of Anbilvdda (1022-1U72), ^| 

■peaks of R^m Gaur the Tuar as Fava's lord.' The earliest authentic ^H 

account is, about 1300, its acquisition by Choban Rajputs, fugitives ^| 

iioa Ranthdmbhor (1290-1800) in Mewar before the army of ^M 

Aii-ud-diu Khilji. The Chobau chiefs, of whom tbe names only ^H 

liu% been preserved, continued to hold tbe hill till it was taken from ^^M 

iheni by 8ultan Mahmud Begada in 1484. Before Mahmud'a ^H 

Tictory the Mnsalman kings of Abmedabad had more than once tried ^H 

' and failed to take the fort. Of the first of these attempts, in 1418 ^H 

I {Bil H.) during the reign of 8ultan Ahmed L, no details except ^H 

' the fact of its failure remain. About thirty years later 1450-1452 ^H 

j ^Sa3-3o5 H.) Sultan Ahmad's son Muhammad Shah so closely ^H 

; Snvested the fortress that the garrison was only saved by a diversion ^H 

; »i»de in their favour by Midimud Khilji of Malwa.* After about ^H 

, thirty years (14U3, 17th March') Mnhmud Begada laid siege to the ^H 

£)rt. Refusing to accept any terms except a surrender and preventing ^H 

' A m&p of Uie P^T^gad fort ib given at the end of the chxpter. Thia acooimt ^^| 

«f Firigvl a partly tatten from Major Watson's article (lud. Ant. LX 111. 1-9) ^H 

■■d partly from papers kindtj inpplied by tbo Adjutant (ieneral of the Uombay ^^H 

'Army. But tlie groater part ia from details galbored on tbe spot by Mr. Acirorth. ^^| 

UrigiA waa in "Id iascnptiona Pirakgad or tbe lire liUL- Major Watfon. Januaty ^H 

IRS, i,lr. Forbe3'fDrmPi>vaDgadthecBStleofthewinds(ll^Mila2B5)iBiieldomDse(C ^H 

■ Before rbeir fall (1819) P^vigad though more tban sixty milea off wu viubia ^H 
ftoiD tbe minaret! of the Ahmedsbsd Jima moaque— Traaa. Bom. Lit. Soc. 1. 140. ^H 

■ Bom Lit. Sou. I. 140. Captain Haig, Great Trig. Survey, 1874, gives 3727 feet ^H 
M tbe height above mean lea luvel. ^^| 

'Ptolemy's (ISO) HIppocura aud Tiagar have boan auppoaed to be FivAgad. ^^H 

— AiUtif KeBaarchea. IX. 182-224, ^^U 

' Kit Mala, 72, Tod a Translation of the paasage is different. — Annals of Rdjatthin, ^^H 

JL 414. ^H 

* According to one acconnt the lower fort wot taken before Mahmud KMIji arrivad, ^H 

' Brigf^ Feiiahta, IV. 66. ^1 

B 167—24 ^M 
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the Snlt&Q of Milwa from helping the hesiegei, Mahmnd after k 
year and a half had ho far advanced his poaitJons that they overlooked 
the fortress. In the early dawn, when according to their cnstom 
the garrieon loft tho walls to bathe, Kivim-nl-mulk with a party rf 
picked men scaled the fort, driviDg: the Rnjputs within the inner 
wall. Later inthe same day Malik Aydz Sultani, another of Mahmad*! 
captains, passing through a breach in the western wait g 
a position th»t commanded the great gate. An attempt to dis 
Malik Ayaz failed and the besieged in despair, burning their 
and children, divided into two parties, one retiring to the 
and the other under command of the chief and hia minister 
below. At dawn the MusalmAns forced open the great 
cut down the defenders, their leaders falling wounded into tl 
hands (1 7th Not. 1484), The garrison of the npper forlreaa 
after surrendered.' The bard's stories of Musalman attemptasd 
ChampAner tell how Shri Jaysingh Der the P&tai Kaval,* once at d* 
time of the nine night, navriit, festival went to see the women tt 
his capital dance and sing. Among the women was one of gwrf 
beauty, and the chief, overcome by the sight of her, caught hold rf 
her robe. But she, for it was the goddess Kali, turning in aogff 
cursed him telling him that his kingdom would soon pass aira^> 
Not lung after Java Lovo, the son of a Chiimpaner Brahman, h* 
Mahmud the Ahmedabad Sultan ride past P4vagad and, as he niti 
look to the hill and clutch hia moustache. Hastening to bis chief HfB 
warned him that the Snlt&ti would goon cone against P&vigii. 
Sending the lad to Ahmedabad to watch the Sultin, Jaysingh tntdt 
ready to defend his fort strengthening it by five barriers, water, 
wood, stone, mud, and forest. At Ahmedabad Java kept watdt 
One day he saw the Sult^ at his window h>ok across to PavigH 
and clutch his moustache. Hastening to Pavfigad he told the cbul 
that the Sultan was coming. All was made ready and though backed 
by 500,000 men and resolute enongh to keep np the blockade' 
twelve years Mahmud was at last forced to make pence wil 
taking the fort. Asking how the Ravat was so ready to meet hia 
was iiAd Jdva's story and raised him to be his minister. This tl 
may perhaps refer to the attempt and failure of the first M 
(1450). Another of the songs tells Uow in 1485 (1541 S.) the P»t« 
EAval gave up his life when Muhammad Shah the Great 
Pavagad. 

On gaining possession of the hill Mahmud added to the dcfentOI 
both of the upper and lower forts, and for the first time fortified tts 
top plateau niakingit hia citadel, Mauliya or Lord of the Hill.' 
strong was it that according to the saying of Syed Jalil, if i 



neld 



' According to Mujuilmdn htntoriani tbey lurrendered in three ifayB. Tlta Bli 
chronicleg make out that thay stijod a bloolisde of tweli-e yeara.— Rii Mil*. W. 
"' itraclioQ for Fivilpati IUt)I, I 

' Tlio UH of tlie uune Mauliya it doubtful. In some paaaagei it Mem* MtJto*'!^ 
tte central peak on whose pinnacle Kali Mita'slemplenowsTsoda. la other pHM^ 
it leems to indnde the whole of the hill top, alio known ae the Bdia or huB fMt— 
Seolnd. Ant, LXIII. 1.9. 
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Toman were but to harl a atoae from the top oF the fort all the men 
io the world could not carry on the siege- In spite of its strength 
before fifty years were over the hill was again taken. This time ( 1 535) 
the besiegers were the Moghals under command of the Emperor 
Hamayun (1531-1556), Incibed by the hope of gaining Sultan 
Bahadnr Shah's (1520-1636) treasure stored in the fort, and helped 
by the desertion of Rumi Khan,' one of Bahadur's chief engineers, 
Hamayun pressed the siege, Raja Narsingh Dev and IkhtiySr 
Khan holding out gallantly on their aovereign's behalf. Surprised 
by Humayun's sudden approach the garrison had been forced to 

£tke and leave half way up the hill an immense gun known aa 
B Bahadur Shahi.* Repairing the gun Rami Khan directed it 
■gainst the fortifications, breaking down a gateway with the first and 
looting up a great tree close by with the second shot. But among 
lie besieged a European engineer Faring Khan, a Musalman 
eoBvert, served his gun with such skill that the shot striking the 
cannon burst it in pieces. His chief siege gun disabled, Humayun'a 
eSorttt to 8t;orm the hill failed. Some time aftera band of Koha sent 
down by the besieged for supphes fell into the hands of the Musalmao 
outposts. To save his life one of them offered to point out a secret 
path up the hill. The path was tried and by the help of iron bara 
flriven into it, the rock was scaled and the fortress entered.' The 

frrison taken by snrpriae were routed, some of them throwing 
amselves over the walls. Others, among them the commander 
htiyar Kkan, retired to tlie citadel or top plateau but on the offer 
of honourable terms capitulated, August 1535 (7 Safar 942 H.) 
Very shortly afterwards (1535) on the recovery of his power by 
B&h^urShah, TArdi Beg the officer in charge for Humayuu in spite 
^ its strength and the abundance of munitions evacuated Pav^gad.* 
Eight years later 1543 (950 H.) when Sultau Mabmud II. threw oEE 
Darya Khan's control he moved against Pavagad where Darya Khan 
had left hia women and treasure. The young king pressed the siege 
with vigour and courage, and the garrison making only a half-hearted 
defence the lower fort was taken. Fatuji the commander retiring to 
,tlie citadel or top plateau was captured and sent prisoner to Surat. 
Thirty years later (1573) on the flight of Sbah MirzA, who had held it 
■~r a short time, Pavagad fell into the hands of the Emperor Akbar. 
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ft UniiTalled in bii time in preparing fireworks. Be WM probnbly the Rumi Ehto 
it tb« Milki M&idin oi Bij^EHir.— Bird. 240. 

~ ~ 1 had beea left by the PartaKUSBe after their DnflUcvesgful attempt an 
It WM the largest ever aeeu la India uid required a Bpecial machine t» 
^t to Chimpiner.— Brig^'s Feriihta, IV. 123. 

Wwiihb) gives the followiiig 4etaiU. Hutnilyun when he was ehcrwu the pattt 
' *" made a number of steel spikcB and chose a body of 300 men to arrange 
During the night several faJie attucka were mode on other parts of the 
The spikes were Bxed and thirty-nine officers climbed ap, Humuynn himself 
jug fortieth. Before sunrisa the whole detachment was witbio the walla 
BiiiaplayingBpreconcertedsignalbis troopa attacked the garrisoDfrum outside. On 
I the 300 forced their way to oue of the gates and let in the troops. Great wealth 
-.j» found the accumulatioD of years irora Asi.i Minor, Tartary and Europe. — liriggs' 
Voishta, II. 79. From tbjs RumAyun gave to his oncers and soldiers, proportioaiofr 
"iJiWiIu* to the rank aod merit of each, as ni 
" Leldi.— BriKfp' Fcrishta. II. 80. 
lAma in Elhot's His. of India, VI. 17. 
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ia»fiMifti fart »—miiy Imperial gKiTisaaJ 
■■■ ■■piMii \ I Tiiihiiji Oe Hosier SOD of Kant&ji f^ 

'~ tkt Pii%Hi tol— d qaartere and iaaoiir- 

i^ ■■ fiBJiiil snd nnde nids iute 1 

~ HflMWfekefiCtlieforttillit wuJ 

1761 1^ 1770.I Strongly gfuitr 

B 18flS(mk September) a snail I 

ei hj CalwBl Woafin^toa brradwd the ^onUeJ 

tttk^i* CKwr^thB iuBrfort to tKe left oT 

ladfanedAspniBimtoapital&te.* Bestoredtt 

H,dT iii^MM J ■Hh fijaira til in 1853 (August ll 



1W iea ip wai g JitoJi Adv tke f ew ut state of its fm 

fliiiriJilj fBliiiiiil il Hi Till o( the hill ve on tkel 

^Ofm «f tW wA BM> MBT ^e rabw of Bajpot Chimpiner, a 
tfe foot of A* MaA cU cam tS iatd^ the dwelling j' 
ffindBBKstin. Aboat ttne aadshBlf miles from Hiloll 
the oKt Tuid dose to Oe anA -mmt ooraer of the walla of Mtn 
CUmiMiier, the hnD-fHifc Mrftei mrtk acrass a nra^ wooded al 
■tnwBtnct. Tte JijImuj fnwiftecart road to Kalka M4ta'6<ij 
«■ Ihr highft praj- nl tWi liin in ahniit Ihim niPr-. Trrn of i 
«heldHnde.tJbetUrdalai« the eat hiHtopL* The path, c 
■p the eaatem spar tho^h roogh is pboes, is nowhere too n 
tor a palanquin. After laifaer I^s thu half a mile the first It 
fortifieatioBS is atered by the Atak g«te, onre Jouble bnt otmM 
its outer gate in mins. This lioe of fortification, the histono t 
Fort, is a tnaasiTe fitone wall with stmng bastioiis stretching i 
the less preeipitoos pazta of the eastern Fpnr. The j 
seems to hare been bnilt by Sindia. In 1803 it was passed 1 
Eogltsh witboDt opposition.* Inside the Atak gate are then 
the Medi or Hinna Pklace and tbe Medi or Hinna pond, • ^ 
square pond, it« flights of Etone steps in mins bnt still hcJdi 
even in the driest seasons. It was here in 1803 that the 3 
battery was placed.* About half a nule fnrtlier the 3tolu 

> The date haa not been tnced. In 17S0 Parlg^ iru in SindU'i 
Dnff, ti2). In 1S15 a BiiliBL tone twcu to have oocnpicd Chiinpiiier ud ti 
•cat u MlTUKe port; to the Medi pond. Some tboti were fired ; bnt Bo V 
WMUIM »eclil to liaTe been taken. — Lsptuu Kiioa'i •cconiit of CfaimplBMi 9, 

1 As. An. B^ 1809, 3S. The tpeltiog Budhi^ ha* been given m it ii i 
wiitlen in Onjaiiti. The Mnhaounadan hiatoriana write it Boris. Of '*'~ 
opf the hill tm the opinion* of miliUr; officm seem to differ, C^jl £ 
(1824, 12tb October) thoaght tike Colooel WoodinnoD that it commandM 
Inrt. Bui CapL Ntion |1S15) thonght guoa on the hiU top would b« aati 
•cirp waB M> steep that ihej conld never be pointed low enonsb- 

*Thit ia Mr. Acworth't (l$7S} eatimate after judgine dirtanaw <B 
Hr. Acworth walked from the bottom of the hill to K&lkaM&ti'i t«mB 
three ininates. Some of the earl}^ acconute, Tnns. Bom. Lit. Soc 140-lU 
Got. SeL, XXIIL, 33 gire six milea. Bnt Capt Niioa (1S15) wrs from tJ 
«f the honae wesbiyed in at Cbflmpiner the aoand of ■ gnn Gred in tlw ■ 
waa he*rd >ii secondi after seeing the Sash, that is a distanre of abcuit ST 
On tbeir Gnt day's tiring several of the shot went over the toi 

*When Capt. Niion (I8J3| wrote it was completely in r 
aoeoont of Chiimpinar. 12th Ootfiher 182i 

' Tbe battery was placed close to a pond with bniEbwood to the \tS%, 
near enough to the tort to effect evei; object— CoL Eennf, Kain, Xtod 
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Great Gate gives entrance through the second line of defence. This 
gateway is & most formidable fortiScation the path winding in the 
rock through four gates each commanding the one below it. The 
lowest of the four is called the Biulhli/a or Spear-but Gate and 
Uie highest, about 150 feet above, the BhAUpul or Spear-head 
Gate. Massive walla connect the gates and from the Bhalapul 
Gate sweep np to the line of fortification that stretches across the 
crest of the spur. Beyond the Mohoti Gat« the path, for about 200 
nrds, lies over level ground with a high ridge on the left, crowned 
by a strong wall running back from the Mohoti Gate to the third 
Kne of defence. This third line of defence is pasaed through the 
Badan Shah Gate,' a winding passage cut through the solid rock 
crowned with towering walla and bastions and crossed by a double 
Sndu gateway, the lower nearly perfect, the upper in ruins. 
Jt was to the left of these strong gates that in 1803 the walla 
4rere breached. From the battery on the Medi pond the wall waa 
broken down in two places. The breach in the onter wall in a 
tower to the left of the Budhiya Gate was nearly complete and that 
in the inner wall to the left of the Bhalapul Gate was complete.* 
The breach in the outer wall has been repaired ; that in the -inner 
«mll is still easily seen.^ 

The chief remaina on the hill lie within the Sadan Shah gateway. 
■From the gate a path loads off the main road 100 yards to the right, 
to the head of a ravine that ends in a cliff several hundred feet deep, 
Kear the edge aurronnded by a strong round stone wall with one 
Barrow opening is a small cruciform cut-stone chamber completely 
■hut in. Througl) chinks in the wall agrave is seen where according 
to local story a Rajput princess was buried alive. Beyond this 
tomb on the edge of the cliff are the remains of a Sat Mehel oP 
•even-storied Palace.* Of the seven stories four were above ground 
,and three cut one below the othL-r in tho face of the cliff. The four 
Upper stories are in ruins. But down the face of the cliff, command- 
ing a wide view across a deep valley, runs a covered stone staircase 
sod inside of the staircase, one below the other, three chambers 
each about twenty feet square, with three pillars on each side, the 
roof domed, and the cornice slightly ornamented. The lowest 
chamber hangs over the cliff at a point where two Scarpa meet at 
Tight angles. Beyond the deep valley to the west of the Sat Mehel, 
a spur stretchea north falling to the plain in steep terraces just 
above Shakar Khan's lake. Across this ridge runs an old wall and 
ether remains of fortifications known as the Julan Budan gates. 
Above them on an outstanding point of the same spur are two n 
rBrahman'a Palace. 
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feThil ta the taiae Ssdan Shdh nhoae ehriDe in on the spire nf KUka. &Uttl's temple. 
~ 1. An. Reg, 1803, 38 : Col. Keony, Kaiia, 22ad March 1SI5. 
■. Acv<>rtti,2lBt March 1879. 

ui bnildinR is aUo coIIbcI the Chimpivati or ChAmpa Ribina and tbe KaTera 
krerillB mehel. It is sud to have been the palace of a favourite queen. Major 
toon thinlcB it was meant for the ladies of the lendna to see bants from. — Ind. 
i, LXin. Mr. Acwnrth adds; it is said to have been built by two brothers-in-law 
na of the PitAi R&vals, robbers who had an iiadergrouad paeaage from tb« 
^nSbihcatetothe Khnndriverat Mediporin HAlol. Both near the Sadan ShiUi 
t> aod M Uediipnr the openicga of • passage may Btill be seen. 
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Qiapter I. this spur that in 1803, wlieii the •na.tia irere breacbad, tha bnlklii 
DMcr^tiott. *^« garrison escaped.' 

Returning to the main truck, about 100 yards above theSadandi 
*"*"• f^te ia, on iho \ett, the Mdchi H'lvdi or Terrace Piilace, a wocxlea 
building where Sindia'a commandant used to live, and where a Bnwll 
pohce party is now posted. Close by, on the right, are the roinad 
a Ene stone building the old MiU^hi Kaveli. Further on ia a pout 
with at one end the ruins of a brick mosque and near it the F^ndl 
Knva or Five wells, four of them ruined the fifth in good order 

5 'elding excellent wat«r. Abont a quarter of s tnile above the MiSaU 
aveli is the Makdl KotJuirka Dwrwija, or the Maizo Store Gate, 
Btrong defences on either side overlooking the approach. Inside eC 
the gate on the left are three large domes the ituJcdi Kothdn 
maize granaries and on the level top of the south-east spur, soarpel 
by rocks at least 1000 feet high and joined to the hilt only hj i 
narrow neck, are a ruined gateway, old buildings, and a line of w^ 
enclosing several covered reservoirs. These are the ruins of tba 
paUce of Jajsingh Dev the last of the Patai' lUvals (1434). At ih 
end of the spur is a small shrine of Bhadra, or the propitiooa KiiL 

This plateau and the hill side as far down as the Budhiya Gate> 
* a pleasant place with springs, ponds and green trees ' formed tbfr 
upper fort ^ken by Mahmud Begada in 1481.' The top plateu, 
some 1600 feet higher, was at that time unfortified or protected only 
by a single gate. Except that gate the defences were originally 
built by Mahmud Begada's engineers who, fortifying its approftchsu 
with the greatest skill, made the upper plateau their citadel namisfi 
it Mauliya or Lord of the hill. For a quarter of a mile above tlM 
Mak&i Eotharka Darv^ja the ascent is very steep, then comes % 
moat or deep-cut cleft called from the moveable beams laid aenMi 
it the Pdlidpul or Plank Gate, After abont a quarter of a mile tlie 
foot of the scarp of the upper plateau is reached. Alon^ its fool 
for nearly 400 yards the path zigzags to the Tdra or Star Gat^ 
Then steps cut in the rock mount the scarp for about 100 yarda ni 
lead to a square building on the edge of the clifi. Tliis building 
with two gate.s, the Suraj or Son Gate in front and the Nagdr KhaM 
or Drum Gate behind, originally built by Mahmud Begada'ft 
engineers, was with all other works above the Patia chasm destroyed 
by the English in 1803 and afterwards built by H, H. Sindia.* Tie 
outer gate contains stones taken from Jain temples and the 
gate is in form a fine Musalro^n arch. On either side of the Xagjr 
£!hdna entrance the edge of the upper plateau is topped by a fifteen 
feet wall, and on all other par^'.s its natural defence, a sheer cliS 
200 feet high, needs no artificial help. 

Within the Nagar Khana Gate, is the Mnsalman citadel or Maaliyat 
an irregular oblong plateau about a mile from north to south and a 
quarter of a mile from east to west. Much of it is uneven witboot 

1 Cftpt, Kenny, ISth March 1815, 

■ Tim Dune PiUi lUval a p robablj a contraction from FilT^pati 114 val, tint i» tU 
Eivftl who mlea at Pilva.— Ind. Ant. LXIIL 2. 

' Mirst-i-Ahmadi (17.W1 quoted ia Ind.Ant. LSIU. 7. 
« OoL Eaany, K&ira, £2Dd March 1813. 
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tillage, witli but lew trees aud coTBred with large basalt boulders. 
The chief object of interest ia at the south risiug from a cluster of 
Banian trees aud prickly pear and carinda bushes a rocky peak about 
£50 feet high. At its foot is a small reservoir and op its side runa 
B Sight of 223 steps said to have been built about a hundred years 
■go by Mahadaji Sindia. At the top is the temple of Kalka Mat& 
irith, in its chief shrine, three images, Kalka Mata in the centre, 
U&ha Kali on her right, and Bechara Mata on her left. Kxcept for its 
rich marble floor, presented about twenty years ago by the minister of 
Umbdi in K^thiawar, the|teuple probably about 150 years old is small 
■nd plain. On its spire is the shrine of Sadan Pir a Musalman saint, 
(till held in respect.^ Kalka Mata's chief worshippers are Kolia and 
Bhils. But especially on the full moon of CkaUi-a, April, and at 
Dagara, October, there are large meetings of Hindus of all classes. 
Coming down Kalka M&ta's peak and turning to the west of thd 
{dateau, the path skirting the edge passes along the brink of preci- 
pices scarped in many places right down to the plain. On the west 
aide of the hill are seven massive brick and mortar Musalman domes 
called the Nav Ldkh Kuthdrs or Nine Lac Gnmariea each of them 
a room about twenty-one feet square. Along the north over rough 
sneTen ground are remains of ponds and reservoirs, and on the east, 
when the circle of the plateau is completed, some small but finely 
awed Jain temples. 

The railway has reduced its value as a sanitarinm. But for 
Bnropeans stationed in the Panch Mahals and Ba.roda, PAvagad 
m daring the hot season a most refreshing change from the plains. 
The hill top is well supplied with water from a spring abont half 
way down near the line of the lower fort. During the hot season of 
1639 with the temperature at 1 05° iu Baroda, in the granaries on 
tiie top of Pdvngad the thermometer on the warmest day did 
not rise aT)ove 87° and on other days was not more than 83 . In 
the open air the readings somewhat less carefully taken, shewed an 
extreme maiimnra of 97" and an average maximum of 94° During 
tke whole time a constant breeze blew from the south-west.' 
Both the eastern and western divisions drain into the Mahi. In 
md Kalol the streams flow west falling directly into it. 
^iJhalod and Dohnd the slope is north-east, the water draining 
f the Anas one of the Mahi's tributaries. The district is well 
ilied with water from ponds and streams. The Mahi the only 
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K'lilti'B Bbrine ia mentioned u a pUre of pilgrimage ttnder the Aii]iilvid& 

I, Bis MAtiL 189 iher worehip ia referred to in an inncription dated 1469. Tha 

it temple would seem to be of later date built probably a£tar the captore of tha 

I hy KinWji Kadam (1727). The author of the Mirat-i-Umadi (I746-17fi3) 

■mtioiu the temple of Kilka Bliav&ni and the sbrine of Sadan Sh&h on its top. Tho 

■nd of the temple spire aeemB to hai'o been removed to make room for the shrinB 

Elably to conciliate Mnhammodan feeling and proteet the rest of the temple. — Ind. 
i. LXUI. 7. Mr. Acworth saya that the Hindus claim Sadan aa a Hindn 
daclaring that to save their temple, the Brdhmans gave out he was a Muiialm4n. 

' Ai a lanitariam the only drawback to P&vAgad is that in the hot weather the iriad 

Udw« m Hercely that nnlesa of very great Bbreogth nothing bnt a domed roof eaa 

~'iiid. Their cfoioeii repaired, their verandahs renewed and outhouses built, tha nina 

I granaries would at a <Mut of about £570 form excelleat quarters for two 

— n families. 
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Bab -division. During this part of its course the Mahi, with i 
hot season a stream two feet deep and about fifty yards wide 
SiwH, between sloping alluvial banks seldom more than twenty feet 

On account of the brokun ground along ita banks its water is a 
used for irrigation. In Godhra the Punam on its way north i 
MahijpaBsing through the eEiBt of the sub-division, is a very con 
able stream, at times during the rains most difficult to croa 
Kalol the Karad passing west to the Mahi between banks from 
to fifty feet high, at all times with a running stream and mauj 
wide pools, is unfordable during the rains. About two milei 
KAIol it is spanned by a three-arched bridge, each arch seven 
feet wide. Of minor streams that cease to How in the hot wealh 
Kun through the centre of Godhra, the Mesri to the south of G 
town, and the tiuma close by the town of Kalol rise in the higl 
west of the Panam valley and after courses of not more than fiftj 
fall into the Mahi, The VishvAmitri taking its rise from Pi 
passes south by Baroda city to join the Dhadhar. The Devsad 
theBariya hills, also an affluent of the DhMhar, passes twenty! 
south through Halol. In the easttheouly river of any size is the I 
This rising in Malwa runs north over a rocky bed along the a 
Dohad and Jhalodand falls luto the Mahi at the extreme uortJ 
comer of thedistrict, A considerable stream during the rains,! 
hot season it ceases to How, dwindling into a row of pools. I 
and Jhalod are better supplied with streams which hold I 
throughout the year and are readily available for water-lift irrij 
as in many places their hanks overhang. Of minor sti-eMni 
with rocky beds, are the Damaj on which Dohad stands, the f 
Kali, Gangdri, Kanari, Barod, and the Machan on which i 
stands. 

Fonda. '^^ '"^^^ '^ ^^^' supplied with ponds and reservoirs, fire of 

in Godhra and one in Kalol of special size. Of the Gi 
reservoirs that at the town of Godhra has an area of seventy i 
On the Dohad road about twelve miles east of Godhra is the 
lake covering 1 10 acres and said never to have been dry and ta 
a pillar in the middle visible only in seasons of extreme dra 
The third, 120 acres in area, is at Shera about twelve miles oa 
Godhra, and the fourth, eighty-seven acres, is at Kamldv. At] 
about five miles east of Kalol, covering 133 acres, is an embi 
and masonry built reservoir provided with sluices, and waterj 
large stretch of rice land. In the east the hills and valleys of I 
and Jhdlod are well suited for storing water. They contAin i 
ponds, most of them natural but some of them banked and m^ 
built. During the hot season the smaller ponds are dry bat 
of the larger hold water throughout the year. The Cbb&ba 
at Dohad, one of the largest, has strong masonry walls, fligh 
stone steps at two ends, and a masonry outlet for waste water. 

QMlogj. Except in its south-west comer, no detailed inqairy int 

geology of the Panch Mahals has been made. In the e» 
division though black and clay soils occur, the surface is chieflyai 
what shallow bght-red soil much mixed with gravel. The rod 
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KcbiBt, limestone, millBtone, grit &nd marble in small qaantitiea.* 
te western division near Godhra all the surface rocks are meta- 
llic, and in other places metamorpliic rocks alternate with beds of 
bite sandstone. The geological survey of the south-west of the 
let shows two chief geological features, the great trap rock ot 
id and a group of seini-metamorphic beds chiefly quartzite or 
ite sandstone. Fav^ad is believed to be the remains of a range 
that stretched soath to the Bajpipla bills. It is not easy to 
itand how except by the force of the sea the whole large inter- 
K tract can have been cleared of trap. A very slight change of 
Bid sea level would flood the plain country round Pavdgad, and 
RiBsible that at one time the hill was an island. Unlike those to 
path-east, the Pavagad traps lie perfectly flat. Their mineral 
icter is in many parts peculiar. Of the numerous terraces below 
»per flat of the hill, some are ordinary basaltic lava flows. But 
are of a light purple clay rock rare in other places. Some- 
I cherty in appearance and generally with small crystals of 
r felspar this rock is sometimes mottled purple and grey. It 
ost always distinctly marked by planes of lamination parallel 
i stratification sometimes so finely as to be more like an ordinary 
than a volcanic rock. In spite of this these beds seem at 
to pass into basaltic trap, and one form of basalt with crystals 
Bey felspar has weathered edges much like this purplish ahaley 
The formation of these beds is not easy to explain. They 
look like volcanic ash. And, though their highly laminated 
are seems due to deposition in water it is in places irregular 
le beds containing pumice could hardly occur in under-water 
tiona. They may bo flows of very thin volcanic mud or their 
It character may in part at least be due to changes after 
idation. Similar beds are very rare among traps and no other 
ce of their development on bo large a scale has been observed 
■stem India.' 

I other chief feature of the geology of the sonth-west comer of 
Btrict, the group of quartzite sandstone beds, has been traced 
oot twenty miles east of P&vagad and for seven or eight miles 
of Champ&ner. The other beds are mostly slates, conglome- 
snd limestones, ferruginous bands occasionally occurring. 
of the limestones are highly crystalline ; in one place near 
^ they were found to contain actinolite ; in other places, as 
brajpar they were quite unaltered. All the rocks susceptible 
Vfoge are highly cleaved, the planes in general striking about 
10 - 20° north. Some of the slate appears so fissile that 
ght probably be used for roofing. The conglomerates are 
pB the moat distinctive beds in the group. They are well 
tboQt Jhaban on the road between Surajpur and Jambughoda. 
latris is in general a coarse gritty sandstone containing pebbles 
loalders often one and sometimes three feet in diameter of 
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granite, qnartzite, talooee elate, and crystalline UmeBtcae. Tla 
tulcose slato, of which some of the pebbles are compoeed, is acarc*!} 
more motamorphoscd than the ChAmpiiner bods tliemselvea. Thi 
qiiartzite boulders are the largest. The limestone pebbles arem^ 
numerous and as they are dissolved on the Borface by expoeni* la 
the weather, the hotlows which contained them remain empty, and 
giye a peculiar vesicular appearance to the rock. Some of |lie 
limeetones o£ the pebbles contain silicious laminEe. Clearage il 
frequently apparent in these pebbles, though it is bat rare^ 
distinguishable in the sandy matrix. At one place near A'nandpurUi 
matrix of tbe conglomerate appeared to be a perfect breccia, a mif^ 
ture of angular fi-agments of black slatey silicionB rock and coarit 
sandstone, both containing pebbles. This was near the junction tX 
conglomerate with slatey beds, the latter apparently the newer. "Hit 
rocks appear to have been much crushed. They look as if angular 
fragments of slate had become mixed with sandstone, and then att 
recon soli dated. But tbe granite and quartzito pebblos show no a^iM 
of violence. Very little can beascertainedof the sequence of the b«f 
The slate, limestones, and quart.zites of Surajpur are evidently higk 
the aeries ; tbey appear to rest upon the conglomerates of J haban and 
these again upon tbe qaartzites of Ndrukot and Daudi^pm 
Judging from the extent of alteration the Surajpnr beds are high h 
the group. But no base is seen, unless the quartzites of tbe soutlntl 
patch rest upon granite about Mnnikpur, These quartzites mud 
resemble those of Ndrukot. It la often almost impossible to fix 
where the Chimpduer beds pass into metamorphics. Within ili 
tract occupied by the metamorphic rocks, quartzites which haven 
no way the appearance of outliers occur in several places, as oM 
Mirvania, and again west of JSmbughoda. In the latter case a ' 
conglomerate containing large rolled pebbles of qnartzite is 
amongst the metamorpbic rocks. The same apparent pass 
south of Surajpur, the Chdnipdner beds being more crysl 
the boundary. Faults may to a great extent account 
passages, and when rocks do not differ greatly in mineral comj 
apparent cases of transition are very likely to occur. Still — -- 
along and across the line of strike there is, in places, an appenn 
gradual change from Champiiner beds into metamorphics. 

South of tho belt of hills near Kadv^l, and around Jiimbnghodi 
nearly all tho sur&ico is composed of granite, passing occasionslbf 
into granitoid gneiss. North-west and west of this plain, the hiUl 
of Narukot and Dandidpura consist of the quartzite aud conglom^ 
rate of the Champiner group. South-west of Jdmbughoda the rock^ 
although somewhat simitar in composition, are more highly mt*** 
morphosed, the bedding, in places, as near Pepia being oblitentii 
In MasAbar hill near Pepia, a spur running to the east consiatiK 
very quartzose gneiss, containing large rounded massjes of quart* 
other rocks. It is evidently a metamorphosed conglomerate, ai»;| 
rock of precisely similar constitution though unaltered aboonddV 
tho Chimpttuer beds. 

Some good exposures of the Chdmpdner beds are seen on tJiei*"* 
from Jambughoda to Surajpur. The range of hills north of U* 
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road, at the extreniity of which is N&nikot, is formed of a fine 
^numlai* qaartzite sandstone, Tertical or dipping at a rery high angle 
to the Houthwnrd. Similar rocks form the hilla to the north near 
IM-ndiipara and indeed the latter have much the appearance of being 
oomposed of the same great bed, which rolla over to tho north of 
llie Narukot range aud th«i appears to turn ap again. 

South of N^rnkot granite and gneiss occur in the valley, and in 
(he tills to the aonth, but at A'nandpur states and conglomerates 
some in, vertical or dipping south, aud apparently resting upon the 
niartzites of the Namkot range. They are probably faulted against 
ine gneiss. The slates are in places well cleaned and hne grained 
Hid might yield good roofing slate.' 

At Tuva, about ten miles west of Godbra, hot springs rise to 
the Borface in two places, the one in a river-bed, the other in a 
marsh. The river-bed spring, unknown and never resorted to, 
B found only by removing some of the surface sand. The other 
Jprings, varying in temperature and giving off gag, well up through 
hrgB earthen jars let into the soil over about an acre of marshy 
fores t-cl eared land. The water ia sacred to Mahadev and the place 
ittiddod with palm trees, ia adorned by a temple. On the morning 
)l Phagan Snd 11 (March) especially since the opening of the 
Mkor railway this place ia much frequented by pilgrims. 

»pt that in the eaatern division the raina are somewhat later of 

ning, the seasons are the same over the whole district ; cold 

, November to February ; hot from March to the middle of 

jp, amd rainy from the middle of June to the end of September. 

k prevailing winds are in Godhra from October to March east 

north-east, from April to Jnne west, and from July to September 

ih-west, and in Dohad from October to December east and aouth- 

and from January to September south-west. Records of 

dl are available for two stations, Godhra in the west for twelve 

I (1867-187S) and Dohad in tho east for seventeen years (1862- 

te). From the following table it will be seen that during the 

Hve years ending 1878, Godhra had the highest average with 

5 inches. The greatest fall in any one year waa in Godhra 61'05 

B in 1878 and in Dohad 47*34 inches in 1S78. 

Panck MakdU EainfaR, 1SG3-1S7S. 
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M Chapter I- Thermometer readirga are registered at Godhra and Dohad. A 

■ DeaeriDtion. comparison of the returns during the eight years ending 1878 shorn 

■ "^ an average temperature at Dohad on the whole slightly below thatd 

■ Temperature, Godhra, the figures being 80-57 and TS-?-!- respectively. The following 
I statement would seem to show that, though the temperature il 
1 slightly lower at Dohad at all times of the year, the difference betweeo 
K the two stations is most marked during the hot months April, ISaJ, 
^M and June. 

^L PawA MahAk Tanperalurt, 1S71-1S77. 
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1 HeftlthinesB. In healthiness the climate varies greatly. The well tilled parti 
K Kalol in the west and Dohad in the east, would seem to be &w 
fc from any special form of sickness and to be healthy to newcomers M 
H well as to the people of the place. Godhra surrounded by laigi 
^^ areas of forest and waste, though for residents fairly healthy is ratlM 
^^^^^^ a trying climate for strangers. The hot and rainy seasons weaka 
^^^^^^L Europeans, and the cutting malarious winds and hot sun of tlie ceA 
^^^^B- months are, to natives from other districts, apt to bring on fevet 
^^^^H of a dangerous type. The commonest forms of aickneu «i 
^^^^H agae, dysentery, diarrceah, bronchitis, asthma, guinea worm Ml 
^^^^H skin-dieease. ' 
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RBD with other Gnjardt districts the FaDch Mah£ls are rich 
ala. Its hilU contain iron, lead and talc, and only the cost 
^ prevents the use of its stores of building stone. Iron ore 
erable richness is found in the Godhra village of Pdlanpar, 
Jdmbughoda and Sivrdjpnr in Narukot. Both in the Panch 
,nd Ndrukot, though nnused for years, traces of old iron- 
works remain.' Lead ore is found in Ndrukot, near the 
and at the Khandelav lake two or three miles from Godhra. 
a specimen of the Narukot lead ore was examined by the 
lent Chemical Analyser. It was reported to be a mass of 
ire lead with a flinty covering. The lead was a definite 
compound with 86'6 per cent of metal. It was poor in 
siding only five ounces to the ton of lead. Two years later 
874} a larger collection of specimens gave an average of 
r cent of metallic lead and very nearly the former small 
>n of silver. These results the Superintendent of the 
al Survey thought unpromising, and no attempt has since 
le to work the Panch Mahd! lead mines,* Taic is found near 
the Ndnikot hills. But the plates are too small to have 
mercial value. Of stones, sandstone, trap, quartz, coarse 
basalt, limestone and limo gravel, kankar, are found in many 
the district. Mr. Little, the District Executive Engineer, 
view of starting by the lately opened (1876) Pdli railway 
t of building materials to Ahmedabad, Baroda, and Broach, 
le the following calculations of tho cost of the chief 
o£ stone. A very useful stone for paving and building 
I to three feet square and from one to three inches thick quar- 
dgarvdda, three miles from Jhalod, costs at the PdH railway 
according to thickness, from £ I lOs. to £3 (Rs. 15 -Rb. 30) 
juperficial feet. The same stone would cost at Baroda from 
o £3 Ss. (Rs. 16 - Rs. 34), at Ahmedabad from £1 lis. to £3 
17 - Rs. 36), andat Broach from £1 l&a. to £3 16s. (Rs. 18- 
Another useful sandstone has lately been found in the Mahi 
)at two miles from the Pah railway station. Limestone, with 
lety per cent of lime, is found at Dohad, and an inferior 
r Jdmbnghoda. A better placed limestone ia about four 
m the Pali railway station. This has been burnt and gives 
d lime, not hydraulicj but well suited for ordinary building 
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Chapter II. porposes. Some specimens mixed with sand and pounded brick audi 
Production' eubjected to strain gave tho following rcBulta. A sample of ax , 
partSj two of lime, three of sand and oue of poaaded brick, broke at k^ 
strain of 52'li3 pounds to the superficial inch; asampleof three eqialf 
parts of lime, sand andpoundedbrick, stood 6093 pounds ; and asamj^ 
of four parts, two of hme and one each of sand and pounded hriw,. 
stood 71 '34 pounds. The cost of wood fuel at the quarries is about f$. 
(Ra, 3-8) a ton, and the coat of the lime about I'fe.Orf. (Rs. 7-4)atipi. 
It could be delivered at Baroda at about £1 Is. (Rs. 10-8) and i 
Ahmedabad at about £1 Sn. (Rs. ll)a ton. The quality of Ihe tin 
la said to be strongly in its favour. The common Godbra giaiu^ 
found about nine miles from the Pali railway station, is a fine laat^ 
stone. At the same time it is costly to work and is not Ek^ 
to be used to auy large extent. Plenty of fine black close-gruan 
basalt is found near Pfivagad bill But this, dear to work i 
far to bring, is not for many years likely to bo in demand. StOBil 
well suited for road metal ia found within less than a mile of I" 
Pdii station. Lying in slabs and boulders it wants no blasting'. 
The present cost of digging and breaking to pass through a rio 
2^ inches in diameter is 4s, 6d. (Rs. S-4) or adding toob & 
(Ra. 2-8) the 1 00 cubic feet. At a mile rate of Ji. (6 p.) this wovH, 
give a cost per ton of £1 Is. 3d. (Rs. lO-lO-O) at Baroda, £1 5f. H 
(Rs. 12-14-0) at Ahmedabad, and £1 12s. 3d. (Rs. 16-2-0) i 
Broach. Sand is found in nearly all the rivers.' 

lid Tree* The east is rather bare of trees, but in otter ports tbe Pas^ 

Mah4ls are well wooded.' In the more highly titled western diabrictS^j 
are rich well-grown rows of field trees, and large tracts in the cenliv 
are woodland and forest. The trees that give the cultivated landtj 
in the west a rich park-like appearance are the mango, mahodtrj 
tamarind, rdyan, and banian. Of these the mahida, Bae^iia latiftili^ 
with its strongly veined leaves and its heavy sickly smelling flowOT 
is in every respect a noble tree, and of great value to the distrioL 
For some months in the year its flower and fruit are meat and driiAll 
to many of the poorer classes, and its timber is of excellent quatii^t 
The mango and tamarind do not differ from the same trees e^M- 
■where. The rdyan or khirtii, Mimnsops indica, a poor serobbf 
tree in the Konkan and not known in tho Deccan. grows herein m 
greatest beauty. For so large a tree the leaves are small. They 
of a deep green, and so close together, that for shade there is nol.wj_ 
like the rdj/ait. In form it is compact and well ronnded, and Teiyj 
often grows in remarkably pretty clusters. Neither fioweT vM 
fruit is at all conspicuous. The fruit is of the greatest vala%' 
forming for Kolis and other poor classes the chief article cpf fofltf 
during the hot weather months. Its tough wood serve 
cartwheels and oil milla. But from its importance as a fndt'. 
bearing tree the timber ia seldom used. The vtrd, Ficof' 

1 Contributed by T, D, Little Eaqiiire, EieoutiTB Engineer. 

1 ThoBo notes on thu Punch Mjihrtis treBa, Bhmlis, anJ plants are by Mr. N 
Utel; of the Bombay Civil Service. They are iueomplete, as Mr. Naimu wa« l 
the eastern parte af the district, and did not paBsaramy aenson in the Pancb M._ 
Mr, Naime'n notes on liald and forest trees hsve been tneplemented by contntotinMi 
from Captain Macrae, Conserrater of Fanwts, aad Ur. WiW»], C. S. 
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aleneis, does not differ from the same tree elsewhere. Other 

mon membei-a of the fig family are the ptpri, Ficua tsiela, the 
r _5"/ar, Ficua glomerata, with clusters of red fig-like fruit, 
(nteii by BbiU and Kolis, and the pipal, Ficus religiosa. Iq the 
Kalol cub-division rows of palmyra b-ees, Borassus flabelliformis, 
Mpy of them encircled by a pipri at once attract notice. 

^^Kcept the mahuda none of those mentioned abore can be called 
^nst trees. Of the Fanch Mah^l forest trees, besides the jnahuda, 
V? most abondaut are the teak and the hkAkhra. Teak, so^, Tectoua 
grandis, remarkable nearly all the year for the grand size of its leaves, 
is very plentifnl, but except in the sacred village groves or mdlvan, 
ia of no great size. Its wood is used chiefly for rafters and small beams. 
The kkakhra, Butea frondosa, like the teak of no great size, is 
lemarkable at the beginning of the hot weather for its gorgeous 
nuesee of fiowera. A waving well wooded country, set thick with 
bright scarlet- flowering apple trees, gives some idea of many a 
fonch Mahal landscape when the khdkhra is in bloom. In habit of 
growth it is not unlilce the apple tree, and the leaves dropping 
when the flowers come, the top and outer branches stand out spraya 
otanbroken scarlet. In the bud the dark olive green velvet of the 
odyi ia scarcely less beautiful than the full flower. The gum of the 
lAaJihra ia gathered by Naikdas, its roots made into ropes, and its 
wood used aa fuel. iSt««, Dalbergia latifolia, neither plentiful nor large, 
iftfound in Halol, Dohad, and Jhalod. The tanas, Ougeinia dalbergi* 
oides, with its much prized wood, is not common. The eddur or ayan, 
Terminaha arjuna, is pretty plentiful, but as all the big trees were 
cat before the forests were closed, it is of small size. The bibla, 
Ptorocarpes marsupium, though less destroyed than the sddaT, ia 
by Charans and other professional herdsmen often cut that cattle 
Biay feed on its leaves. It yields very fine timber. The molca, 
Schrebora swietenioidea, is a common and large growing tree. Its 
vliite close-grained wood is much used by turners and for cartwheels. 
The koiumb, Schleichera trijuga, with small white flowers in February 
ud March, is very rare. Its f rnit is eaten and made into oil. Ita 
hftrd wood is so much prized for cart-axles and field tools that all 
t^ees of any size have been cut. Rohen, Soymida febrifnga, a large 
^id common tree, baa timber too heavy for general use. Dhdoda, 
Anogeistius latifolia, ia very plentiful. Though it does not rank as a 
timber tree, it makes excellent fuel, and is used for ploughs. Charoli, 
Bnchanania latifolia, with broad oval leaves, small greenish white 
flowers, and a very hard nut, is not very common. Its fruit is 
e*ten, and the oily kernel of the nut is much used in sweetmeats. 
The 6i"t£(i, Terminaliabelerica, is one of the commonest and largest 
growiug of Pauch Mahal trees. Its small oblong egg-shaped fruit 
UQ beleric myrobolam is used in tanning. The gvgal, Boswellia 
flenta, is a common, and, though not very large, a very beautiful 
tree. Its narrow pointed leaflets and drooping branches give it 
something the look of the English garden acacia. Its grey flakey 
ilfgk is noticeable. It yields a cheap resin, and, besides for fuel, 
Jjrwood is used in making platters. With it grows the Canariuin 
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Ch&pterlL strictnm, aJso called g^tgal, ratlier stouter, withoat the pi 
Prodoctioit- bark or the elegance of branch and leaf. The pa*i, Dalb 
panicohita, is a well-grown and handsome tree with thiclE, 
grey bark and dense foliage. The flowers are small, in . 
clusters, white tinged with blue. Its wood is ased only for ' 
The last three are bare in February and March. The graceful 
Melia indica, is well known, and besides near villages is soma 
found in the forests. It is seldom used as timber. Two 
of the orange family, and one of a family closely allied, nu 
noticed together. The kaniha or wood-apple, the bel and the h 
The hinger, Balanites roxharghii, is the commonest and the 
handsome. It grows everywhere, and is often little more t 
thorny bush. It yields an oil, and its nut is hollowed and : 
into crackers. The hel, Aegle marmelos, is a better thon^ 
very noticeable tree. Its wood is used for oil mills. The i 
apple, kavtha, Feronia elephontum, when well grown, with its ( 
of small leaflets and graceful drooping branches, is particularly 
tiful. The fruit is eaten raw, preserved, and used medicinally] 
is too common to have any sale value. The baval, Acacia an 
except where planted by roadsides, is seldom found. The comin 
acacia seems to be the anjar, Acacia tomentosa, known by it] 
hairy-shaped pods. The bava. Cassia fistula, whose lovely laboi 
hke flower clusters are well known in the Koukan and other fa 
is also not uncommon. The doli or white sara«, AJbizzia la) 
and the sh&mbar, Albizzia stipulata, are also fairly commoo. j 
first with large white flowers and many protruding stamens In 
particular beauty ; the latter has flowers of the same size or li 
and of a beautiful pink. The pods of both are targe and exceed 
thin, and the leaves doubly sub-divided. The kali or black J 
Albizzia odoratiasima, is remarkable for its apricot- scented g 
worsted-like flower- tassel a. Its wood is used for cart wheeU. , 
kker, Acacia catechu, is plentiful, but, from want of present 
does not grow largo. Much of it is used in making charcoal, j 
other leguminous trees are the iamra, Prosopia spicigenaj 
described as a mange-struck biival tree, and the karanj. Pond 
glabra, found chiefly on the banks of streams. Though not w \ 
some as in the Konkan, the foliage of the kaTunj is thick and po^ 
and it bears clusters of half-open pale lilac flowers, and flat ^ 
oval pods. The seeds yield an oil useful in itch. OthenJ 
deserving mention are the bor, Zizyphus jujuba, known , 
where, but of no beauty, the fruit used as a pickle and con9| 
the aiiuso, Ailanthua excclsa, a large tree with very rectd 
branches rather sparingly clothed with very large much djj 
leaves ; and the silk cotton trees shimal, or ehimar, Bo ' 
malabaricum, and shanila, Eriodendron anfractnosum, simil 
appearance but differing in flower, those of the first a dull or 
and those of the second a dirty white. The leaves of about fiv^ 
pointed leaflets palmately disposed fall when the flowers 4 
Besides being used for firewood, the trunk is hollowed into ok 
troughs, and water conduits. The karl, Stercuha urens, of tho 
family, is, in the cold weather, one of the quaintest of trees 
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teadly pale bark picked out with pink patches and ita leafless 
\ with at the tips clusters of small yellowish brown flowers. 
ipe fruit is like a crimaon velvet atar-tish. Three of the 
«<B are much like each other. Thekara, Wrightca tinctoria, 
idsome clusters of white jasmine -seen ted flowers and long 
1 vessels hanging down in pairs, and often joining at the ends. 
,d, name unknown, like the kara in frnit, is of a different 
growth, the leaves only half as long, broader and downy, the 
ore delicate than the kara bloaaom with a peculiar spicy scent 
lOut the long tube to the corolla. The third, Wrightea 
Ba, has leaves as large as the first, but downy, and the double 
Eels, instead of being smaller than a quill, are as thick as a 
cane, and dotted with roughish specks. The wood is used 
ing. For these two last no more definite local name is 
han diidhia, a word applied to all trees with milk-like juice. 
ira, Streblus asper, is a very common tree in hedges and 
illages. It is small and scraggy with a gnarled trunk not 
10 English thorn tree. The andrak, a less common and 
rowing tree, is in February covered with small round heads 
met flowers. It yields a fine white wood, and when cut 
from the stool several straight saplings. The kadam, 
yne parvifolia, except when covered with round heads of 

flowers, is an nnnoticeable tree. In the forests it growa 
•ge size, and yields good timber. The kala.m or nhiv, 
phalns cadamba, grows to be a magnificent tree. Its 
resare heart-shaped, and its sweet-scented balls of yellow 
kre as large as small oranges. The wood is light yellow. 
the same as the kalam used in gun factories. The vAola, 
has emblica, has oblong leaves arranged in pairs with 
fularity and grace. Its fruit, growing among the leaves 

like a slightly grooved green gooseberry, is sometimes 
W, but oftener pickled or taken as a medicine. The tamraj 
•ni, Diospyros melanoxylon, a common tree of little beauty, 
e and young shoots more or less rusty or downy. Its flowers 
> and inconspicuous, and it bears a fruit about the size of a 
Phe Umra, Diospyros montana, common only in the Pavtjgad 
I much like the tamraj, except that its fruit is of the size of 
. The wood is used for making carts. The netar sing, 
OBB, talcata, a rather uncommon tree, has pinnate leaves, white 
tty flowers, and curved and twisted pods, about eighteen 
Ing, and not more than an inch broad. The aledl, Morinda 
is a common tree, from whose bark and roots a yellow dye 

Its pretty yellow wood is used only as fuel. The anidr, 
iknown, is used sometimes for cart wheels, but generally 

The leaves of the asopala, Polyallhea longifolia, are used 
ring marriage booths, and those of the aaindri or aeolri, 
t racemosa (?) for making cigarettes. The fibre of the 
tohinia speciosa (?) is made into ropes. The dried fniit of 
iai is placed on the bridegroom's wrist, and a decoction 
'Used medicinally. The kaledi is common. It yields a low- 
gam, and from its wood platters are made. The bamboo. 
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vds, Bambusa arundinscea, is not largo, bat is pretty pleni 
hilly ground in tbe north-eaat of Godhra. In several parts 
district there are remains of old bamboo forests, and in low 
along river banks it would probably grow well and yield a 
revenue, 

The shrubs fall into the natural division of erect grower! 
climbers. Among tbe first perhaps the three commonest, some 
growing to the size of small trees, are the onkla, ihesildjihal o 
custard apple, and the kdl-ambar. None of these are in an^ 
remarkable in appearance. The onkla, Alangium lamarcki 
willow-shaped leaves, and in the hot weather rather pretty is 
flowers, with very long stamens. The wild custard apple, _ 
squamosa, said to be a foreigner, grows wild all over the 
Mahals. The fruit is scarcely worth eating. The kal-amhar^ 
aeperrima, is the fig with large and exceedingly rough leaves^ 
used as sand paper. Its greatest peculiarity is that, at leasfl 
young, the branches are jointed and hollow. The kada, Hola- 
antidysenterica, a stnall tree, when not in blossom bard to tell 
shrubby Wrightea tinctoria, ba« larger but less handsome 
fiowers. Ita wood is used for small rafters. Melanthesop^is p^ 
another very common shrub, tall and spreading with small and ■ 
placed leaves. Neither flower nor fruit are at all remarkable 
madars, Calotropis gigantea and C. procera, are as common a - 
where else, and always in flower. The next two arecoiumon* 
than in most places. Leonotis nepecefolia grows as much a-a 
feet high, and is seen everywhere near villages and hedgerov 
is easily recognized by its unbranched stems with velvety 
coloured flowers in globular clusters clasping the upper par&- ** 
stem at intervals. Clerodeudrou phlomoides is a spreadb^* *W 
shrub, whose white flowers iu December make it look at a d. - 
likea hawthorn bush. Anothervery common hedge ehrnb is fc*^'''^ 
prionitis, whose buff flowers would be thought handsome, i.^^ " 
were more of them. Like the well known karanda, Carissa ca^ar"*" 
also found in hedges it is very thorny. The gaudiest s^^^f"! 
perhaps the aval, Cassia anriculata, said to be common all ovea ~ " 
Its very handsome bright yellow flowers and the size of thi 
make many a piece of waste look at a distance like an Euglisl^"- e*^ 
clad common. Two other Cassias, occidentalis and tora, fike ^C^ 
of the family, covered in the rains with yellow flowers, a " 
common. They are chiefly remarkable for their exeeedicgl;^^ 
smell. The wild indigo, nil, Indigofera tinctoria, is a shrub, tr**"^ 
to three feet high with inconspicuous flowers. Two much --^,^; 
legiimiiious shrubs are tolerably common and conspicuous in ^^ rj 
' ' ", Caesalpina bonduc, and chilari. Acacia intsia. The -^^^ ^ ^ 
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Itaahki, Caesalpina bonduc, and chilari. Acacia intsia. The 
has spikes of yellow flowers and flat oval pods, covered with pC 
and the chilari round heads of white Howers and showy •^^'^^—'djI 
thiUj dark-red pods, about six inches long by one broad. ^ZZ— !j 
these, especially the chilari, are to some extent climbers, Zi -^' " 
nummularia is very common and thorny. Except that it i^^** 
shrub, spreading close to the ground, this is exactly like the 
boT, Zizyphus jujuba. The graceful tamarisk, Tamsriz ( 
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11 known in English nea-side places, grows commonly in the beds 
xivers and on river banks. The dhivri, Woodfordia floribanda, is 
mall shrub, the flowers used as a red dye. The last to be mentioned 
» hiehu akara, Martynia diandra, an annual herb and a foreigner, 
xnd often in and about cultivated ground, with a handsome foxglove 
^|>ed flower, and a curious fruit hke a beetle with two sharp 
rti8 ; Cadaba indica with white flowers of little beauty, and a scarlet 
lit like a pod, and Petalidium barlerioides, a big straggling shrub, 
^b hiindsomfi wide-mouthed white flowers and large green veined 
Kits. 

Of climbers, two or three, found in almoat all districts, must first 
mentioned. Cowitch, kavaj, Mucuna pruhens, has 8 shaped 
la, closely covered with brown stinging hair. The flowers are a 
id purple, and though large are not striking. Another common 
^Oniinous climber iis gavria, Canavalia ensiformis, with rather large 
lie flowers and thick heavy pods. Cocculus villosusis exceedingly 
Ximon, and spreads widely. The leaves are email, oval and downy, 
3, until the small red berries come, nothing about it is very notice- 
lift. Doemia extensa is also a hairy climber, of no beauty, though 
bears white flowers nearly all the year round. Like all the 
kily, it is fall of bitter milk, and the double seed vessels are covered 
fli soft prickles. The beautiful Clitoria tematea, with blue shell- 
Wed flowers, is common in hedges, and so is the yuraj, the smaller 
l»r«S precatorius. Its flower is inconspicuous, but after the pod ha? 
»Bt, the bright red seeds shine out from every hedge. The tamanya. 
Us camosa, with three distinct stalked, serrated leaflets and clusters 
Arft black -currant -like berries, is not so commou as in the Konkan. 
Mother pretty, though not very striking climber, is Bcerbavia 
[laitda, with very small pink flowers on long stalks and smooth 
Urt-abapod leaves. Perhaps the largest of the climbers is the 
fca, Venlilago madraspatana, with at the end of green far stretching 
•Aches, clusters of small dowers and pea-shaped fruit with a long 
b wing attached to it. 

Of the Convolvuli, the elephant creeper, Argyreia speciosa, and the 
D&mon but pretty Ipomcea sepiaria with pale pink middle-sized 
*ers, and heart-shaped leaves, are the only climbers that can be 
EDgoized in the cold weather. Of (Jucurbi teceie, Lehneria garcini, 
Jm some places common in hedges, the leaves with their five much 
pnrated round and toothed lobes, are rather curious looking, and so 
* the small deep-red horiaontally egg-shaped berries. Mukia 
rii«lla, also a small climber, very rough with minute yellow flowers 
^ small scarlet berries, is one of the very common Indian hedge 
■ttt*. The ran turai, Laffa araara, cHmba high, and has largish 
ilUnT evening-blooming flowers, and oblong ribbed fruit, which, 
■"ing the greater part of the year, hangs in the hedges, dry and 
■OWQ, The dUori, Cephalancha indica, perhaps the commonest 
Konkan hedge plant, grows in the Panch ilahals, but not freely. It 
k» Wdsome white flowers and an oblong fruit, so beloved by birds 
M »qnirrels that it scarcely ever ripens to its proper scarlet. Of 
B^Wi, Maerna coreuaria, the only climber has smallgreen flowers.and 
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Chapter II- in'^gnlar shaped in no way remarkablo fruit. The only climbertht 
Frodaotioit- ^^^'^ fortneotioniB tke rery siimll but exceedingly pretty balloon tioi, 
Cardiospermum aJicacabum. Ita finely cut leares and t«tiMi, 
its small whito flowers on lon^ stalks, and inflated three-loM 
capsale enclosiag three roand black white-spotted seeds, make noidj 
every part of it noticeable. 

PuANTa. To arraDge plants and draw the line between tJiem and sbnl^b 

not easy. For grouping, as well as recognition, perhape fj» 
einiplest plan is to take them according to the locality they thaft 
best in, water, marsh, and dry-land. 

WaUr. Of water plants, found in or on ponds and river-bed pook^ 

three sorts of waterliliea are tolerably well known. First, the Ivgl 
Neluinbium speciosum, whoso leaves and pink or white flowers ( 
on stalks, sometimes three or four feet long ; second, the otA 
white or red Nymphoea lotus ; and third, the Nyinphcea stellata, a 
the same size aa the last but often bine as well as white or red, 
distinguished from it by the petals and sepals being more 
and tho authors having white appendages. Perhaps the next 
monest, found in any ditch, is the Convolvulus IpomcBa reptanB,ntl 
long creeping and rooting stems, pretty rose-coloured flowers, 
arrow-shaped leaves. The waterchesnut o- shingodi, Trspa bisi ' 
is not very conspicuous, but the flowers aro while, the leaves i 
in whorls, and the fruit long stalked, irregulary angled, and 
eharp horns straight and barbed. Another plant, creeping a 
on the water to a long distance, is Irissida repens, with brigL 

leaves, red stems, and primrose coloured flowers, opening like 

of the family in the evening. Sagittana obtusif olia, named froin 
arrow-shaped leaves of the germs, has long tapering points to the itf\ 
ends of the leaves, which rise out of the water on very long gtaita. 
The flowers are white but make little show. Round the edges U »t 
ponds and pools are seen patches of Hygrophila longifolia, a iwfl 
plant, about two feet high, with narrow leaves and handsome oBi 
nnstalked flowers, each cluster surrounded by six long thorns, wilh 
small round lotua-Iike leaves and clusters of cap-shaped flowed 
growing out of the leafstalk. Next are two species of LimDantbatani 
OP water buck bean. The larger, Limnanthemum jndiciim, has 
white flowers, bearded on the margin ; the smaller, Limnani 
aurantiacum, white flowers, the throat much bearded, and of a 
orange colour. Of the order Scrophnlariacse two smaller ] 
almost always grow with the water buck beans; of these ( 
Limnophila gratioloides with pole purple flowers and leaves ol 

different sorts, those under water in hair-like masses, those just -_ 

the water divided into lobes and surrounding the stem, and thoMal 
the top simple la nee -shaped. The other, Herpeates monnieria, ' 
also pale half-opened flowers, but is without the peculiarity of li 
different sets of leaves. Another very common plant that grows «» 
masses in moist places is Ammania baccifera, the stems aresiidin 
and tinged with red, and its whole leaf arrangement is remarkably 
regular. Neither flower nor fruit ia noticeable. With this is often 
seen a small plant of the Cruciferous or cabbage and walei-oM 
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lily, Cardamine hireuta, with erect pods. Thia to look at is a 
omOQ plant, and is only noticed because it grows in England. The 
katif ul little hooded milfoil, Utricularia stellaris, only two or three 
bes high, with bright yellow Howers, riBing on very slender sterna 
I hair-like leaves, is found spreading over wet ground, and is 
>perly an aquatic, though half an inch of water is enough for it. Two 
ibe goose-foot tribe. Polygonum rivulare and Polygonum elegans, 
at be noticed. The first is a smooth straight plant with lance- 
iped leaves and a head of flowers not unlike an ear of wheat. The 
>nd spreads flat on the ground, and is easily known by its very 
ill deep-red flowers and ragged white stipules. It has altogether 
lething the appearance of a heath, 

'his seems to conclude the list of aquatic flowering plants, but it 

}j be remarked that in the Panch Mahi41s, as elsewhere, the 

.onest plant that grows in and near water is a non-tiowering 

ipcr-wort, Marsilea quadrifolia, whose leaves are of the exact 

■foil shape. There are many non-flowering duckweeds and 



After water come marsh plants. In the Panch Mah&Ia besides 
river banks and bods, during the cold weather, marsh plants 
(the with green the empty rice-fielda. They are all of small size. 
} largest and oue of the commonest is perhaps CseF^ulia axillaris, 
ase flowers of a pretty lilac and white, grow in close heads, 
tched to the dilated base of the leaves. With it is often found 
Jlthoclioe stricta, a delicate plant, with pretty much divided hairy 
I strong smelling leaves, and reddish purple small flower heads. 
Other is Sphoerauthus mollis, very common on rice fields, with a 
ing balsamic smell, but by no means beautiful. The flowers are 
loll red heads, nearly as big as a marble, and the loaves below the 
Mdng with the stem run down it in wings. A fourth, of the aame 
ier (Composite), a very common weed everywhere, is Eclipta alba 
ih white flowers; and a flffh, coming out rather late in the cold 
Bther but in the same moist lands, is Gnaphalium indicum, a 
aU soft hairy plant of a light grey hue, and with small straw- 
DOred heads of flowers. This is very like the English Gnaphalium. 
liotropium ovalifolium is also very common on rice fields, with 
vety much wrinkled leaves and small white flowers. Striga 
lirasioides is another small plant, rough all over with rather pretty 
te flowers, the tube long and very narrow. Lobelia trigona, 
iher very small plant, with the peculiarity of three cornered stems 
I stamens protruding througli a slit in the lower lip of the corolla, 
yflO common. Finally, of rice-field plants is Sutera glandulosa, 
Smeutioned in any Bombny hooks, but given by Drury as a Central 
bftn plant. It is very small with finely-cut leaves and pale flowers, 
I is hairy and glutinous all over. Stemodia viscosa is another rice- 
A plant, small, sticky, and with dark blue flowers. There is also 
^BQiali gentian, Exacum pumilum, known by its square stem with 
)Oth opposite leaves, and very pretty starlike dark-blue flowers, 
h targe yellow anthers. 
M dry-land plants, two small Convolvuli may first be mentioned, 
^1 of them found creeping on the ground in grassy or sandy places. 
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ChaptOT II. Evolvulua hirsatas haa flowers of the loveliest bine, smaller, but ntbff 
frodactdoD. ^i'^'^ those oE the common English speedwell. This is not mucli Wo! 

^NTs. an Eiiglish convolmlua, but CouvoIvuIub micropbyllns ia verylibf 

the common Engliah bindweed, and no one could mistake it far a' 

'/■laiid, member of any other family. Another beautiful English plant, f otni' 

occBfiionally, is the common pimpernel, Anaga Ills arven sis, bntintMl 
of Bcarlet the Indian variety has flowers of a splendid dark-Woe." 
Two stout plants of the nightshade order are vary common beniri 
elsewhere, Solanum jacqnini and Solanam indicnm with fiowew 
much like those of the potatoe. The second is the larger, alraosM 
shrub in size. Both are prickly with, especially the first, s^fcs-' 
covered leaves. A third Solanum without prickles, and smootk 
all over, is Solanum nigrum. This, much rarer than the otben, 
ia found in England, and like the common nightshade baa smaB 
flowers. Another plant, which abont cultivated fields g^ws tt 
much as five feet high, ia the kalpa, Trichodesma amplexieaidei 
rungh all over, liko moat of its order, with rather pretty lil»^ 
coloured flowers. Of Corapoaitse, which are not often remarkablefiv 
beauty, we have Echinopa echinatus covered all over with prickltH 
and clearly of close kin to a thistle. It is all over of a grey hue, ua 
the small whitish flowers are in large round heads. Another porpla 
thistle, more like the blue beetle thistle of England, ia I'richolepiB 
procumbcns, which straggles over sandy ground. Perhaps ika 
commonest of CompositEo is the Yicoa auriculata, with small yellwt 
camomile-lite flowers on long stalks, and rather narrow much wrioUad 
leaves. The strong smelling and very hniry stout plant, with BmB 
yellow heads of flowers, is Blumoa boloserioea. Launea bellidif^ 
is common in sandy ground, with much resemblance in its UgU 
yellow flowers and deeply gashed leaves to a milk thistle. ThM^ 
with several already said to flourish in dump ground, make Dpi 
tolerable list of Oompositse. Elephantopus scaber ia nothing betiM 
than an impostor. At the beginning of the i-ains it pnt^ forth dcMft 
to the ground a nnmber of primrose-like leaves. For two or UirSB 
months it shows no flower, and then alongstiS stem shoots np, wil^ 
at the top, a remarkably ugly head of purple flowers. Perhaps lliii 
is the place to mention the yellow Mexican thistle, though it ia not 
a thistle but a poppy, Argemono Mexicaua. It is as commoo b^ 
as everywhere else, aud not the least Uke a foreigner, ^ 

Of Capers, Cleome viscosa, a weed in most districts, ia foasd !u» 
It ia hairy and sticky all over with leavea of three or five leaflM} 
yellow flowers, and a long erect pod-like froit. Gynandropsis peBts^ 
phyllais less common j it has something of the same appeamnoA, bM 
is altogether more agreeable, the white flowers being rather pr8tW 
Of Scrophulariacee, Celsia coromandeliana is a stout plant growiofftl 
waste places, whose leaves and flowers are much like the Ei^lut 
mullein. Verbascnm Lindenbergia urticafolia is a small downy jJu^ 
growing out of old walla and rocks; the email yellow flowers IB 
something like snapdragons. Of tho large order of Acanthacffl, (W 
charoctensticB of which are generally well marked, the handsomirf 
is Daedal acanthus nervosus, with spikes of very pretty violet or bl« 
flowers with darker stripes, much contracted in the throat. Boeil^ 
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s is a Btnall, bnt in favourable Bituationa very pretty plant with 
\it blue bell-shaped flowers marked with reddish stripes, 
'anthus verticillaris has flowers rather liko the last, but is a 

rand coarser plant, and the flowers are surruunded by short and 
but not thorny, spinea. Rui'llia dijecta is a lowly plant, with 
r large solitary bell-shaped blue "or lilac flowers. Lepida.^this 
ia is a BtroDg hairy plant, very prickly and with much smell, the 
era in spikes white with brown spots. Blepharis bierbaavifolia 
It oreeping and straggling plant, with leaves in fours, and 

i irregular flowers, surrounded by bristly bracts. Poristrophe 

llyculata, straggling, untidy looking, has rough hexagonal stems 
, small pink flomers at the end of long stalks. Justicia diffusa is a 
f small and very common plant, with spikes of pale blue flowers. 
1 the bracts crowded together all up the spike, flowers emerge, 
white membranous edges. Nelsonia tomentosa, a low-growing 
t hairy plant, with spikes of small lilao and purple flowers, may 
elude this order, 

{ the Labiatae or mint family, the chief are two common-looking^ 
its, found in great quantities in tilled or fallow flelds, Leucas 
Eolia and Leucas cephalotes. Iltey have both white flowers in 
bular heads and clusters round the stem. Besides other smaller 
encea, the first is soft and downy, and the second smooth. 
isbiflora, distioguished among the species of this genus by having 

Ltwo flowers together in the asils of the leaves, ia not so common 
I other two. Salvia plebeia is a rather pretty plant with small 
B flowers, very much wi-inkled leaves, and a strong mi nt-Uke smell. 
peta Bombaiensis is not common ; it is not much unlike the last. 
■omeles ovata is a tall straggling plant of httle beauty, with large 
ry heart-shaped leHves and purple flowers. 

If Amaranths, Celosia argentia is so common in cultivated fields 
Id look sometimes as if it had been planted. Its spikes of shaggy 
n twisted flowers are of a silvery white tinged with pink, Aerva 
kta has also white spikes, but tliey are short, blunt and woolly, aa 
1 the leaves, and the whole plant is grey. Achgranthes aspera is 
irly as common, and entirely without beauty, the long unclothed 
kes seeming to bear little else on them beyond the bristly bracts. 
IM Enphni-bias, the milk bush. Euphorbia neriifolia, and of Cactece 
I Opuntia dillenii or prickly pear are commonly used for hedges 
I roadside fencing. Baliospermum montarium is a strong coarse 
"I notidy-looking plant,with large-toothed leaves, and three-lobed 
it, the size of a small gooseberry, Crozophora plicata has a fruit 
Qiesame shape bnt smaller, but tbe whole plant is rough and hairy, 
rping close to the ground, and the leaves are dark and much 
inkled. It is necessary to mention two or three leguminous plants, 
ngh probably many more may be seen in the rains. The 
lUDonoat is perhaps Crotolaria filipes, very small and very hairy, 
^trate on the ground, with yellow and inflated oval legume, 
digofera cordifolia is as common, as small, as hairy and as prostrate, 
tibe flowers are dark-red. Indigofera hirsute, much less common, 
lit stout erect plant, also hairy, tbe flowers small and pink, but in 
racemes, and the pods stiff and erect and rather four 'angled. 
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Of MallowSj thereisthocommon bat handsome Urena sinnata wilh 
dark pink flowers and rounded much-lobed leaves. Bida hmnilis, t 
common looking little plant, with yellow flowers, and Abutaloa 
graveolens, a bi^ shrubby plant, clammy and hairy, with laigB 
orange-coloured flowers and roundish leaves. 

The Panch Kahal forests lie chiefly in the centre of the district. 
Tho west, though well wooded, has few forest trees, and the east, 
except fruit trees in fields and some stony hill lands in the remoter 
villages, is bare of timber. In tho centrn the Godhra woodlands 
stretch over undulating plains, and the sides of small granite lull^ 
and those in HAIol partly over plains, partly over rocky nplands, and 
partly on tho slopes of Pavagad hill. Till I8C0 the produce of thfl 
Panch Mahal forests was in little demand. Teak was preserved. 
But, with this exception, on paying an export duty of less than one 
per cent, all kinds of timber might freely be cut. ITie forest revenoe 
was very smaU. In 1861 the construction of the Bombay Bands 
and Central India Railway raised the value of timber. The forests 
were let to a contractor, who is said to have taken out of them I OU.OOO 
sleepers. In 1863 the Conservator reported the forests well stocked 
with useful timber, including several kinds not generally known, and 
as valuable as teak. In his opinion, if protected from sixteen to twenM' 
years, the teak alone would be worth £200,0O0 (Rs. 20,00,000)^ 
At his suggestion, eight kinds of trees were protected, so far as to 
forbid the cutting of such as were less than fonr feet in ^rth. A 
small establishment at a monthly cost of £9 6s. (Rs. 9-^} was also sanc- 
tioned. In 1870 Dr. Brandis,* tho Conservator General for India, 
examined the forests. He thought them poor, and was of opinioo 
that grass, fuel, and building timber were the only likely sonrcea of i 
revenue. He recommended an increase of establishment, and ons 
European officer, an inspector and four foresters were sanctioned. 
Since 1871 the forest stafE has been gradually increased. Al 
present (1878), besides the European officer, it includes seven 
permanent and seventy temporary men. In I8t»6 twenty-seven tracts, 
varying in area from five to 200 acres, were set apart as speciat 
Government reserves. But the system followed, chiefly from the small 
size of the plots, was not approved, and the work of demarcation made 
little progress, till in 1873 forty-two square miles were taken op as 
Imperial reserves. Since 1873 the work has made steady progrew. 
In 1873 in the Kiilol sub-division a total of 1 70 square miles has beeo 
demarcated and sanctioned, and selections of more forest land are 
being made. In former years the forest revenue was small, and 
was included under the general head of miscellaneans or aaynr. 
In 1877 the total receipts amounted to £2519 (Rs. 25,190) and Uu 
expenditure to £1394 (Rs. 13,9i0), leaving a net revenue of £1185 
(Rs. 11,250). In 1877, 14,54.9 tons, 9857 of them timber.^ and «9a 
firewood, passed out of the district by way of Pali. The bulk of 

' Qo». SbL LXXVII. 12. 

* I>r. flronilia' memo, dated I3th June 1870. 

* The Deputy Coniwrvittor of ForeetB (Mr, Mnller] estimated t}l« timber tl«d* 1) 
1870 at 2.1,643 (art-loodB of the value of lU. .S,S3,145: of theie the fomgn tiniNr 
pusing tbrough the district represented 10.G57 cart-lowtBoftlievalue of Ra. S,91JSU' 
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kmppl; is Baid to come from Lnn&T&da, Suntb, Bariya, and 
IT, and other states bordering on the Panch Mahdla. It 
3 Baroda, Kaira, Ahmedabad, and eastera Kathiawar. Except 
1 demand for babul by the Public Works Department and the 

»y, this timber is entirely used by private bouse- holders. It 

■ tie most part small, rhiefly teak rafters, in the dearth of 
OS TOUCh used for roofing. Rena, a village in the Godhra 
riaion, was, before the opening of the Pali railway station, the 
timber mart. Since then the trade centres at Godhra, and ia 

in the bands of Sunni Bohortia. Except the flowers of the 
la, Bassia latifolia, gathered in the hot months, April and May, 
acported in large quantities, the minor forest produce is at 
t of little consequeuce. There ia no export of honey, lac or 
md the only colouring material of any value ia the yellow bark 

■ aledi tree. Kolis and Bhils work as woodmen, but the only 
forest tribe are the Naikdaa. These are very good workers 

aici used in the forest. The men's daily wage varies from 2d. 
I (2 - 4 as.) Women, when employed, but this ia not often, 
7 tlie day about 2^d. (I as. 8 p.) and children I JcJ. (1 as.) 

t domestic animals are oxen, cowa, buffaloes, horses, sheep, goats, 
Of oxen the 1876-77 returns show a total of 86,024 head, 
care is taken in breeding oxen. Compared with the neighbouring 
and Baroda bullocks, most of them are poor, small, and weak. 
B same time they are hardy and active, and can work on the 
it fare. Apairof themcoat8from£3 to£5(Rs. 30-Rs. 50). In 
"ot the larger towns is a better class of bullocks. Those 
ging to the Godhra Ghanchis, apparently a cross between the 
Bnd the large Kaira cattle, are of fair size and good draught 
•, Three or four pairs of them, at the rate of about twelve miles a 
Kill draw a wagon-loud of as much as one ton and 8J cwt. (40 
] mans) . A pair of these draught bullocks is worth from £5 to 
Bb. 50 -Ra. 100). Of cows the totalis returned at 90,928, and of 
nffaloea at 31,762. Like thebullocks, the cows are poor, yielding 
3 to fivepiutsof milk a day, and coating from£l to £2 (Ra.lO- 
V). Bnftaloes are common, many of them of fair size and quality. 
I' herds are owned by professional herdsmen of the Cbdran caste. 
I men come chiefly from Kathtawdr, and many of their buffaloes 
fthe well known Nagodi breed. She-buffaloes, when in milk, 
from six to fifteen pints a day, and vary in value from 
£6 (Rb.;30-Rs. 60). Male buffaloes (5911) are not used either in 
^"tt or in tillage. They are either killed when young or sold in 
'toftrts of Gujarat. Horses, returned at 3 188, are seldom more 
jponies in size. They are small and poor, stunted by bad keep 
krelesB breed iog. Few of them are worth more than £2(R3. 20). 
©p and goats the 1876-77 returns show a total of 34,080 head. 
» are fairly plentiful. In Jhalod and Halol they are generally 
leggy, and bony with coarse wool. The western sheep show 
signs of breeding, better built, fleshier, withfairly close fine 

fcThe chief sheep and goat breeders are wandering herdsmen, 
a, Bharvads, and Kamalias. 
187-27 
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Oiapter II. Besictes brecfling, these men keep stores of clarifieij butter, and n 

_ . — ^ti some profit from wool, either sellioK it, or working it into a 

*™" blankets or kdmlis. From the south-west of the district there 

Animaia, small export ot sheep to Baroda, and to Neemuch and Mhow 

Dimeitic. the nortn-west. Goats are common. But most are the rongh 1 

or red breed, of no ^cat value as milkers. Their hair is mixed 

sheep's wool in maRiiig blankets and in stuffing pillows. Of a 

the 1876-77retum8showatotal of 419. About the beginnings 

cold season, November, large herds of breeding camels are bit 

from Mdrwiir, kept in pasturage till Jnne, and then taken bai 

their own country. The breeders, Marvodi Rab&ris, pay a gv 

fee of two young camels. 

Asses, with a total strength ot 1701, are bred thiroaghot 
district. As a rule all potters, kuvihfidn, and rico-hnskcrs, qotda, 
asses, the potters to carry earth and earthen pols, and the 
huskers to carry grain. They are treated with bttle eare, and 1 
pick up what fodder they can find. An average ass-load is abou 
pounds {-I mail*). They vary in price from I'Jf. to £2 (I 
Rs, 20). The domestic fowls are hens and ducks. Hens are r 
chieHy by Masalm&ns, Kolis, and Bhils, in all villages and b 
Ducks are also reared but only in small nnmbere. 

Wild. As late aa the seventeenth century (llilG and 1645) the t 

forests wcro famous for their wild elephants.' And twenty yeart 
though all traces of wild elephants had passed away, the Panch 1 
and Rewa Kantha districts were, besides of deer and other at 
animals, a favourite resort of tigers, panthers, and bears. Fon 
some extent over the whole district the latter sorts of game 
commonest in Godhra, in parts of Hfilol, and along the we 
borders of Dohad and Jh^lod. Their ^vonrito haunts were rive 
patches of bastard cypress. Tamarisk, and especially near Godhi 
cavesandcrevicesofthelowboulder-coveredgranitehilla. Theti 
area was then small, and besides stray cattle a fair stock of ■ 
small deer, and pig, and a chance spotted deer or stag fani 
plentiful supplies for the large beasts of prey. Their ijtiiot was 
disturbed, European sportsmen seldom visit«d the district, and 
the Bhils and Kolis, except on the rare occasion of some big hn 
party, the larger animals had little to fear. In 18(30, wbei 
district camo under British management, the forests were fnlli 
game, and during the next eight seasons from forty to seventy 
were yearly killed. In 1 865 the results of the year's shooting inol 
twenty-two tigers, ten panthers, and thirty-eight bears. Be 
this destruction, two causes, the clearing of their former hannta 
the shortening of their food supplies, have been at work to n 
the nomber of big game. Tillage has steadily spread, and not 
the open glades, but many thick rich patches of wood on the h 
of streams, where tigers used always to lie, are now well 



'In IGlGtha emperor Jahingir {1605-1627) came to G«jar4t to hunt B-r-j 
tie Dohad torcats and in 1645, seventy-throe elephuits wore caught in tt« 1 
wid Chimpiner foreata. 
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it of tobacco and engarcane. At the same timo greater care in 
feig cattle and the destruction of deer have cut down two of the 
1 eoorces of their food supply. Tigers are gradually withdraw- 
Irom their old haunts. Even in the thickest and safest covers a 
k animal is only occasionally found. Paothera wanting lesa food 
pibelter give ground slower. But on them too the spread of 
ge presses hard, and their numbers steadily drop off. The 
ijgad forests and the well-wooded country between P^vagad and 
Rad-Bdriya still attract the largest game. But even when found, 
tals take shelter in caves and rocky fissures so deep that neither 
be nor fireworks can drive them out, A sportsman wilhng to 
h: vrill probably not leave altogether empty-handed. But blank 

!wiU be the nile and success the esoepnon. During the last 
rears (1874-1877) not more than ten head of large game have 
average been killed. Of Tigers, vdgh, PeUs tigria, two were 
in 1873, six in 1874, and three each in 1876 and 1877. The 
er, dipdo, Felis leopardus, is still in considerable numbers. 
he shelter among the large granite rocks is so good, that once 
f them panthers are very hard to dislodge. Two were shot in 
and four in 1877, The Leopard, chita, Pehs jubatns, less 
on than the panther, is sometimes seen. The Black Bear, 
|A, Ursus labiatus, is found in considerable numbers. Like 
Iwre, bears find such good shelteramongthe granite rocks that they 
|Dt often killed. The Kycenn, (ara3, Hycena striata ; the Jackal, 
h Canis anreus ; and tho Fox, lokn, Vulpea bengalenais, are 
■on everywhere ; the Lynx, siagosh, Felis caracal, and the Wild 
■({ noad MIU, Fehs chans, are comparatively rare. The Wild Boar, 
w, Sna indicus, is found everywhere in tho forests. Of Deer 
ft.arethe eambar, Kusa aristotelis, found only on the slopes of 
Kad hill ; the Spotted Deer, chital, Axis maculatus, common in 
M parts of the district ; the four-horned Antelope, Tctraceros 
Iricomis, found in most places, and the Gazelle, chikara, GazeUa 
wtii,and Blue Bull, nilgwi, Portax pictus, common everywhere. 
jAntelope, kaliar, Antilope bezoartica, common over the rest of 
UAt is, perhaps bocanse the oouutry is not open enough, scarcely 
f found in the Panch Mahdls. 

J wild birds there are of water birds the Black-backed Goose, 

Sarkidiornis melanonotus, the Cotton Teal, Nettapns coro- 
bUcub ; the Widgeon, Maroca penelope ; the Pin Taded Duck, 
i acnta ; the common Teal, Querquednla crecca ; the Blne- 
dTeal, Querquednla circia; the Red-Headed Pochard, Aythya 
the White-eyed Duck, Aythya nyroca ; the Tufted Duck, 
la cristata ; the Whistling Teal, Dendrocygna javanica (Horsf) ; 
Bioveller, Spatula clypeata ; and the Snake Bird, Plotua 
kogaster. OfCranes there are the srfrna crane, Grusantigone; the 
a crane, Gros communis (Bechst) ; and the Demoiselle crane, 
wides virgo. Of Snipe the Common Snipe, Gallinago 
inus; the Fin Tailed Snipe, Gallinago sthenura; the Jack 
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Snipe, Gallinago galUnula ; and the Painted Snipe, Rhynchroa benj 
ensis. Of Storks tlie Adjutant Bird, Leptoptilna angala. Of Hei 
the Purple Heron, Ardeola purpurea j and the Pond Heron, Ardi 
leacoptera. Of other water birds the Purple Coot, Porph; 
poliocephalus ; the Bald Coot, Fulica atra ; and the Bittern, n 
Botaorus stellaria. Of Plovers the Indian Courier Plover, Caiso; 
coromandelicua ; and the Stone Plover, ^dicnemus crepitans. 
Partridges are the Painted Partridge, Francolinus pictua ; and the G 
Partridge, Ortygornis ponticeriana. Of Quail are the Grey Qi 
Coturnix communis ; the Rain QnaU, Cotumix coromandelicft ; 
Kock Bush Quail, Perdicula argoonda ; both Button QuaiU, Turn 
Jondera and Dussumieri ; and the Bustard Quail, Turnix taigoor. 
other birds there are the Common Sand Grouse, Pterocles eiofl 
and the Painted Sand Grouse, Pterocles fasciatus ; the Peacock, J 
cristatus ; the Red Jnngle Fowl, Gallus ferrugineus, a rare bird ; 
Grey Jungle Fowl, Gallus sonneratii, common in Godiira ; and 
Bed Spur Fowl, Gallopordix spadiceua. 

Snakes are common in the Panch Mahals, especially in and i 
Godhra. Four sorts are noticed as sjiecialiy dangerous, the CoJ 
the Ckitia, the Kodya, and the Tanach Kot or Tiran, a tree vi] 
The CkHla'g bite, though not always fatal, causes rapid mortifica) 
in the part bitten, and cases of men and animals crippled for liGe 
a Ckitia bite are common. The Kodya, though very poisonou 
said to be not always fatal. The Kot or Tanaeh is said to be T 
venomous. More than either snakes or vipers, the natives fear 
Gitera or biscobra. Any amount o( evidence is forthcoming as to 
fearfully poisonous character. They admit it has no fangs, bat 
the poison lies in the spittle. The number of deaths reported fi 
snake-bites was forty-three in 1872, forty-four in 1875, thirty-n 
in 1876, and sixty-four in 1877. In Gujarat, Government rewa 
are granted for the destruction of the following animals : T^ 
full grown, £2 8ft. (Ra. 2-1) ; half grown, £.1 is. {Rs. 12) ; oabe, 1 
(Rs. 6) ; Leopards, Panthers, and ChitAs, full grown, £1 4«. (Rb. I 
half grown. 12s. (Rs. 6); cubs, 6s, (Rs. 3); Cobra de capello, 
(4 annas) ; Pkursa or Cobra Manilla, 3d. {2 aunasl ; other apa 
possessing a fang in the upper jaw, |(i. (6 pies). The animaJs 
identified and the rewards generally paid by the Mamlatdar. 

The Mahi only touches a few of the western villages, and, Bflitl 
no other river, tie district is almost entirely without fish. A few i 
found in the larger ponds and reservoirs. But the BO] 
email to eapport a separate class of fishers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION. 

Since the transfer to the British a census of the Panch Mah£ls 
twice been taken. The first in 1855 showed a total population 
143,595 souls, the second in 1872 showed 240,743 souls or an 
reasein seventeen years of 67*65 per cent. Of the first census no 
ails are available. At the time of the second census, of the whole 
nber of 240,743 souls, 225,775 or 93*78 per cent, were Hindus, 
)21 or 6*19 per cent, Musalm&ns, thirty Christians^ and seventeen 
■sis. 

?he following tabular statement gives for the year 1872 details of 
population of each sub-division of the district according to religion, 
, and sex : 

Panch MahdU SuMivigion PopuUUiony 1872. 





BINDUa 


Bdb-bitiiioim. 


Not exceeding 
12 years. 


Above 13 and 

not exceeding 

80 yean. 


Abore 80 years. 


Total. 


Grand 
Total. 




Hales.': 


Pemales. 


Males. 


Females.' 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Persons. 


BXw ••« ••• ••• 

11 ••• ••• ••• 

W^m ••• ••• ••• 


14,164 
13,817 
19,978 


13,141 
13,120 
19,431 


13,168 
11,808 
16,951 


10,554 
10,524 
16,047 


9626 

8737 

11,480 


7944 

7554 

11,066 


86,148 
83,852 
48,404 


80,639 
30,198 
46,534 


86,787 
64,060 
94,988 


Total ... 


47,954 


43,682 


40,417 


87,125 


80,083 


26,564 118,404 


107,371 


335,776 




MURALMA'NS. 


U*w •»« ••• ••• 

m ••• ••• ••• 

■fl ••• ••• ••• 


1439 
434 

906 


1828 
883 
868 


1383 

471 

U15 


1187 
875 
910 


1065 
898 
771 


975 
815 
772 


8776 
1298 
3793 


8437 
1073 
1545 


7318 
3871 
6887 


Total ... 


3760 


2571 


3868 


3423 


2229 


2062 


7866 


7066 


14,931 




CHRISTIANS. 


Ihra ... ... ... 

uul 


1 

4 


• •• 

2 


1 

1 
6 


1 

• •• 

5 


8 
3 
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■ • * 
• • • 


5 

3 

14 


1 

• •• 

7 




8 
21 


Total .. 
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• •• 


22 
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80 
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Health. 



Age. 





PA'BSIB. 


SOB-DIVIBIOV. 


Not exoeeding 
12 yean. 


Abore 12 and 

not exceeding 

80 yean. 


Above 80 yean. 


TotttL 


Gnad 




Malea. 


Femalea. 


■■ 1 

Malee. 


Fsmales. 


Malee. 


Fenudea 


Males. 


FtefnakiaJTenoBi. 


Oodhra 

B^lol 

Dohad 


• •• 

1 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


2 

2 


1 
2 

••• 


4 

2 

1 


1 

• •• 

1 


6 
6 
1 


2 
2 

1 


8 

T 

S 


Total ... 


1 


• • • 


4 


8 


7 


2 


12 


5 


IT 




TOTAL. 


Oodhra 

KAlol 

Dohad .. 


16,694 
14,262 
90,888 


18,466 
12,608 
90,286 


18,448 
11,782 
18,072 


11,698 
10,901 
16,962 


10,898 

9124 

12,266 


8920 

7869 

11,889 


89,936 
85,168 
61,211 


84,079 
31,273 
49,087 




Ttotal ... 


60,729 


46,266 


48,297 


89,656 


82,278 


28,628 


126,804 


114,489 


240,741 



From the above statement it appears that the percentage of male8 
on the total population was (1872) 52*46 and of females 47*53. 
Hindu males numbered 118,404 or 52*44 per cent, and Hindu femaleB 
numbered 107,371 or 47*55 per cent of the total Hindu population ; 
Musalm&n males numbered 7866 or 52*72 per cent, and Musalm&i 
females 7055 or 47*28 per cent of the total Musalm&n population; 
P&rsi males numbered 12 or 70*56 per cent, and P&rsi females 5 or 
29*41 per cent of the total Ptoi popmation ; Christian males numbered 
22 or 73*33 per cent, and Christian females 8 or 26*66 per cent 
of the total Christian population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 996 (males 
558, females 438) or forty-one per ten thousand of the total popola- 
tion. Of these 18 (males 14, females 4) or one per ten thousand were 
insanes ; 158 (males 88, females 70) or seven per ten thousand, idiots; 
253 (males 164, females 89) or eleven per ten ^ousand, deaf and dnmb ; 
453 (males 205, females 248) or nineteen per ten thousand, blind; 
and 114 (males 87, females 27) or five per ten thousand, lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at 
different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total popu- 
lation of the same sex and religion. The columns referring to the 
total population discard the distinction of religion, but retain the 
difference of sex : 
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Chaptar m. From this statement it would seem, that of the total Hindu 

Population. papulation, the Vaishnava numbered 11,205 or 4'96 per cent; tiw 
Shaivs 6390 or 283 per cent ; the Shravaka 9I6 or 0'40 per centj 
the ausectarian classes 207,2f»4 or yi'80 per cent. 

The Masalman population belonged to two sects, Snnni and Shiaj 
the fonner numbered 11,631 souls or 7795 per cent of the totai 
Muaalman population ; and tho latter including the Snrat or Dan6i 
trading Bohoras 3290 souls or 22'06 per cent. The seventeen Parsi* 
were Kadmis. 

According to ocenpation the census returns for 1872 divide tltt 

whole population into seven classes : 

L— Employed under OovemmeDt, or municipal, or other local anthoritnit 
numbering in ell 3309 souls or 1'37 per ceotof the eutlre populfttioa. 

n. — Profcasiouol peraoDs, 1049 or 0*43 psr ceot, 

IIL— 111 eerrice or perfonuing pereonal offiees, 1985 or 0-82 per cent. 
IV. — Engaged in agriculture and -with animalEi, 5d,047, or '2^86 pei cent 
V. — Engaged in commerce and trsde, 2991or 1-24 percent. 
VI. — Eniplojed in mechanical arts, manufactuteg, and ecgiiieerinp operations 
Bud engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise pfepUM 
for conBUmption, 12,523 or 5'20 per cent 
VIL— Mifcellaneoua persons not classed otherwise (a) wives 65.483, lod 
cliildrcD 96,98-1, in all 162,476 or C7'49 per CHit; nnd [b) miecellueoM 
perBons, 1363 or 66 percent [ totnl 163539 or 66-05 per ceiit. 

The general chapter on the popnlation of Gajarit inclndes stich 
information as is avnilablc regarding the origin and customs of tbe 
Panch Mahals people. The following details show the strength of 
the difFeront castes and races as far as it was aacertainod b; tlrt 

1872 fcensus. 

Of Brahmans, exclusive of sub-divisions, were thirty division^ 
with a strength of 5957 souls (males 3194, females 2763) or 2"63 
per cent of the total Hindu population. The chief claspes an 
Shrigaud(1838), Audich (1-204), Mevada (859), Modh (486), and 
Nagar (218). Except the N%arB of whom many are holders of 
alienated land and recipients of cash allowanceSj the majority of 
Brahmans live on alma. Some are peasants and a few are Govern- 
ment servants. The Deccan Br&hmans who, under H. H. Sindia'a 
government held high positions numbered 222 soula. 

Of Writers there were two classes, Brahma Kshatris (27), and 
ParbhuB (39), with a strength of 66 souls (males 54, females 12)orO'S 
per cent of the total Hindu population. The Brahma Eahatrie m 
employed in Government offices. New comers brought by tli» 
British at the time of the transfer of the district, they kwp "p 
houses in Broach and other parts of Gujarat and are not yet regulaHy 
settled in the district. The Parbhua are all Kayasth Parbhus m 
the Deccan districts chiefly in the service of Government. They we 
said to have come into the district during the government of E. S. 
Sindia, 

Of Mercantile, Trading, and Shop-keeping classes, were 6688 
Vanias belonging to sixteen divisions, 295 Marv£di Bhr^vaks of W* 
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fB, 621 Gnjarnti ShravakH of two divisions, and 59 Bhfitiaa, 
Btrength of 76ti3 souls (males 4124, females 3539) or 3-39 
it of the total Hindu population. In a district inhabited 
by the unsettled classes, the V^iaa have many chances of 
|r money. A considerable number of Bhils, Kolis, Naikd&s, 
uier poor classes are wholly dependent on their V^oia and 
ik money lenders. 

Pnltivators, besides the Bhils and X&ikdfis, were seven classes 
[total strength of 102,925 souls (males 54,604, females 48,321) 
■8 per cent of the whole Rinda population. Of these 5112 
12819, females 2293) were Kanbia ; 5347 (males 2809, females 
Sajputs ; 92S (males 533, females 395) Kachhias ; 957 (males 
bniales 453) Malis ; 1 030 (males 535, females 495] Ravals ; 
[ (males 5840, females 5549) Pateliyas ; and 78,162 (males 
I, females 36,598] Kolis. The Kanbis and Eachhi&s found 
im the west are said to have come from Baroda and Kaira. They 
pled husbandmen. The Bajpats though as cultivators inferior 
nbis are steadily applying themselves to agriculture. The 
■nd B&vals are superior to Koli cultivators. The Pateliyas found 
|hd claim Eajpnt descent. Origioally settled near Pavagad 
lire said to have moved from ChampAner. And as among 
nrere more men than women thoy intermarried with the Bhila 
u;di. Hence they were called vfitdUyan or the impure, a name 
[Eas been gradually corrupted into Pateliyas. Tlio Kolis are 
on the west. Of the whole number 75,738 were Talabd^, 
Monr Bdiriyas, 555 Pdtanvadids, 1330 Lundvadifis, eighty 
L and 207 were not classed. Strong and active in body, their 
ilf forethought and love of opium combine to give the money- 
fa the benefit of most of their labour. 

Hanufacturers there were three classes, with a total strength of 
Kola [males 399 females 319) or 0-32 per cent of the total 
I popolaiion. Of these 590 (males 320, females 270] were 
BIS, oilpressors; 82 (males 53, females 29) Bhdvs^rs, cahco 
n; 46 (males 26, females 20) Chhipas, calenders. 

krtisans thero were nine classes, with a total strength of C134 
fanales 3194, females 2940] or 2-71 per cent of the total Hindu 
ttion. Of these 608 (males 315, females 293) were Sonis, gold 
Irer smiths ; 1020 (males 534, females 486) Suthars, carpenters ; 
pa 4, females none) Kansaras, coppersmiths; 110 (males 58, 
b 52) Kadiyfis, bricklayers ; 29 (males 20, females 9) Salfits, 
B; 1650 (males 86G, females 784) Luhars, blacksmiths; 62 
i32, females 30) Lakhar&s, makers of lac bangles; 757 (malos 
bmalaB 369) Daqis, tailors ; and 1894 (males 977, females 917) 
Birs, potters. 

Bards there were two classes, with a total strength of 109T 
[! or 0'48 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
0.39 (males 73, females 66) were Bhdts, bards ; and 952 (males 
Knales 437) Cbdrans, genealogists. The Bhats and Charans 
lost their former special position and maintain themselves 
f as huBbaQdmcn and cultivators. 
fl67-28 
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U Of Personal Servants tbere were twocIasseB, with ft total Ntren^ 

of 1885 snula or 0-83 per cent of the total Hinda population. Of 
these 1721 (males 902, females 819) were Hajams, barben; IM< 
(males 79, females 85) Dhobhis, washermen. 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were three classes, with a total 
strength of 2854 souls or 1*26 por cent of the total Hindn popaU' 
tion. Of these 1736 (males 930, females 806) were Bhan,-)idB; IM* 
(males 613, females 489) Rabaris ; and 16 (males 15, and femttle I) 
Ahirs. They support themselves by the sale of sheep, wool, and' 
clarified butter; the sheep they sell to Mn sal man traders, the wod 
ihej sell to Kamalias or blanket weavers, and the clariBed butter, gU, 
to V4at&. The Babfiris own cows and buSaloes and to a i 
extent cultivate. 

FUheTB. ()f pjghera and Sailors there were two classes with a total atiei^ 

of 2228 souls (males 1190, females 1038) or 0-93 per cent ol Oe 
whole Hindu population. Of these 858 (males 468, females 99ffl 
wero Bhois, and 1370 (males 722, females 648) M^chliis. Bhois iiu 
M^hhis are found chiefly in Godhra. Besides fishing they till lut 
and act as ferrymen across the Mahi. The Bhois also grow shingoU, 
Trapa bispinosa, in the beds of ponds. 

Mi»celliuiBou8. Of Labourers and Miscellaoeoua Workers theye were eleven cli 

with a total strength of 6842 souls (males 3832, females 3010) a 
3'03 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 191 (tnalM 
104, lemalea 87) were Ool^, ricepounders; 311 (males 206, feinalM 
105) Kalals, liqnorsellers and labourers ; 286 (males 1 78, females lOi] 
Marath^ of several castes from the Deccan employed chiefly 
servants ; 75 (males 40, females 3o) Y^ghris, fowlers and hnstesi 
1621 (males 850, females 771) Ravalli, cotton-tapomakers an 
labourers; 27 (males 18, females 9) Bh&dfahnnjas, grain parcheni 
191 (males 99, females 92) Kdmali^s, makers of blankets, kanS; 
1950 (males 1212, females 738) Vanjarfis; 1835 (males 929, femaltf 
906) Lab^Qils; 268 (males 144, females 124) Ods. diggers f «iiJ 
87 (males 52, females 35) Bivchds apparently of Deccan origiBi 
labourers. The Vanj'firas, whose carrying trade has suffered by &S 
introduction of railways, are to a pretty large extent, especially 
theMarva quarter of the Godhra sub- division, beginning to setuetf 
cultivators and day labourers. They live in separate huts not i* 
villi^es, and though poor and wanting in still are quiet and orioAjt 
The Lubdnas are found in Doliad. Formerly rulers of J&mbu 
about twenty miles from Dohad they are said to have been defeated 
and driven out by the Rathod Rajputs. Besides tilliDg the grounl 
they act as earners taking grain from Dohad and bringing back 

Unaettled Qf Unsettled Tribes there were three, with a total strengUi rf 

TribM. 75,492 souls (males 38,388, females 37,104} or 33-43 per cent d 

the total Hindu population. Of these 69,222 (males 85,066, 

females 34,130) wore Bhils; 6118 {males 3186, females 29ffl) 

Ntiikdas ; and 152 (males 116, females 36) Talavids. 

BhiU. The Bhils are generally very dark in colour, the men nmecnlVi 

well built, and of a medium height, the women well made bat with 
coarse irregular features. Among the men, except the top knot) 
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tiie liair of the head thoagb Bometimes cut short is aa s rule worn 
long. The moustache ig worn by all, whiskers by some and in most 
eases the chin is shaved. The women fasten their hair in braids or 
pWts brought low down over each temple. The Bhils have no 
village site or group of honsra. Each man lives in his field. The 
Bhil's hut is OBually built of bamboo wattled between supporting 
columns of wood and strongly plastered vnth grass and mud. 
The roof is sometimes tiled but more commonly thatched. Tha 
bat divided inside into two rooms is surrounded by a cattle- 
sbedj a threshing floor, and a small yard for stacking grain and 
fodder. The wholfl enclosed by a strong high creeper- covered 
fence has a home-Hke and comfortable air. Of household goods the 
stock is small. Outside may be seen, if the family is well-to-do, a, 
pair or two of bullocks, or a bullock and a buffalo, a cow, or two 
goats, and a number of fowls, a cart, and of field tools, a plongh, a 
weeder,4/tarpi,and acrowbarorploughshare, koddU. BntmostBhils 
lia.ve no carts and some of them have no cattle. In the hut besides 
the sleeping mat, the hand grindstone, and a roll of blanket or torn 
coverlet, there is nothing but some bamboo baskets and a few pots 
and cups most of them of day. 

The Bhil's every day dress is a cloth wound round the loins and a 
long strip twisted round the head. In the rains and cold weather 

r carries a thick coarse gray blanket. The women commotdy 
,CB3 in a laigo petticoat, ghdgra., passed between the legs and 
bleed into the waist bond before and behind. They also wear the 

dice, and where they can afford it a large sddi wrapped round 

e body and brought over the head. They tattoo their faces, and 
to make room tor their ornaments, pierce and slash their ears and 
Doses till they are unpleasant to look at. Bracelets of tin or brass 
cover the arm from the wrist to the elbow and others of glass or lac 
axe sometimes worn between the elbow and the shoulder. On their 
legs women of good family wear just below the knees a ring with 
Bcaall bells or rattles. Their broad brass anklets worn in tiers from 
tlie ankle to the knee weigh altogether about ten pounds and are so 
clumsy that the women at work in the fields havo to stoop instead 
of sitting down. In the hot season they burn the wearer's skin and 
limbe. If she can afiord it she usnally wears a silver chain on each 
side of the head, fastened round the ear and hooked into the braid 
over the temple so as to hang over the cheek. 

The every day food of a well-to-do Bhd is rice, cooked with salt 
and mixed in buttermilk, and of an ordinary Bhil, Indian com and 
buttermilk boiled with pepper pods and sometimes split peas mixed 
with vegetables. Except the ass, horse, camel, rat, snake, monkey, and 
among women the witch-loved domestic fowl, the Bhils eat all animals. 
During the hot weather months the poorer classes live chiefly on 
mangoes, and on rdyan, and makuda berries. Most are peasants, some 
ll^ them tilling regularly, though roughly, the same fields ; others are 
^■•ntys changing their houses and lands, and a few wander among the 
^Boofl and live by wood-ash tillage. Fifty years ago there were 
^■kost daily complaints of their dicing aggressions.^ Though they 

^f ' Bom. Gov, ScL XMll. 321^ 
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Rre still poor and somewhat unsettled they are not aa a class ^Tea 
to serious crime. Fifty years ago the Bhils never approadied a 
town except to attark it. Now the streets of Dohad ore crowded 
with Bhils trafficking with grain dealers, crowding round the money- 
lender's door, mixing with the peoplcj making purchases, chattaogf 
with their friends and selliug grain, vegetables, wood, and grase. 
Nine-tenths of tbe raw produce of Dohad is sown, tended, and respod 
by Bhils. Many are sunk in debt. But they are no longer a tribe 
of outcast robbers. Among Hindus, though not considered one of 
the classes whoso touch defiles, the Bhil holds a very low place. 
He eats food cooked by a Musolmdn and no high casto Hindu wiU 
take water from his hands. 

Except the female deities known as mdfa or dovi, Bhils do not 
worship the ordinary Br^man gods. They reverence the moon and 
Bwear by it and believe in witches and in the evil eye. Their chirf 
objects of worship are spirits and ghosts. To these in the forests near 
an old tree, or often at some chance spot, they offer clay horses, jar^ 
and beehive-shaped vessels. In honour of the spirits in most of tnesa 
spirit-yards they also raise beams of timber, sometimes as much u 
twelve feet long poised on two uprights in the form of a rough 
Beat. Here they offer a goat and a cock ; numbers of Bhils comiug 
together to eat the sacrifice and drink. Bnlhmans are not held in 
special respect. Ravals who originally belonged to the Bhfit class act 
aa their sacrificial.priests. There is generally one R4val*s family in 
every Bhil scttloment, who, though they eat and drink with the 
Bhils, marry only among themselves. Among the Bhils are devotcw^ 
bkagats, and exorcists, barvde, who leaving their families give them- 
selves up to a religious life. These men are much resorted to for 
their power over ghosts and spirits. The animal they hold in mod 
veneration is the horse. Their chief observances are in honour of Urt 
dead. Their only regular Hindu festivals are Holi (March), Da«or» 
(September) and DivAli (October). They fast twice in the year on 
Phagan sud 11 (March) and at tiie Holi (March). 

In the life of a Bhil are four chief ceremonies, naming', diaviog, 
marriage, and death. Five days after a birth the child and mother 
are bathed and the child is named. Between two and five yearsold 
the child's head is shaved. The child's aunt takes the hair inher )tp 
and wrapping it in her clothes receives a cow, buffalo, or other 
present from the child's father. A woll-to-do Bhil generally gets 
his son married at fourteen or fifteen and his daughter before she it 
twelve. Bat, as a rule, marriage seldom takes place before tho iXfJ « 
twenty and the girl fifteen. The choice is made by the relations of 
the bride and bridegroom. In the morning of the marriage day the 
bride and bridegroom, each at their own homes, are robbed with 
yellow turmeric powder. The bridegroom is bathed and has his 
eyes and cheeks marked with soot. He wears a turban, a longcoftt 
of country cloth, a waist cloth or dlwiar, and a sword. The part? 
starts with drums and cymbals to the bride's village. The women 
follow singing. On reaching the bride's house the bridegroom's 
friends are seated on one side of a rn'mdva or booth hnilC in front 
of tho door. The bride is then led in by her mother and sttled 
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I cppoeito the bridogroom. Their bands are joined nnd tbe hems of 
I their garments tiod. Then while three women sing songs the brido 
1 and bridegroom walk together twelve times round a branch of the 
I aali/ara tree placed in the middle of the booth. When this is over 
I the bride and bridegroom feed each other with wheaten bread and 
molasses. Then the knot is nnloosed and after the party has taken 
a meal the garments of the bride and bridegroom are again tied and 
the bridegroom taking the bride with him returns to his house. 
The marriage expenses vary in the case of the bridegroom from 
i8to £14 (Rs. SO-Rs. 140) and ui the caao of the bride from 10*f. to 
£1 10». (Rs. 5-Rs. 16). A man may marry a second or a third wifa 
in the lifetime of tho first. A woman marries again, not only if her 
husband dies but if she gets tired of him, and can bring another 
man to take her and pay her husband hia marriage expenses. The 
children, if there are any, stay with the father. A Bhil youth and 
girl anxious to marry but unable to find the necessary £7 (Rs. 70) 
or so, not uncommonly arrange that ho should carry her off on her 
way to or from some fair or wedding feast. She then lives with him 
as his wife, and when her parents come in pursuit, an agreement ia 
made for paying the dowry by instalments, or in some other way 
suited to the bridegroom's means. 

When life is gone, the relations, bathing the body, place a waist 
cloth, dholar, over it, and laying it on a rough bamboo bier carry 
it to the burning ground. The son or other nearest relation of 
the deceased seta the pyre alight all round. When the body is half 
burnt the mourners bathe and returning to tho deceased's house 
r Bmoke tobacco for a short time, and after saluting each other 
go home. As soon aa the deceased's family can raise enough money 
the anniversary day is held when much liquor is drunk. If the 
deceased was a man of importance, a year or two after his death hia 
relations go to a stone mason and make him cut on a stone slab the 
figure of a man on horseback witli a spear in his hand. When hia 
taak is done the mason is paid by the gift of a cow or she-butFalo. 
The stone is washed, daubed with red powder, covered with a white 
cloth, and taken to the village spirit-yard or dovasthdn. There a goat 
is killed, its blood sprinkled on the stone, and its fiesh cooked and 
eaten with as mnch liquor aa the party can afford. 

When there is a great want of rain the women and girls go ont 
dancing and singing with bows and arrows and seizing a buffalo 
belonging to another village sacrifice it to the goddess Kali. The 
headman of the village whose buffalo ia taken seldom interferes. If 
he docs the women abusing him and threatening to shoot him almost 
aJways have their own way. 

Among the Bhils are many tribes or clans, some of them claiming 
a Rajput descent and bearing such names as Makv&na, Rdthod, and 
Parniar. Members of the different clans live in the same village 
and intermarry. Each clan has its own head or Iddvddi distinct from 
the Government paid. In each clan disputes are settled by a 
paiwlidijat or council of five Bhils. This council settles mamaga 
disputes, punishes breaches of caste rules, and when the offender ia 
penitent &£es the amount of the atoncmont fine. Tho parties ioterestcd 
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in iho dispute entertaio the members of the panehayai with liqiur. 
A man is put out of caste if he bohaTes improperly with the wife of t 
relation. But if a nephew hus intercourse with his father's siateror » 
younger brother with bia elder brother's wife, it la thonght no sm. 
A man who has intercourse with his younger brother's wife is pat cmt 
of caste. The other BhiLi do not eat, drink, or smoke with him. If 
he begs for pardon some of the leading Bhila of hia village call two 
or three men of a sect called Vasoya and cause him to give them 
a present of from lOs. to £1 (Rs. 6- Rs. 10). If the Vasoya allows 
him to drink or smoke with him the offender is let back into the 
caste. The Bhils have no games; drinking is their great amusement. 
They sometimes play a bamboo lute. But the chief musical instru- 
ment is the dram beaten at varying rates according as the occasioa 
is sad or joyful. A string instrument of the si'fcir order made ni 
half a gourd with a bamboo handle and a single wire string is also 
Bometimes naed. Though still careless and poor, the Bhils bave 
made a considerable advance under the British Government. At tha 
end of ltJ77 twenty-six of their boys were attending school.' 

Na'ikda's numbering 5966 soula are found only in the wildert 
parts of the Fauch Mahals and Rewa Kdntha. Of their ori^ 
two stories are told. One that their ancestors were grooms to Uie 
M usalm^n nobles and merchants of Ch&mpaner, who took to the woods 
on tlie decay of that city towards the close of the sixtetrnth centaiy. 
The other states that they are descended from &n escort sent by 
the Riia of Bfiglan to the Rfija of Champaner. The Ndikdda an 
generally small in stature, thin and wiry. They can endure & great 
deal of fatigue, are remarkably active, and are not wanting in couraga 
They are black in colour with dark eyes, square ^es, and irregular 
features. Among both men and women the hair is worn rough and 
long. Their dwelling is a hut, the frame of rough timber, the walla of 
reeds and bamboo, generally plastered with eowdung and clay, the wof 
peaked and, except a few that are tiled, thatched with grass uul 
dried teak or palm leaves. The house is divided into two part4, 
one for the cattle, the other for the family. In front is a platform 
where grass is stored and mahuda flowers and ears of Indian corD 
are laid to dry. The property of a Ndikda family is small. Of 
farm stock, sometimes a few cattle and generally a goat or two and 
some fowls. Of field tools, a few have a plough, the rest ordy ta 
axe and a hoe. Of house furniture, there is a rough stone hand mill 
a long wooden pestle, and in the ground a small wood or stou 
mortar, and some clay pots. Except the chiefs and a few othen is 
good circumstances who dross like Bajputs or Kolis, the men wear a 
few yards of dirty ragged cloth round the loins and a second clot^ 
roimd the brow showing at the crown the disordered ruflled hair. Tha 
women wear over the shoulders a robe or sadi of a dark blue or ihI 
colour, a petticoat, and sometimes a bodice. 



' Moat nf the mnteriala for the Bhil nnd NlikdA accottnte hare been ol 
from W. B. Preaoott, Esq., Suporinteudent of Police, Panch Mahils, and lUo fi 
Noudatiaiikar, AuiaUut Political Agcut, Ituwa Kdath>k 
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[A tin and lirass earrings the men wear no ornaments. The 
irear tin earrings, necklaces of beads or shells, and brass bungles 
nlets in shape and make, except that tbey wear only one 
of many tiers, much like those worn by Bhit women. 
■ chief food 19 Indian corn grnel ; tho well-to-do Sometimes 
Darse rice or the poorer panics, Except the ass, crow, and 
!ew forms of flesh are forbidden the Naikda. They eat large 
mtSj squirrels, and even dead animals, and work snch 
t among monkeys, or aa they call them tree sheep, that even 
towns the sight of a Naikda is said to bo enough to frighten 
monkeys. For months in each year, their stock of grain 
,ost of them live on wild fruits and roots. They are much 
> mahuda spirits, and at their festivals drink to excess. 
N&ikd£s are labourers and wood-cutters. A few have ballocks 
ughs and till fixed fields. But with most theirs is only the 
randering hill-side tillage, burning brushwood and among the 
owing the coarser pamcs. When the seed comes up, the 
raises in the middle of the clearing a rude platform on four 
id on this stays night and day watching the crop. Besides 
ing they gather the flower and berries of the mahuda tree, 
etacinal roots and barks, gum, lac, honey, and wax. As wood- 
they are either hired by forest officers or by large landholders, 
er themselves cut timber and bring it for sale to Godhra and 
.arkets. In almosft every part of the work their women help 
id they seldom leave tho district in search of employment. 

18 when they first came under British authority, the N^kdds 

worst possible name for savage cruelty. In 1826 they were 
<o exceed the Bhils in their predatory and lawless habits, in 
aelty, bloodthirstiness, and love of indopcndence, and in the 
Bregard of all the customs and usE^es of social life.' Thoir 
ised to organize forays, and engage Sidis and Makr&iis to 
lem. Numbers of cattle were collected and kept in the hills 
insomed. The proceeds of the raid were then distributed 
all who had taken a part in it. In 1S3S theirdepredations 

BO daring that a force had to be sent against them. For 
ears they were more orderly. But in 1854 they were still a 
dy savage and predatory class living in the most remote and 
ous forests. In 1 868 the Niikdds were stirred u p to rebellion 

of their holy men or bha/jats. A force of over a thousand 
foot and horse with nine European officers' was sent against 

At the beginning of the campaign their leader, whom it was 
I no bullet could harm, was fortunately shot, and the rising 
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Gov. Sel. XXIII. 139, 152. 'May theN&ikd4a ■m'sejron'laitill acanunon 
ion mmong bollock drivnrB. 
leUiU were : oC foot, of tha QSbti Kegiment K. I. tliree European oiflaera and 

oF tbe Ctb Kcgiment N. I. three Bnropean olBccra and 300 meu ; ot the 
bsent H. L three BunipeaD olScera and 191 men ; of the GnjarAt Bhil ccFrpg 
B Qitilcwlr's Arabs 100 : ajid of the LnnAv^a Mokr&Die 25. OF hozae there 
le Pcnn» Hone one RianliUr and ten troopera, of tha Giikwlir's mounted 
) ; and 31 of tho Poncb MahAU, Kaira, luiil AhmedabBd moa&ted polioe. 
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was at an end. Since then the tribe has remained quiet and during 
the lost two years {1875-1877) has been almost free from crime. Latj, 
thriftless, and Tond of drink, the Naikdds are poor, most of them sunk 
in debt. The yeariy income of a N&ikda family may be estimated at 
from £6 to £10 (Rs. (iO-Rs. 100) and their monthly expenaedal 
from 10*. to 14s. {Ra, 5-Ila. 7). Though they eat carrion and 
rank among the very lowest classes, their touch though avoided if 
not held to cause pollution. Except the Bariya N&ikdas, they eat 
with Muaalm&ns but not with Dhods or Bhangias. Naikdas show 
no respect to Brdhmans,^ and care little for Bt^manic rites, UxtB$ 
or feasts. Beyond, if they can afford it, giving a dirmer in their 
honour they perform no ancestral or ahradh ceremonies. £Ucept 
that they sometimes pour oil over Hanum&n, and, though they are cot , 
allowed to enter her temple worship the motier or M&ta on Flivipd 
hill and at other local fairs, the objects of their worship are spiritsuKJ. 
ghosts. They show no respect for the Muhammadan religion and 
neither worship nor make offerings at Muhammadan shrines. In 
honour of spirita whom they invoko by various fantastic namoa, 
they fix teak posts in the ground, roughly hacking them at the top 
into something like a human face. Over these posts tbey emeu 
cow's milk or red lead, and round them set rows of small clay 
horses. The ceremonies are conducted by KoU priests or pujarUf 
who while the worship is going on keep the NaikdSs at a distcuice. 

Marriage and death are among Ndikdds the only occasions of cere- 
mony. The age for marriage, both among boys and girls, is from 
eighteen to twenty. To arrange a marriage the boy's father goes to UiB 
father of the girl and asks him if he will give his daughter in marriage 
If ho agrees, the boy's father pays him from As. to lOs. (Rs. 2-Rs. 5) 
and leaves. He then, with some friends, bringing a rupee's worth of 
molasses comes back. He places some molasses in the girl's hand. 
laying on it a rupee, and a half or a quarter anna coin. Of the rest a 
tbemolasseshalf and Bomotimes the whole is given to the friends oftlia 
girl. The wedding day is fixed by the Ndikdi.s after examining the 
stars. On the appointed day a booth of fresh leaves is built in front 
of the bride's house. In the afternoon with horns, drums, and cymW^ 
the bridegroom, with his parents and a number of relations and friends, 
comes to the bride's father's house. The boy's father pays the girft 
father from £1 10«. to £5 (Rs. 15-Bs. 50j, and the two families duie 
together, the bride's father furnishing liquor and the bridegroom'a 
pMty bringing thoir own food. After dinner the bride and bride- 
groom are sealed face to face in the square, or chori, in the centre rf 
the booth, and by two old men, one from each family, called for the 
occasion priests or pujdrie, have their bands joined and their skiiti 
tied. Then a sheet is thrown over their heads, and the old men 
give them some balls of flour and molasses. When each has twice 
fed the other, the cloth is drawn away and the maniage is OTer^ 
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1 every one drinks as much liquor as he can, drums and cymbals 

ke up, and all ends in a dance, the men and women dancing by 

mselves. In many cases there is no ceremony of this kind. If a 

reaches the age of sixteen and her parents have not betrothed her, 

may go and live with any man she chooses, and if he agrees to 

her parents from £1 I2s. to£5 (Rs. 16-Rs. 50) no objection is 

ad. Again, if a woman deserts her husband and goes to live vnth 

her man he pays the husband from £1 128. to £6 (Ra. 16-R8. 60). 

le husband agrees to give up his wife, he is paid nothing. A 

Bw may marry again. On such occasions there is no ceremony. The 

>and presents her with a new petticoat, bodice, and robe. He 

esto her house and takes her away with him. But this must be 

B at night, for it is the common belief that if a widow is married 

be day time the village will be burnt down. A man may have at 

same time more than one wife. The Naikdaa do not intermarry 

I any other caste. But if a Koli woman lives with a Ndikda, or 

oli with a N&ikda woman, they are admitted into the Naikda caste. 

i N&ikdas bum their dead usually at a place some distance from 

r village. The corpse, wrapped in cloth, is laid on a bamboo 

and carried by men of the tribe, or in a cart, to the burning 

nd. When the pyre is ready, it is kindled by the deceased's 

est male relation. Nine days after the burning of the body 

nearest relations go to the burning place and gathering the ashes 

a heap, place on it an earthen jar full of water. On their 

1 home, the relations of the deceased shave their heads and 

I. On the same day, the person who lighted the funeral pyre 

M rice at his house. Placing this on a plate made of four leaves 

le Ttkakkra or Butea frondosa tree, he pours a little butter over 

od then sets fire to it. Some more of the grain, laid on five 

plates, is sprinkled with butter and given to children to eat. Oa 

twelfth day, the family of the deceased make ready rice or panic, 

, aud Indian-corn gruel, with, if they can afford it, a little 

■, and call those who were at the funeral, or if they are rich 

igh, they ask the whole village. The guests do not all meet at 

time, They come when they like, and taking their share of the 

I either eat it on the spot or take it with them to their homes. 

BBg the Naikdas authority and power is centred in four chiefs. 

h68e one lives at SivriSjpur in Hajol ; a second at Gondola in the 

ipur state ; a third at >5agtala in the Bariya state; and a fourth 

ttndiapura under J^mbughoda. At a moment's notice these men 

dbetween them raise the wholetribe of Ndikdas. Except for eating 

I a Dhed, Chamar, or Bhangi, a Naikda would not be put out of 

ft. In such a case he would not bo re-admitted unless he gave 

f to his caste-men. During the last fifty years the Ndikdas 

e, as a class, made a great advance towards orderly habits. At 

ibugboda and at S^gtala in Bariya a few of them have, since 

J, Bent their boys to school, and two sons of the eaint, or bhaged, 

sd in 1868 enlisted in the Gujardt Bhil corps in 1870 and are 

;weU. 

workers in leather there were two classes, with a total strength 
souls (males 1613, females 1454) or 1-37 per cent of the 
a 197-29 
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Chapter in. total Hindu population. Of these 1160 (malee 622, femdiaS 
Populatioa- '"^^^ Mochis, shoomakers, and 1937 (malea 1021, femalea 916) * 
Khdlpds, tanners. 

DenresBod Besides tlie Khiilpila there were three depressed classes, with > 

CUmm. jjjJiJ strength of 7S8'2 souls {males 4151, females 3731) or 3-49 ps 

cent of the whole Hiuda population. Of these 575 (maleB Si, 
females 282) were Garndas, prieeta to the Dheds ; 4422 (malea 2548, 
femalea 2074) Dheds, sweepers and carriers of dead animals; SBA 
288o (males 1510, femalea 1375) Bhangi^, acavengers. 

Devotees and religions mendicants of varions names, Brahuk- 
ch&ria, VairAgis, Gosdis, and Sadhos, numbered 941 (males 5U, 
femalea 437) or 0-41 per cent of the entire Hinda popalation. 

I. In its Mnsalmdn inhabitants Panch Mahals stand the last of tha 

British districts of Gujarit. with 14,921 aouls or 6" 19 per p«it of tht 
district population. Of their whole number 7213 were in 1875 
returned as settled in the towns of Godhra, 4226 in Dohad, UStS 
in Kalol. 1111 in Jhalod, and 708 in Halol. Exclusive of 4537 feraal* 
and 5325 children, in all 9862 or 66'09 per cent of the whole »fc» 
male adult Musahu^n population (5059) were in 1872 employed « 
follows : In Government or other public service 51 2 ; in profesnnB 
213 ; in personal service 558 ; in agriculture 1027 ; in trade 1024; 
in mechanical arts and manufactures 1563; and in miseellAnMll 
oaliings 167. In addition to the four main divisions, Syeda, SbaiU^ 
Pathans and Moghals, numbering altogether 4621 souls or sfatnl 
one-third of the whole, there are aeveral classes almost all of tKea 
deacendants of converted Hindus. Of these the Ghanchis ud 
Bohoras are the moat important. The Ghanchis or oilmen known » 
Ghanchi Bohortis numbering 4461 souls and found chiefly in lit 
Godhra sub-division wore originally Hindus, probably of the GhanoH 
caste. They claim to be the followers of a certain Mansur, and M 
said to abhor all other Musulmans and to be well inclined tomiA 
Hindus, They had formerly the entire command of the carrying tait 
through the Panch Mahala, travelling east as far as I^lim uA 
Indor and west to Ahmedahad, Broach, and Surat. Since 4* 
opening of the Pali branch of the Bombay and Baroda railway tiitj 
go no further than between Central Indiaand Pili. ThochangtlM 
interfered greatly with their former occupation. Near Godhra semd 
of tho Ghanchis have begun to settle down as cultivators. 1)0 
Shia Bohoras number 3126 souls, 2343 of them of the Diudi mi 
783 of the Sulemani aects. They live in towns and carry on a l»^ 
trade in grain and other articles. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Of the total Parai population of seventeen souls, eight tWB 
settled in the Godhra sub -division, two in Dohad, four in K&lol, Mft 
three in Halol. Exclusive of five women and one child, the adui* 
male population were employed in 1872 as clerks in Govenunont 
offices and engaged in liquor and other trades. 

Of the twenty-four Christiana, six were European offloers and nwtf 

of the rest their servanta. 
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Tith the exception of the peoplo of two towns nnmbering 22,107 
lis or9'l8 per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the 
rict, according to the census returns of 1872, lived in 661 villages 
i an average of 329' 76 souls per village. Only Vejalpor in the 
Shra sub-division is walled. A Koli village generally consists of 
[Dgle street or road between two rows of mud huts. The line of 
ses is often broken by a yard for cattle or for grain or perhaps 
a well. At one end of the village is in most cases an old 
larind or mango tree, its stem surrounded by a small atone and 
tth platform where the village council meets, matters of common 
jst are talked over, and disputes settled by the headman. The 
T Kolis and almost all Bhils and Niiifcd&s do not live in villages. 
eh has a separate dwelling and in many parts of the district they 
ve from place to place. Of the whole number of villages 324 had 
1 than 200 inhabitants;' 220 from 200 to 500; eighty-five from 500 
1000; twenty-four from 1000 to 2000; six from 2000 to 3000; and 
I from 3000 to 5000. Aa regards tho number of houses there 
lin 1872a total of 56,922, or on anaverage 32'88 houses to the 
ore mile. Of the total number, 7482 houses lodging 22,427 
soii80r9'32 percent of the entire population at the rate of three 
, to each house, were buildings with walls of fire-baked bricks 
I roofs of tile. The remaining 49,440 houses accommodating 
(,316 persons or 90'68 per cent, with a population per house of 
Z souls, included all buildings with thatch or leaves or whose outer 
's were of mud. 

_ie village establishment generally inclades the village headman, 
iJ ; the village accountant, taldti ; the watchmen, rdvanws ; and 
messenger, havdlddr. The artisans, who are paid by the villagers 
rind, live in towns and large villages. Most of the village head- 
1 are Kolis, Bhils, and Naikdfis. The rest are generally Kanbis, 

[mts, Pateliy&s, or Lubitn^s, The watchmen, rauanids, are chiefly 
B and N&ikdis. The headmen are held in much respect. At all 
ige religions ceremonies and on betrothal, marriage, and death 
ibrations, their presence ia desiied and they are given places of 
:tal honour. 

.t the time of transfer (1853) the district was in great want of 

jle. Some account is given below of the efforts from time to 

i made by Government and the officers in charge of the district 

traw settlers from the crowded parts of central Gnjarfit. The 

it increase in the population shows that to some extent these 

rt« have succeeded. But up to 1877 all attempts to colonize on 

^rge scale failed. In that year a movement took place among some 

the lower class cultivators of central QujarSt of special interest, 

" only because it was spontaneous and widespread, but because 

pite of very great difficulty both in the character of the settlers 

of their first seasons in the Paneh Mahils, it baa to some extent 
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Qiapter III- proved & success. In March 1S77 the Halol police reported ' that i 
Fopulatioii' * ttousand TalaviiU, a low cla&s tribe of central Gujar&t ap] 

the same as the Surat Dublds, were encamped close 
Migration. Pavagad. They had with them their wives, children, cattle, 

store of grain, and said they were come to settle. After 
detachment hundreds of families kept pouring in, each with 
rough bullock sledge piled high with griodstones, bunches 
clothes, cooking pots, and children. Behind came the fat! 
family loaded, and then the mother and elder children 
burdens and driving before them their small stock of goats 
Their answers were always the same. Who are you?— 
Whore are you going? — To Miita. WTiat for? — To cultivate, 
have you come from? — There ; with a long drawl and backw: 
of the hand. Why did you leave ? — There was no knd, the 
with money turned us out of our fields. A few more questioi 
they would give the name of the district and village they 
ending with the refrain ' many more of ua are on the way.:? 
reaching PavAgad the first care of each family was to worship 
hill-top shrine of the Mfita or mother. For days, in an almost 
stream, the worshippers kept passing up and down, retni 
their brows smeared with the red mark of the goddess. " 
formed each with its headman or patel ; the people from 
districts choosing to camp by thomaolves. When their 
fixed, each family raised a rough but and cattle shod and 1 
Biipplies of grain in the ground. Some of the old wells, 
Champaner's greatness, were cleared out and yielded good 
This movement was due to a i-eligious teacher or guru who had 
ordered by the goddess Kalka Mata and a Musalman saint to 
people that if they went back to their old Champaner home they 
find riches and plenty ; if they refused to go they would die. 
token of her favour the goddess promised on the night of the 
full moon to set fire to their offering of butter and rice and to H 
a Brahman to tell them what they should do. On the 22n4 
night of the full moon, 7000 of the Talavias wont up the hill, «4 
carrying something to swell the general offering. All made rea^ 
and duly laid before the ' Mother,' the worshippers waited watching 
till dawn to see their offering take fire. But no fire came, W 
Br&hman and no voice from the goddess. At last tired out they eet 6n 
to theiroffering and left convinced that the work had not the mother"! 
favour. Most of them went back to their old homes. Of 1867 familiBi 
only 685 with ten carts, fifty-seven ploughs, 133 bullocks, and about 
250 cows and goats remained. Except a few who chose site* * 
couple of miles oft, they settled close to Pavagad, forming twrfw 
hamlets, the houses built in square groups, not each by itself lilB 
those of the Panch Mahals Bhds and Naikdas. During the hot 
weather months they earned a living chiefly by selhng firewood in th* 
villages near, and by some Government aid in the shape of roodiM** 
ing and pond clearing. With this and the help of money adraooflfc 
f were able before the rainy season to finish their houses, to bnj 



they V 



' Contributed by W, B. Prwcott, Esq., District Supeiiuteiident ol Folio*. 
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ftbont 900 head of cattle, and to sow about 798 acres (1359 bighds) 
of land. Bat the failure of the rams (June-October 1877) pressed them 
hard. Many went to their old homes. The rest, without skill or 
habits of steady work, seem by degrees to be &lling back to their 
banner position of labourers. As a colony the morement has not been 
a great success. But it is not without good results. An area of 675 
amrea (1150 highds) has been cleared for cultivation and may tempt 
Battlers from among the Elanbis, Bohor&s, and other high class Gujarat 

r Bants of whose skilled and prudent labour the Panch Mah&ls stand 
much need. Another class of recent settlers are low caste 
Iftdrrildis, who leaving Mdrvdd during the famine of 1869, have fixed 
tiheir homes in the Panch MsJi^ls. Chiefly day labourers, most of 
jtliem are to be found in the east of the district. Besides these 
permanent settlers, road-making and other public works attract labour. 
Vhe workers, chiefly Dheds from Kaira ana from Mdrv&d, stay during 
the Hot and cold seasons and go away in the rains. 

' Of the people of the district three classes leave their villages in 
aeaich of a living. A few Musalmdns seek military service in 
native states, Br^Umians, leaving their families behind, go lone 
B^ging tours remaining away two or three years at a time, and 
among the labouring classes Bhils at the beginning of March find 
work in collecting poppy juice in the Mdlwa opium fields. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGRtCULTURE. 

Chapter IV. Aqeicultoek supports 173,819 persons or 72-20 per cent of tin 

Arrictdture. ^°t»™ population.^ 

s,,ii Within the limits of the district are great varieties of Boil, Is 

tbe north-west of Godhra near the Mahi is some alluvial, hha-At, 
land, south of this a belt of dull bla^k, mdl, such as is found ia 
Thasra, and beyond that a very larre tract of light, goradu, lui 
To the north and north-east of G-odhra a rich medium black, Itmt, 
bears heavy crops of wheat and gram. Kiiol except a few vrDa^ 
of dark clayey medinm black, betar, well suited to rice, koin, 
and other coarser grains, ia throughout light, gordAu. In tin 
south of Ktitol are stretches of rich but badly tilled block toil 
Except stony hill-ridgea and patches of shallow gritty red aod 4y 
black, tho soil of the eastern division, both light and black, i^ 

!)erhap8 from the abundance of water, of very high quality, Th» 
ight, vairing in shade from fawn to reddish brown yields two, ud 
if watered, three crops a year. 

The Government or khilsa villages of the district contua 
514,052 acres, of which 56,589 acres or 11 per cent are aheoated, 
paying only a quitrent, and 33,805 acres or 657 per cent W 
uuarable waste. ThetotaJareaof Government arable land is therefaw 
423,658 acres, of which 151,194 acres or 3o'68 per cent are occupied, 
and 272,464 or 64-31 per cent are unoccupied. Of these 272,4W 
acres of unoccupied arable land, 23,418 acres including graiii^ 
lands, forests, and homesteads cannot be taken up for cnltivatm 
The whole available area of unoccupied arable land ia therefor* 
reduced to 249,046 acres. Of the occupied area 3064 lujrea or 
202 per cent are garden land, 8447 or 3-58 per cent unwatered rio* 
land, and 139,683 or 92-38 per cent dry crop land. 

Fields are watered from rivers, ponds, and wells. Prom rivors tt* 
water is drawn by means of rough wooden lever-lifte, dkekudit, 



1 ThlB totnl (173,819) a made op ot tho following items : 

(1) Adult mnlM engaged iiis«ncultare a< per censiuot 1872 54,MG 

(2) Wives of ditto o^cutBteil on the bssis of the proportion Ihe 
total adult fsmale population of the dirtnct bran to the total 

adult male popnlstion 49,219 

(3) Children of 1 Mid2c»]caUted on a similar btwia 70,031 

Total ... 173,819 

Thi« caloalation it necessary, becsitse tho censitH retunu inoludiDR mi 
wotnun under VU. (Miscellaucoug) show a total o( only 473 under the i| 
adult Bgriuultural femalea. 
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oostingonljafew shillings (Rs. 3-4] to set up. Except at thoMal&v 
reserroir where are gravitation gates, the syBtem of watering from 
ponda is the same as from rivers. As springs are found close to the 
surface, wells have not to be sunk more than from fifteen to thirty 
feet. A built, pakJca, well with water enough for a single leather 
bag costs to make from £20 to £30 {Rs. 200 -Rb. 300). 

A plough of land varies greatly according to circnmstances. 
Wlien the pay of village headmen was reckoned in land a plough 
was generally taken at aboat 11 1 acres, 20 bi^kds, supposed to be 
the largest area of medium soil that a pair of strong Charotar 
bollocks conid properly plough. Under these conditions of soil and 
ploughing Kanbis with specially fine cattle are said to till fifteen 
acres ; Vanjaras with well-fed local, pa?, cattle seven acres, and Kolia 
with badly kept cattle five acres. But in most places as the soil is 
scratched and not ploughed a pair of bullocks can ron over a much 
JftTger area. In the two assessed snb-divisions the survey returns 
Bttw for each pair of bullocks, in Eatol an average area of 10^ 
^Ms and in Godhra of 13^^ 

fTa Godhra and Kalol, the settled parts of the district, the total 
liDed area is parcelled into 13,443 holdings, khatds. These farms of 
which the lai^st is 116^g acres, and tho smallest one acre, contain 
on an average lOJ acres. It is believed that with a five-acre farm 
m hnabandmaa, though scrimped, will not want for food or clothing ; 
that a seven-acre light soil farm, even though unwatored, will keep 
him in fair comfort, and that from a ten-acre light soil farm he will, 
tf thrifty, be able to save. In ]87()-77, including alienated lands, 

B total nnmher of holdings was 25,308 with an average area of 

^fe acres. Of the whole number, 13,373, or more than one-half 
a holdings of not more than five acres ; 6355 of not more than ten 
a; 3969 of not more than twenty acres; 1451 of not more than 
Sfty acres ; 110 of not more than 100 acres, and fifty above 1 00 acres. 
Most of the holdings of 100 acres and upwards are in the hands of 
'""B class of superior landlords known as talukdirs. 

ring the twenty years ending 1877 ploughs have increased 
18,303 to 37,141 or 102-92 per cent; carts from 6129 to 8349 
^86-22 per cent; and live-stock from 173,859 to 254,262 or 46-24 

r cent. 

Paruh MahdU Stock. 18S7-1S77. 
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In the villages inhabited by the better class of cultivators, 
Kanbis, Talabda Kolis, Patflliyas, andGh&nchia, light soils are manured 
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ploughed twice or ttrice, sown through a drill, and a fortnight after 
cleaned with a weeder, karah, and smoothed by a log o£ wood, samar. 
In other parts of the district, the syetem of hnsbandry is of tliB 
roughest and most primitive kind. Though they do not nse dnngfar 
fuel the people seldom manure their lands ; fallows are kept only to 
a small extent, and land is seldom watered. Pew of the Dobad Bhitl 
have any field toots except one plongh and even this many ban 
to borrow. They merely run the plough once lightly through Uu 
surface of the field and immediately afterwards sow the seed. They 
show neither care nor thrift and leave all to nature. In the Nimkot 
state many of the Naikd^ sow their grain among wood ashes. Of 
this practice there are two forms, one locally called fca7t(io coDsistsitf 
burning down a tract of brushwood and without any tillage sowiiig 
seed among the ashes ; the other called valra ia to cut dovD 
branches and brushwood and heaping them in one placo toaetfirelo 
them and sow after loosening the surface with a pickaxe. BaK^ 
Eleusine coracana, growing during the raius, is almost the onlj 
grain raised by Ndikdds, 

Of 151,194 acres the total area of occupied land 40,152 acres sr 
26'65 per cent were in the year 1877-78 tallow or under grass. Of 
the 111,042 acres' under cultivation grain crops occupied 94,478 aorti- 
or 849 per cent, 36,629 of them under maize, makai, Zea maytf. 
20,022 under ii^'W, Penicillaria spicata; 15,052 under rice, danjfor, 
Oryza sativa ; 9566 under ndgli, Eleusine corocana; 6771 omv 
kodra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 2964 under juvar. Sorghum vij- 
gare; 513 under wheat, glvau, Triticum Sistivnm; 314 under eheaad,' 
Panicum miliaceum ; 138 under barley, jaw, Hordeum hesastichiKi} 
and 2509 under other cereals of which details are not avaitabku 
Pulses occupied 27,752 acres or 24"9 per cent, 19,967 of them under 
gram, chana, Cicer arietinum ; 2607 under iidtul, Phaseolos miingOi 
1935 under mag, Phaseolua radiatus; 1440 under tuver, CaJBiuu 
indicus ; 312 under peas, vaidna, Pisnm sativum, and 1491 tmltt- 
other pulses. Oil seeds occupied 4519 acres or 4'Ofl per oealc 
3725 of them under gingelly oilseed, tal, Sesamum indicutn ; IA. 
under rape seed, snrmv, Brassica napus ; and 754 under mustaH|i 
rat, Sinapis racemosa, and Other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 929 
acres, 897 of them under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, aad. 
32 under cotton, kapd«, Gossypium herbaceum. Miscellaneous crept 
occupied 630 acres, 143 of them under sugarcane, »erdi. Sac-, 
charum officinarum ; 34 under tobacco, tambaku, Nicotiauatabacum; 
4 under poppy, hlmshhaa, Papaver somniferum ; and 349 ond« 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

Among the district crops Maize, makai, Zeamays, the staple fooS 
of the Panch Mahdls people holds the first place, with, in 1877-78, 
36,629 acres or 32-98 per cent of the whole tillage area. Mahte is 
one of the chief products of the Dohad sub-division forming, in tbe 
rich lands that yield twice a year, the rainy season or early cwp 
sown in June and reaped in September in time to make the gronitt 
ready for a cold season crop of wheat or gram. 

' Of 1U,M2 «re8 17,166 were twice cropped. 
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[illet, bdjri, Penicillaria apicata, holds the second place, with 
122 acres or 1 8*03 per cent. It is cultivated cbieljy in the western 
•diviaionB of Godhra and Kalol. 

ice, itangar, Oryza sativa, holds the third place, with IS,052 
■ 13'55 per cent. It ia cnltivated in all the an b- division a. 
f little is watered and none bnt itdthi, evtiTsdl, and other inferior 
coarae kinds are grown. In embanked fields the seed is sown in 
Lnd the plants put out. In open fields the seed is sown 
bdcast, a lazy careless tillage adopted by low class caltivatora, 
tanked fields yield rice year after year. But no second crop is 
raised from them. Nagli, Elensine coracana, hodra, Paspalnm 
bicalatnm, and juvar, Sorghum vulgare, are grown in the 
srn 8nb -divisions. The ordinary Koli tillage of these grains ia 
illed and unthrifty. The ground is scraped once with the 
gh and after sowing is left unweeded and uncared for till harvest 
i and then left waste generally for two or three years. Before 
hitrodnction of the revenue survey, fields paid rent only when 
iped. Bnt now with a tower rate levied every year, some 
' 1 the system of tillage will probably be required. 
»t, ghau, Triticum aestivum, with, in 1876-77, 8553 acres ia in 
Utem division a leading and increasing product. Five varieties 
rown, daadkhdni white brown very clear and full ; kdiha mdlvi, 

tall as ddttdkhdni, vrith a mixture of inferior reddish wheat; 

1 daTidi, thin hard and not full, a mixture of white brown 
reddish grain ; vdjia the worst kind, doll brown with very 
1 but soft grain, and gomndia, a low class diiudkhdni, of dull 
D brown with thin and shrivelled grain. Wheat is grown in 
black loam and to a less extent in medium black, besar, soil. 

nsnally sown as a second crop following rice or maize. The 
ig is in November and December. Before sowing the land 
onghed, and when levelled by the clod crusher, tne seed is 
t at the rate of from forty to eighty pounds the acre in drills 
it one foot apart. Manure is seldom used. Panch Mahals 
at is sent to central and western Gujarat, Baroda, and the 
Donding native states. 

Dgarcane, terdi, Sacchamm officinarurn, is grown in small 
itities in Godhra and Kalol. It is neither so rich in juice nor 
} high a quality as Kaira sugarcane. Quantities of molasses 
t at one time exported. But prices fell and as the former 
emment refused to reduce the rates of assessment the culture 
IDgarcane ceased.' After the transfer its cultivation again 
ad, tavoored by a local custom of allowing the hereditary 
I, desdis and patels, 6^ per cent of the revenue derived from 
Eue. In 1864 on the ground that it might lead the officers 
aestion to force sugarcane cultivation, this grant was stopped,' 
since then sugarcane has again declined. 

9 Poppy, khn^khas, Papaver somnifonim, used to a small extent 
e grown in Dohad and J~haIod by Mdlis, Bhils, and Kanbis. A 
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cold weather crop wanting good soil and mucli water, it was chMj 
grown along the banks of streams many of which Dsed to be^fif 
with belts of its white or white and red flowers. Id growii^ w 
poppy a field of black soil, from which daring the runy s 
maize or hemp had been reaped, waa generally chosen. Soon 
div'ili, November- December, the land was four or five 1 

Sloughed, divided into squares, manured, and sown with poppy 8m4 
kaskhas. After sowing, the field was for three montha watcnl 
oDce a fortnight. The plant waa then fnll grown, watering 
stopped, and after a fortnight the outer skin of the flower cs] 
was slit and next morning the juice that bad oozed out was scmpei 
with a knife into a brass pot. The slitting and j nice- gathering* 
slow and hard task, were thrice repeated. After gathering it, t' 
juice was mixed with oil at the rate of a quarter of a pound 
oil to one pound of juice. In this state it was kopt by the grover 
till it hardened and was then sold in the market. The bayeii, 
rolling it into balls, sold some of it locally and sent the rest to Buodft 
and Bombay. Tho poppy was never a favonrite crop. The 1m 
(Act I. of 1878) forbidding its growth has caused little liardship. 

Of Pulses, Gram, chana, Cicer arietinum, a favourite second or 
cold weather crop in the well watered Dohad valleys, is exported 
in considerable quantities. 

Of Oil Seeds, tat, Sesamum indicum, is largely grown, the 
10,014 acres in 1876-77 being greater than in Kaira. IiargS 
quantities of oil are extracted and exported to Malwaand to centnl 
and western Gujardt. Oil pressed from doH or maJiuda seed is test 
in considerable quantities to Kapadvanj and there naed in tli> 
manufacture of soap. 

Bombay Hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, with in 1877-78 m 
area of 897 acres, is by all classes of husbandmen grown both a 
black and light, but chiefly in black soil. It is a rainy BtaeoBf 
Marif, crop sown on the first fall of rain. At the end of llirei 
months the seed ripens and the heads are cut off. Then the plaotl 
are cut, tied in bundles, and for a week or so left to rot in aom* 
pond or river. When they are taken out the fibres are separatti 
and made into coils. Some of it is used locally, either woren by 
Vanjar^ into pack saddles or by cultivators made into ropes. Mart 
of the rest goes to Bombay. 

Besides chillies, onions, and other garden produce raised in riveN 
bank fields. Potatoes, batdto; have of late years been very snccesshillj 
grown, 

Koiis, Bhil», and Ndikdds form the bulk of the agricultm*! 
population. Of the higher classes of cultivators the fewKanbiaBW 
skilful and thrifty, and in most parts of the district there are loci^i 
talabda, Kolis, Malis, and Eajputs below Kanbis in knowledge but 
still a valuable peasantry. In Dohad are Pateliyas, Lab&nA«j and 
Kdvals, all superior to the lazy and unthrifty mehvds Koli and Bhil. 
Some Vanjdrds and Musalmans of the Ghanchi class, thrown out nf 
their former occupation of carrying have taken to tillage. As yet thy 
have met with little success. 
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I ^^^ The crops ocoasionally suffer from mildew and insects. In 1845 

rb of the maize was eaten by locusts. Except a few villages on 
Mahi the district is free from damage by floods. Bat the rain- 
Ul 18 uncertain and during the last twenty years the failure of crops 
«Qm want of rain has on six occasions caused scarcity and distress. 
in. 1853 no rain fell after July and all the chief crops failed. In 
^Ul&6 ihe western sub-divisions suffered seriously from the complete 
SHhne of the latter rain. In 1857 the rains were very late of 
dbBginning^ causing loss of crops in the eastern division. In 1861 
#faid again in 1864 the rainfall was irregular and scanty. Finally 
Jfe 1877 there were only 19*10 inches^ less than half of tiie average 
mm rapply. The crops faQed and sickness and want were so wide- 
|Mre|kd that towards the close of the season (April « June) special 
nlief measures were found necessary. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

Chapter T. Aocordino to tte 1872 census returns there were in that jeu, 

Capital. besides well-to-do cultivators and profesaional men, 1697 persons k 

positions implying the possession of capital. Of these 423 wen 
bankers, money changers, and shopkeepers, and 1274 were merchaoM 
and traders. Under the 1869-70 income-tax returns 450 penooi 
paid on yearly incomes of from £50 to £100 (Rs, 500 -Rs. 1000) ;stid 
in 1872-73, 101 persons paid on incomes of from £100 to £200 
(Rs. 1 000 - Rs. 2000) and fifteen on incomes of from £200 to £10W 
(Rs. 2000 -Rs. 10,000). Unlike other Gujat^t districts the Paach 
Mahiils are so poor and backward that there is little capital and f«w 
BBvinps pressing for investment. Only by Government servaiUi 
are Government securittea bought or money laid up in Baring 
banks. Except the holding of a poor debtor with no other property, 
land is seldom bought, the yearly return being only from2ttti3 
per cent instead of the 20 or 30 per cent the money might yield if 
lent at interest. 

oney-lenden. fhe local money-lenders are Vaniis, Br^mans, and Bohoras. Seven 

or eight of them are men of wealth, bankers who give bills, kundii, 
on Baroda, Bombay, Indor, and RatUm. Of village money-leoden 
Yanias are the chief, though well-to-do Kanbis also lend money toll 
advance grain. A few of these Kanbis who are rich are thought moH 
liberal creditors than the V^nids. Of the whole body of money- 
lenders about ten per cent are supposed to deal with townspeopk 
only ; about sixty per cent with Kolis, Bhils, and the poorer aaa (tl 
cultivators, and about thirty per cent both with the poor and tlw 
well-to-do. 

Bankers, para A; A«, keep the following aooount books, the cash boo^ 
rojmef; the ledger, iWduafti ;the monthly account book, dvaro, anil 
the interest book, vydjvahi. Those who deal with Kolis a,nd low clan 
borrowers keep an account currentbook, ikdmkfidta. Those whoar* 
shopkeepers as well as money-lenders keep in addition to the fint 
four books an account current book, Ihamkhata. In this are entertd 
the amounts advanced, the sums recovered and the articles sold aomfr 
times with, sometimes without their value. The register book, noiM, 
generally kept by petty grain, apice, and cloth dealers is in memo- 
randum form. As a rule it has only the debit, udhdr, side, receipW 
being entered below the artiolea sold or the sums advanced. DebtE 
are paid in grain or cattle, seldom in money. Creditors almost cevei 
write off claims as bad debts. However faint the chance of paymsnt 
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the account is kept open and the bond renewed every third year in 
the hope that a day may come when the debtor will be able to pay. 
The amount of graiii advanced either for seed or food depends on the 
borrower's position. It seldom goes beyond 480 pounds, one mani, 
tor seed, and 1440 pounds, three mania, for food. The grain \a after 
•is months repaid in kind sometimes a quarter, but generally half 
«B much again as the original amount advanced. 

In a district so poor and bo entirely agricultural the borrowers are 
chiefly cultivators most of them belonging to the unsettled classes, 
low Kolis, Bliils, and N^ikdfis. Aa a rulo most careless and ill 
informed, they seldom know how the debt began, when and what 
they have paid, or how much is still due. Most of the poorer class of 
coitivators are almost entirely dependent on the money-lender. The 
greater part of their crops when ripe goes to pay off their debts. 
Left with too small a store of grain to last them throughout the 

{ear they are from time to time forced to borrow. As a mle 
OTPOwers deal with only one money-lender. When they borrow 
from more than one the creditor who has advanced money to pay 
their rent, or has advanced grain for seed or food has the preference 
aod \i considered to have the right to attach the crop. When a civil 
action ia brought against a Koli or a man of the other poorer classes 
be generally admits the claim. The debtor's property is seldom sold 
except when he is thought to be likely to dispose of it privately. 
When, in consequence of a civil court decree, immovable property 
is sold it is generally bought by the creditor at a nominal price. 
Though still so poor and backward these tribes have made some 
advance under British management, seldom having recourse to the 
robbery and murder so common under tho former Government. 

In the case of Bhils the civil courts do not enforce a higher rate of 
interest than six per cent. Practically this limit has little effect, the 
acmal rates boing indefinitely increased by a system of premiums. 
N6ikd^ and other unsettled tribes have no credit beyond an 
advanoe on tho security of their crops. Interest is charged by tha 
lunar month at rates corresponding to yearly rates of from nine to 
twelve per cent to an artisan with good credit ; twelve per cent to a 
cultivator in middling circumstances, and from twelve to fifteen per 
cent to a poor cultivator. On a debt unpaid at the end of the 
year compound interest at the rate of twenty-five per cent on capital 
and interest is charged. In opening accounts with petty traders and 
artisans the banker makes besides interest two or three per cent 
profit as premium. 

At the time of their transfer, tho Panch Mahals had a local cur- 
rency both of silver and copper coins made in tho Dobad mint. Besides 
tlie regular mint-profits it was then the practice to farm the right of 
catling in and changing the copper currency twice a year, ixcept 
putting a fresh mark to it nothing was done to the coin. But the 
fees charged for stamping yielded a yearly revenue of about £110 
(Bd. 1100).' In 1861 owing to tho expected introduction of British 
copper coins the value of the local pieces became greatly depreciated 
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and their coinage was stopped. The Dohad rnpee ceased to be legil 
tender inl858and soon after disappeared. The BarodaifedikwArt*', rupee 
was then the only coin in use and only by degrees was the Britidi 
rupee raised to be the standard. In 1861 all contracts for spiritaand 
drugs, and in the year following the land revenoe, were declarad 
payable in Imperial rapecs with the provision that for three years tie 
Baroda coin would be taken at the assay rate of exchange.' Still IIm 
uso of the British coin is almost entirely confined to the pajmient ks 
Imperial dues, the Baroda rupee being the ordinary medinm in prirBlB 
deahngs. The intrinsic and legal value of the Baroda rupee is aboat 
fourteen per cent below that of the Imperial coin. But from its ¥ 
and injured state its trade value is from eighteen to twenty-two par 
cent less than the Imperia] rupee. Its value varies considerably a^ 
different times of the year. It is nnusnally depressed when Imperiil 
rupees are in demand for the payment of rents and abnormally laKh 
at tho harvest time, Mah {Pobruarj) and VaisMkh {May) . Connteileit 
Baroda coins are common and at the time of exchange each m 
carefully tested by a V^ia assayer, ipdrakk. 

Except in the case of service holdings the practice of mortgi^iiif 
land is not common. According to the registration returns inortpsfH 
in excess of £10 (Rs. 100) have risen from 93 of the vahie of SS\li 
(Bs. 34,790) in 18(39-70, to 151 of the value of £6074 (Rs. 60,740J m 
1870-77. 

Carpenters and bricklayers are found in towns and large viD^fs. 
Not always employed, their daily wages are high, varying from 1». to 
U.Zd. (S-lOrtnnofi) and as aclasstheyarewell-to-do. Thewngesrf 
ordinary day labourers are (1878) for a man from 3J<i, to h\i.l. (ZJ- 
31 awnax); lor a womanfrom 2i(/, to 3ii. (IJ -2 imna«),andforalwy 
or girl from \d. to X^d. (|-1 avno). Twenty-five years ago tlrt 
daily wage of unskilled labour was for a man Z\d. {i\ nnnai) ; fi» 
a woman Stf. (2 annag), and for a boy or girl 2d. (IJ aniuw), 
Except by cultivators who pay either wholly or partly in kind the» 
wages are paid daily in cash. The labouring claaaee are MirvSdis, 
Kolis, and Bhils. Musalmans also of the Ghdnchi class, carriers by 
trade, in the rainy months when traffic is at a standstill, go in buids 
to the fields to work. These G-h&nchis are not properly laboarer* 
being a superior class, many of thom well-to-do and almost all will 
good personal credit. Except for field work the only regular iJ»y 
labourers are Marv^s, a frugal and hardworking set of ask- 
In the fair season large public works attract Dheds and oUrtf 
labourers from central Gujarat. Bhils and Kolis work in the field* 
but they dislike and are unsaited to steady hard labour and are seldcw 
employed in roadmakingor other largo undertakings. The actnal wort 
of cultivation does not give rise to any great demand for labour. Tba 
fewrichcultivatorsemploy workmen during the whole rains. ButM* 
rule except at harvest time there is no general demand. ThegreeW 
part of the work done by Bhils, Naikdas, and other unsettled tribwi* 
forest work ; in the cold season, grass and firewood-cutting and i» 
the hot months, timber- telling and ma/r'f'a-gatbering. Amongthfl 
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inriag claases women do as mnclt vork as men. The greater p&rt 
■16 unskilled labour in public works ia generally done by women. 
Mug the last ten years the denjEind for and the wages of unskilled 
br have considerably declined, and though at the same time the 
m of food and clothes has fallen, the state of the labouring classes 
feobably on the whole not so good as it was during the proaperons 
m of the American war. The Ghanchis, M&rr^a, and Dheds are 
inifty and frugal people, saving money when they find good 
j^yuient. But the Bhils and Ndikd&s lay by nothing, spending 
tbey make iu liquor and other personal indulgence. Mortgage of 
par is unknown in the Panch Mah&la. In some Musalm&n houses 
Bodhra and Dohad the descendants of household slaves still hold a 
^OQ of dependence, choosing though in no way forced to do so to 
iior the family who formerly owned them. 

raid produce prices are available only for the sixteen years ending 
K During these years rice has varied from ten pounds for 2». 
Bil)m'1665 to thirty in 1873 and averaged nineteen pounds; wheat 
fcaried from eleven pounds in 1865 to twenty-eight in 1876 and 
Bged eighteen pounds ; millet, bdjri, has varied from sixteen 
Eds in 1864 to fifty -four in 1876 and averaged thirty pounds ; gram 
fiisned from sixteen pounds in 1865 to fifty-eight pounds in 1876 
pAnrereged thirty-one pounds ; pulse, ddl, baa varied from nine 
jtnda in 1865 to thirty-eight pounds in 1876 and averaged eighteen 
Q|da; and maize has varied from twenty-one pounds iu 1865 to fifty* 
8 in 1876 and averaged thirty-nine. This period began with a most 
ued rise. In 1 8li4 and 1 865 prices stood very high ; then dm-ing the 
I seven years (1 866-1872} came a constant though moderate fall, 
iredbyfour years (1873-1876) of cheap but steady rates, ending by 
derate rise in 1877 and by extremely high prices in 1878. The 
iring statement shows for the chief grains the price in pounda 
i|ro shillings during the sixteen years^ending 1878 : 
PaneA MaMU, Produce Prka, lSSS-1873. 
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lie details of weights and measores given at page 65 of the Kaira 
^Ktical Account apply to the Panch IJahals. 

The fignres for the ten yearB ending 1372, t»ken from the Oodhnt rorvey 
i, reler to that Hnb-divirion only ; tbose lor the six yeai* etidiBg 1878, taken from 
Mdj ftdminiitmUoD reports, repreKDt the ftventgepiicee of the dutriot. 
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Chapter VI- Dtritraa the last twelve years (1867-I878J by tte help of Aesf 

Trade. stooe metal, and liberal public works grants, aided by local funds, toQ^ 

special funds, and duties, much has been done towards supplying Qh 
^"^^ main lines of traffic with well made roada. The most important ttwSt 

route lies east and weat, conuecting Gujarit with Central lvi£k 
aud Rajputana. This line formerly ended westwards in Barod^ 
but since the opening in 1874 of the branch railway to P41i, tnSc 
ha« been turned to that station. Beginning at P&U., bridged 
but BO far only partially metalled, the road runs east raiteea 
miles to Godhra ; from Godhra, metalled and except the P&nam rimr 
bridged throughout, with an eight mile branch to the town of B^yi) 
it runs east to Dohad forty-four miles, twenty-one of them in B&rijt 
territory. Besides this main line there ia in the western division a 
banked and bridged but uumetalled road from Godhra south-weft 
twenty-one miles through K^lol to Khakharia on the Baroda boandaiy. 
In the south a branch twenty-five milea long begins near K&lo] am 
runs by Halol to Jambughoda. This is a fair weather track mi 
there are similar lines from Godhra fourteen miles north by S^enU 
the Lun^vdda boundary. There is also from Eantdi a bmncb fifteea 
miles north-east to jnin the Qodhra and Lun^v&da road, used ehieHf 
by traffic between Pali and Lun&v^a and Suntb. Another cleaiei 
track runs north thirty miles, twenty of them in Britiah territoij 
from S41iaj twelve miles from Godhra, on the Godhra and Dohad raw 
to Sunth. An unimproved track runs from Godhra north-east to 
Limdi and Jhdiod. This formerly carried a large traffic, but since 
the Godhra and Dohad road has been finished it has almost ceased 
to be used. In the eastern division a bridged and metalled road i> 
under construction from Jhalod by Limdi to the Bariya boundarj 
fourteen miles, and this is being continued eleven miles fnrtbei 
in B&riya to join the Godhra and Dohad road east of the Harap river. 
The distance from Godhra to Jhalod along this route is fifty milei. 
A partially improved track also runs south from Limdi to Doh*i 
fourteen miles, the total from Jhalod to Dohad being twenty milei 
These, stretching over a total distance of 170 miles, arc the ool; 
made or partially made roads and they include all the chief traffic 
routes. Other less important lines are provided with rough cut 
tracks. 
BridjM. The chief bridge is across the Karad river near Kfiloi on tin 

Godhra and Khiikharia road. It has three seventy-six feet openiog) 

. D. Little, E*quu«, Eiecative fivM* 
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spaoned by wrought Iron girders carried on stone masonry piers. 
On the Godhra and Dohad road over the Ghodakhal river near Dohad 
b a bridge with three fifty feet arches, and there are many other small 
bridges. The Panani river on the Godhra and Dohad road eleven 
miles east of Godhra is crossed by a low level or Irish bridge of 
concrete. 

There are no buildings for the accommodation of district officers. 
Of rest-houses, dkarvishdlde, suited for native travellers there are 
in all twenty-three. Of these ten are situated in the Godhra 
sub-division, seven in Kdlol, and six in Dohad. Of those in Godhra 
seven are at the town of Godhra ; one at the village of Sehera on the 
high road from Godhra to Lnnavfida ; one at Tua on the high road 
from Godhra to Pdli ; and one at Urvada on the high road from 
Godhra to Dohad. Of the Kalol rest-houses, one is at Kalol, three at 
Halol, one within the to-wn and two on the road from Kalol to 
Jimbughoda, and one at each of the three villages of Chdmpaner, 
MaUv and Kanjri. Of the Dohad rest-houses, three are at Dohad, one 
outride the town near the lake, and two on the high road from 
Godhra to Dohad, two are at Jhalod, and one at Garharu. Besides 
these the district is provided with a traveller's bungalow at Kdlol on 
the road from Godhra to Baroda. This last is the only building 
Boited for European travellers. 

There are no permanent ferries in the Pancb Mahals. During the 
rainy season a boat plies between Gotra and Pali on the Mahi. It 
is maintained from the Panch Mahals and Kaira local funds, the 
proceeds being divided equally between the two districts. The total 
yield of this temporary ferry amounted in 1875-7(i to £24 (Rs. 240). 

For postal purposes the Panch Mah^s form part of the Gujarfit 
postal division. They contain sis post offices at Godhra, Kilol, H&Iol, 
•Tambughoda, Dohad, and Jhalod. These offices are supervised by 
the inspector of post offices in the Gujardt division, helped by the 
Bub-inspector of the Kaira district. Except Jambughoda with a 
clerk on £6 (Rs. 60] a year the officials in charge of these offices are 
styled deputy postmasters with yearly salaries varying from £24 to 
£48 (Rs. 240-Rb. 480) and averaging £36 (Rs. 360). Payments in 
connection with these offices are made from the disbursing post office 
M Baroda. There are six postmen on £9 12s. (Rs. 96) and five rural 
tnessengers on £12 (Rs. 120) a year. 

The district has no Government telegraph office. 

At the time of the transfer of the district (1855) there were two 
branches of trade, one local, the other a through traffic between the 
coast and Gujarit in the west and Malwa and Central India in the 
east. The trading sea.son lasted from October to June. Almost the 
whole traffic in both its branches was in the hands of professional 
carriers, wagoners belonging to the class of MusaJmdn Gh^nchis and 
pack bullock owners, most of them Vanjarfis or Charans. The 
boliock owners went in great troops divided into bands, each with ita 
leader, ndi'A;. The wagoners, most of them armed with swords and 
shields, forming large caravans joined ptirseB to hire Bhila as advance 
■ 167-31 
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I Chapter VI- and rear guards. At night tbey drew their w^ons into a circle, the 

Trade- cattle in the middle, each ox connected with its yokefellow and the 

I wagon by an iron chain fastened to the cart wheel.' Each wagoD 

I carried about 1^ tons and was drawn by three or four pain of 

I bullocka. They charged a ton mileage rate of from 9d, to 1», (6-8 

1 avnaa). Of the through trade, the imports from Gujarat were 

1 tobacco, salt, coeoanutB, and spices ; and from Malwa, opium, wheat, red 

I dye, and Malwa cloth. Of the local trade the imports from Gujaf&t 

I were, besides those sent to MAlwa,bardwareandpiecegoods;the eipoiti 

^ were honey, molasses, timber, jnahtuia berries, and gums from GoahiK, 

I Kalol, and the neiuhbouriug states, chiefly westwards to Gujar&t;wiil 

I grtiin, oil, and maize from Dohad, chiefly eastwards to Malwa and 

I Mewar. Both the through and the local traffic to Malwa were lai^er 

I than the trade west to Gujar&t.' At the time of transfer the difitrid 

I trade was stifled by the disordered state of the country, the wautef 

I roads,aiid therepeatedleviesoftransitdues. Under BritiKhmanBgemeDt 

I order has been established, a bridged and metalled road runt 

I throufi^h the whole breadth of the diBtrict, and transit dues have been 

I GimpHSed and to a great extent abolished, llie result has been i 

I marked increase of exports west to Gujarat. At the same time tit 

I opening from Kbandva of a line of railway into the heart of Centnl 

I India has greatly interfered with the former through trade from the 

m aea coast and Gujarat to Malwa and Central India. 

lass-iser. The history of the Paijch Mahals trade from the date of trsasta 

np to 1867 is one of rapid development. Before the be^nningof 

L British management there were many routes from Gujarat and HlB 

I GulfofCambay to south Rajpat£na and Central India. OftheN 

I one from Broach and Buroda went through Chhota Udepnr and AS 

■ R&jpnr; a second from Oambay touched Nadidd, KapadTanj] tui 

■ Lundvada, while others from Baroda, A'nand, and Nadiad passed 
I through the Fanch Mahals and Bariya, Formerly the Panch Mahtlt 
I lines had a bad name. The roads were rough, transit dues wen 
I heavy, and the country was lawless and disorderly. Under Briti^ 
I management, with the establishment of order and the redaction rf 
I transit dues, the Pauch Mabdis route grew so popular that in spite 
I of reductions in rates, transit and toll revenues rose from £363! 
I (Rb. 36,320) in 1858 to £7819 (Rs. 78,190) in 1861. During these 
I years the trade increase was greatly fostered by a great and general 
P rise in prices, encouraging production and enlarging the area from 
P which supplies could with profit be forwarded. 

1867-1876. Up to 1867 no trade details are available. The following taWft 

I from figures gathered in Bfiriya, stows for the ten year^ ending 

b 1875-76, the approximate traffic between Gujarat anfl the connBy 

■ east and north-east of Bariya, including the Dohad snb-dJvisioD n 
B the Panch Mahals and the Mdlwa and Mew&r territory beyond. 
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statement shows in regard to the trade from Gujarat to Onjaritto 
that, during the ten years, Kaira tobacco supplied sixty and Milwfc. 
ghoda salt twenty per cent of the whole trade. The great 
the export of tobacco from 4000 tons in 18*30-67 to 1800 tons 
J-74 can at least partly be traced to the transfer of trade to 
ilway by Bombay and Khandva. This route though more 
Eve times as long has besides cheap railway charges the 
age of freedom from transit dues. In 1875 by the abolition 
Panch Mah^Ia transit dues trade taxation was much reduced, 
md road improvements for a time drew back to the Panch 
1 route a larger amount of tobacco. But in the native states 
dues are still heavy,' and as the railway has been continued 
Khandva to Indor and Ujain the Panch Mahdls route is not 
to regain its position. 

though nnder the same conclitions as tobacco shows leas 
t. The marked increase in 1S75 is partly duo to the fact that 
1874 most of the salt was carried by pack bullocks and as the 
followed were often changed to avoid duties the returns are 
mplete than those for cart traffic. The minor items of export 
ujarit depend greatly on the season. They are chiefly for local 
and the Dohad sub-division of the Panch Mahals and inclndft 


me of the msaa Fanch Mahils trade Imes, within ufttive Unuta, the t«<uu£» 
imount to about I2d. (U anntu) kmile. 
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Glupter VI. very little throngh trade. On tbe whole it may be said of Hit 
n^^ through trade from Gujarit to Malwa that the Panch Mahals root«, 

though since 1867 much iniprove<],has had to meet Beverecompetitios, 
" ' and owing to the cheap railway carriage available on the other 

lines some of the trade has necessarily been lost, while heavy transit 
duties have prevented the opening of other ontside markets to maka 
up for the loss. But for the road and other improvement* it)* 
probable that instead of being reduced the through trade to Mdn^ 
would have entirely ceased. 
^J^^J" As regards the trade from M&lwa toGujarfit the quantity received 

^ is small. The value was formerly large aa it included a consideraU* 

supply of opium for consumption in Baroda and the Rewa Eaatht 
states and for illicit trade in British territory. This opium traffis 
has now been closed and the total value of the trade from Main 
much reduced. The bulk of the Malwa exports are food graini^ 
wheat, gram, maize, and rice. These grain items amounting to U 
much as 70 per cent of the whole are, with the eiceptiou of a httla 
Malwa wheat, the produce of the eastern division of the Panci 
Mah&ls and of the country round. Dohad has for many years bees 
looked on as a granary and much of its surplus store always findi 
its way to Malwa, Mewir and Gujarat. Originally the easten 
markets had the preference as the transport charges including dutin 
were lighter. But the branch line to Pdli, the new Panch MahJli 
road?, acid lowered transit dues have helped to draw Dohad grua 
west. At present it supplies either Mdlwa, Mewar, or Oujarft 
according to price and demand. A bad season and high prices JB 
either direction is sufficient to turn to it the bulk of the export. 
Under ordinary conditions GujarSt is now preferred, for hesidei 
improved communications the Malwa market is now to someeitenl 
supplied by the new Indor railway. The table shows a mort 
marked variation in the grain export to Guiardt. There were oOOO 
tons in 1866-67, 4000 tons each in 1870-71 and 1871-72, and m 
1869-70 and again in 1874-75 less than 500 tons. 

On the whole the returns seem to show that in spite of improvemeDti 
so long as heavy transit dues are levied in the states rooni 
the Pauch Mahals, the trade from Gujarat to Malwa is not likely to 
increase. On the other hand though the two last years have hea 
unfavourable, Dohad ia almost certain to yield larger exports ol 
grain. 

The above table includes only the through traffic between Gujarit 
and the country east of Bariya. The following table though for » 
shorter period is more complete including the two chief lines aloDg 
. which the bulk of the Panch Mahals traffic, both local and through, 
passes. The chief exports to GujarAt are grain, tiiahuda berriei, 
timber, and oil seeds ; the chief imports from Gujarat are tobaocd^ 
Bait, cocoanuts, hardware, and piece goods. n 
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Ohaptw VL 
TTMle. 
1874-1878. 



Bxpoins. 



In spite of stagnation &nd even decline in some items of tbe 
through trafiic thp trade as a Trhole shows a marked advance inm 
18,852 tons in 1873-74 to 21,363 in 1874-7o, 2S,486 in 1875-7fi, 
34,427 in 1876-77, and 45,69* in 1877-78. 

There can be no doubt that the new Pali railwaj branch, (lu 
opening of the Panch Mahals roads, and the removal of transit duQM 
havtj bad a powerful influence for good on the commercial prosperity 
of tbe district both in developing; old branches of trade and instartiiw 
new ones. The effect is chiefly felt in the Panch Mahals it«lf 
and in those districts round where the benefits are nob ceutraliaed 
by excessive transit taxation. 

In spite of the lai^e total increase the returns show a marked 
decline in traffic along the Godhra and Baroda road. Fifteen yean 
ago it was proposed to provide a good road for the Panch Mahdli 
trade towards Baroda. But much of the distance ia in nalit* 
temtory and as there were many difficulties the PAli line was adopted 
in its stead. The result has been not only a transfer of traffic from 
one route to the other but a large additional trade, tbe Pali ro*i 
alone carrying much more than the whole united former trade. 
Timber is the chief article of export, the quantity varying donng 
the last five years from 5472 
Fa^kXMl,£hT>orU, Ti,«l^. 187S-1877. tons in 1873 to 11,7-36 tonsili 
^k _ ooJhTumd oodhnnad 1876. Most of this timber ii 

K ""■ '^°^' the produce of the BirijB. 

V T^. Ton^ T»n.. Sanjeli, and other foresU 8of. 

■ 1873-74 .„ 3569 1S13 «72 ^^'"^"■g ^^^ J^^'i^S*"*!! 
■.. 1874-76 ... 5310 1702 7012 t"® rest comes from the Paiuill 

H^ 1876-7S ... 7387 1701 908S Mahdls forests. The tnda 

■ 1877-78 ... 9877 68 9945 ^ ^^^^-^ ^^^^^ ^j ^j^ 

^H ' and other timber merchaJiti, 

^H the chief dealers are Musalmaus of the sect of Shia Bohoras. Tken 

^H is little teak of any size. The produce is maiuly small teak rafted 

^V and poles, beams of other forest trees and bamboos. At Oodhra lb 

^B dealers buy timber from BhiJs and Eolis, who bring it to mwkrt. 

^K But the sellers to secure higher prices often prefer to carry their 

^V timber to P^ aud even to Dakor and Nadiad. Most timber il 
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brought to Godhra by Kolis. But of late years Ghfinchis and other 
Uasalmans have begnn to compete in this branch of the carrying 
trade. The Government Forest Department sella chiefly to dealers 
and disposes of much of its sopply wholesale in the forests. Of late 
yeara the timber trade has been rapidly incraasiog, the Pali railway 
uid new roads opening out tnoro distant areas of supply. The 
falling oS in the lasbyearis only apparent. It is because firewood has 
been taken aa a separate item. In reality there is a large increase. 

There is a considerable Grain' trade from all parts of the Panch 
e<mch MaAdU Siiparu, Orain. iS73-m7. Mahals and from the neigh- 
bouring states. But the sup- 
plies chiefly come from ths 
Dohad sub-division. Gram, by 
far the heaviest item, goes to 
Bombay and Gujarat ; maize is 
not usually exported in any 
quantities though in 1870-71 
owing to failure of crops IQ 
the west, the export rose to 
2429 tons. Grain exports vary much according to the harvests bm 
well aa to the relative prices and demand from Malwa, lie war and 
Gujarat. Wheat and rice are exported from Dohad and rice from 
Kalol. Under ordinary conditions the grain trade is growing and 
Ukeiy to grow. 

Almost all of the dried flower and fmit of the niahuda, Bassja 

latifolia, the produce of Godhra 

territory, goes west to Qujarfit. 
The crop ripens in April, 
Gathered chiefly by Bhila and 
Kolis it is made over to Vani&g 
and other men of capital who 
either diapoae of it to Parsi 
contractors or export it at their 
own risk. Most of it finds its 
way to Surat and Bombay. 
Miihudi is one of the articles most afiected by the opening of the 
Pali railway. Before 1873 the trade set to Baroda and A'nand, 
passing either by rail or by road to Broach and from Broach by sea 
I to Bombav. Now the trade centres in Pali, The export has risen 
a &47 tons in 1S7;) to 9249 in 1877. The large increase in the 
Bat two years was owing to favoarable eeasons, to the new roada 
iknd railways, and to the additional area tapped. The amount of 
nakuda available for export, depending on the grain as well aa the 
Kakuda crop, varies greatly from year to year. Of the amount all, 
ncept three tons in 1873 and 149 in 1876, went westwards to Pali 
nd Baroda. 
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OarUge. 



Firewood 

Patieh Mahdii Bxporti, lirtieood, 1377. 



to a great extent a new export. Before the op< 
of the Pali railway very 
crossed the Mahi. This t 
almost confiDed to the G< 
and K&tol sub-divu 
employs Sol is, Masali 
Ghanchis, and others. 
rapidly developing, the 
buyers being the aiU 
Ahmedabad and in other parts of Gujarat. The forest and i 
tracts yield a large annual growth of firewood now for the first 
made use of, and if the railway is taken on to Godlira a atill \ 
area will be thrown open. 
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Paneh Mahiilt Imports, Tobacfo, IS73'1877. 



Of oilseeds sesamum, i 
mostly grown in Dohad 
Jhalod, and caator oi 
Godbra and Kilol. The] 
all sent to Uujar&t. Si 
the quantities hare vi 
according to the characti 
the seasons. But a grt 
increase in the export oi 
seeds may be looked for. 

Of imports tobacco is 
chief. The marginal fig 
show the changes ia 
trade during the last 
years. There ia little to 
to what has already beco 
underthehead 'through td 

Like tobacco, salt has been treated nnder the head ' through tn 
Besides what coes to Mi 
P..:K M^ /.;»* «.», ,m. ek^„ ., . ,„gK ,„^j^ 

in and near the Panch Mai 
But from the former ab 
connected with the can- 
of salt on pack bnllocki 
accurate returns are availi 
The figures for 1877-78 
fairly correct. At present the import of salt ia increasing. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago mile cartage rates varied from 
to Is. (5-8 nnnas) a ton. Now the rates are much less. Car 
rates are usually quoted in the local markets at so much ibe AO . 
man, for the journey, including as a rule transit duties and t 
Between P^i and Dohad a distance of sixty-two miles the pre 
mileage charge is about 3d. (2 annae) a ton, of which nearly 
(6 pies) is for tolls and duties. From Dohad to Ratl&m, abou' 
miles, the mile rate for tobaeco and salt varies from T^d. to 1 
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1-7 aanaa) the ton and of this from 2\d. to Si. {1^-2 anvas) la for 

11a and duties. Excluding duties and tolls a mile rate varying 

»rdmg to season aud demand from 2i(/. toi^d. (IJ-S annas) a ton 

8 the present range of Panch Mahals cart hire. In old days the 

ying trade was almost monopolized by Musalmans of the Ghanchi 

Hand on account of bad roads and want o£ protection waa avoided 

f others. Now as the roads are safe and good, competition among 

U classes who have carts and bullocks is most eager and many 

BTSODS come from great distances to carry on the Godlira and P^ 

The only industry of special interest is in Dohad the making of 
B bracelets.' The lac is produced in small quantities in Doliad and 

jcly in the forests of the neighbouring states of Ali Rajpur, 
fdepur, and Devgad Bariya. The chief lac-yielding trees are the 
Ipla, Ficns religiosa, the khdihra, Butea frondosa, the bordi, 
izyphas jujuba, and the kusamb, Schleichera trijuga. 

The lac is collected by Bbila and Naikdaa who either for grain or 

uh sell it to the Bohoraor Viiuia grain-dealers at from Id. to Hd. a 

Dand C^8. 1-8-Rs. 2 a mi«), who in tnm sell it to town traders 

t all Musalmans of the Shia or Daudi Bohora sect. When 

es to the traders the lac is in a raw state sticking to bark and 

To separate the lac from the wood the whole is pounded 

"ith stones and wirmowed. In this state the powdered lac, kanja, 

.stored, its price in ordinary years varying from 10s. to 16s. for 40 

lands {Rs. S-Rs, 8 a mfin), the cheapest coming from the pipla, 

Ikhra and bordi, and the dearest from the kugawb trees. Of the 
hole supply only a little ia locally worked up into lac bracelets. 
( the rest in ordinary years about 6 tons {280 man*) go to 
hmedabad and 7| tons (iOO.nuins) to Ratlam. In Ahmedabad the 
C is nsed for colouring leather, and in Ratlam for making bracelets. 
Before being nsed the powdered lac, kanja, is placed in a bamboo 
Bskat, mixed with powdered alum, washed with water, and for 
.day set to dry in the sun. Then it is ground to powder, melted 
a metal pan, and in the proportion of two ounces to the pound 
:ve totdn to one ser) mixed with brick duat and old powdered lac 
r&celeta. The mixture i.'^ melted, poured on the ground, and rolled 
to a round flat cake. The cake is cut into three or four pieces, each 
ece heated and between two stones rolled into a stick generally SJ 
aanda in weight. The stick ready, some dearer lac is mixed with 
(How orpimeut, or red earth, or both, and made into small cakes from 
re to six ouncea in weight. Then these yellow or red cakes are laid 
i an outside coating, on the first lac stick, in such a way as to make 
bU red orall yellow, or one side red and the other yellow. The end 

the stick is then heated, drawn out, and then the proper length for 
Ijfacelet cut off. As they are formed, the bracelets are slipped over 

I oily conical head of a pestle-shaped tool known as the ' rice- 
rander,' tdmela. This has usually a head about ten inches long, 
iryiDg in size from two inches across the top to four inches across 
B foot, and a handle about a foot and a half long. When the head 
B been covered with rings they are carefully heated so that 
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wittout melting the rings may stick to each other. This danti, 
set of rings is taken off, mbbed with brick powder, polished wH 
eitber with copal varnish or with a mixture of pamarine, chaitdmif 
and linsoed oil, coloured vermtlliou, blue, or yellow. 

When the cylinder of bracelets has been coloured the next etepit 
to print apattem oa them. For this purpose about two oancea of til^ 
halhir, are melted into a thin plate and rolled round a email ball of 
glue. The ball is then set on a stone and for a whole day hammered 
by two men, the particles mixing together till they form a dnll-gi^ 
metallic plate. Next day the plate is broken in pieces, thrown ioM 
a copper vessel with a little water in it, and placed oi'er a alow &re« 
The plate gradually melts leat-ing a sediment sometimes strained off 
through a coarse cloth. The water is now ready for uae. Meanwhilfl 
s httio very fine cotton woo] ia tightly wound round a small bamhoo 
chip and so wetted and pressed that it makes a pad or stamp hard 
enough to have a pattern graven" on its face by a large iron ne< '* 
This cotton stamp ia now tnken, dipped in the tinwater, and betq^ 
verv lightly pressed on the cylinder of bracelets prints its pattern AD 
their vamiah, After printing the bracelet the cybnder is varnished 
once a day for three days, the varnish turning the white marking! 
of the tin pattern into a beantifut gold. Then the pattern il 
completed by studding the bracelet with drops of tinwater coloorad 
red with Vermillion or white with chalk. A final coating of varoi^ 
finishes the work. When they are to be sold the bangles bi9 
separated from each other by a knife-hke tool. Each bangle » 
then cut, passed over the wearer's hand, and the ends melted Bnd 
joined. The bracelets are sold two for id. {a p/w) generally in 
sets of twenty-five for each hand. They are generally worn by ^ 
Vania women of Malwa, and by Dol^ women of the Rajpol) 
Patelia, and R£valia castes. 

These lac bracelets are an imitation of the costly ivory RatUm 
bracelets, of which a woman generally gets one set at her marria^ 
wearing them only on very great occasions. Besides bracelet 
yellow and red striped armlets, goUiU, are worn between the fJIxjw 
and the shoulder. Except that they have neither varnish nor patten 
these are made in the same way aa the bracelets. Two of them «D 
for |(/. (apt'cc.) The manufacture of lac bracelets gives employmeid 
to a special class of craftsmen called Lt>khar4s. Of these Si 
families are settled at Jhalod and nine at Dohad. About half of 
them are Musalmans and half Hindus. 

Another industry is the manufacture in the villages of JesvM* 
and Gangdi in Dohad of blackwood hair combs. The makers afs 
Mnsalmans called from their occupation hinskuiarg or comb makers. 
Their combs are bought wholesale by Uohad Daudi Bohoris who 
polish and finish them and send them to Malwa, Gujarat, and evsa 
to Burbdnpur. 

In former times paper, soap, and grass oil were made, snJ 
Ghampauer was famous for its cloth- bleaching, calico-printing, silk- 
■weaving, and sword blades. These industries have almost entiwlj 
disappeared. The grass oil made from the krge long-bl»ded 
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■romatic grass known aa roiaa, wluch used to grow over large stretches 

of waste iaud was, at the rate of •*«. (Ra. 2) a pound, bought in 

considerable quantities and used partly as a remedy for rheumatism, 

partly to mix with attar of roses. The oil waa extracted by dislillation. 

A rough stone oven was built by the side of a stream and in it a 

■ge metal caldron was placed and filled with bundles of grasa 

' water. When full, a wooden lid was put on and sealed with a 

ter of ground pulae, adad. Through a hole in the lid one end of 

'bollow bamboo was thrust and the other end passed into a smaller 

tetal vessel securely fixed under water in the bed of the stream. 

UTiB oven was then heated and the vapour passing through the hollow 

bamboo waa by the coldness of the smaller vessel precipitated aa oil. 

SamMji in the Mahi Eantha and Dakor in Eaira are at the 

times of their great religious gatheriogs places of considerable traffic. 

But few of the local fairs are of any trading importance. Except 

Some in the west who go as fai* aa Baroda and Pali most well-to-do 

" Ttivators generally bring their produce to Godhra, Kalol, Vejalpur, 

■had, Limdi, ttarbada, Gangdi, and Jhfilod, permanent marts with 

tident dealers in grain, cloth, oil seeds, grocery, and hardware. 

.vaj of the smaller villages and almost all of the Bhil settlements 

without regular shops, the Bhils doing most of their buying and 

illing with one of their town money-lenders or large village dealers. 

' ere is also a class of village traders M&rvadi Vanias in the east, and 

ijar^t Vanias, and a few Muaalman Bohoras and Ghanchia in the 

rest, some of whom live in villages during the whole and some 

ing part of the year. 

Though with so scanty and backward a population, each town has 

ite merchant's guild, mafidjad, regulating trade. Last year (1877) 

with the object of lowering prices the makdjan of Jhalod agreed to 

stop the export of grain. This year (1878) too they did the same. 

Bat at the persuasion of the local authorities the agreement waa 

rescinded. Where members of a craft belong to the same caste, 

the caste council, panch, sometimes hears and settles disputes on 

points of trade. The councils of more than one caste have, to prevent 

a fall in wages, been known to join in striking work and occasionally 

two castes have together appointed a special council to settle trade 

disputes. The Vanias and Soois, together spoken of as the makdjan, 

have been kuown to uuite in stopping business as a protest against 

a, distasteful sanitary order. But the combination was partly religious, 

partly social, and neither depended on, nor called forth any special 

organization. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

The history of the Panch Mahals centres in the city of Ctimpfaor. 
Id a copper plate inscription of Hhiladitya V. of Valabhi bearing dste 
404-441 Samvat,A.D.348-:i85, reference is made to the campofvictoij 
fixed at Godhrahaka and this may be the modern Goiihra,^ No otlief 
early mention of the diatrict has been traced. Ch^mpfineris md to 
have been founded in the seventh century (647} in the reign o( 
Van Rfij, the first ruler of Anhilvidft. In the end of the thirteenU 
century (1297) the Cliohfinn retreating from Khichivada before thf 
Mnsalmans under A)4-ud-din Khilji became lords of the ooaotij. 
Their sway lasted til! the conquetit of Champiner by Mahmud Begai 
in 1484, During the next fifty years the neighbourhood of theritj 
would 8eem to have been one of the richest parts of Gujaiit 
Barbosa (1614} describes it as full of well tilled fields and nch la 
all products. So too the author of the Mirat-i-Sikand ri (Ifill) * 
eloquent in praise of its fruits, its mangoes the best in the kingdom, 
and its sandalwood so plentiful as to be used in house building. 
Deserted by the court before the middle of the sixteenth century 
(1636), Chdrnpaner' had by its close become ruined, and much of 
the country had fiillen into wilds and forests. Under the MogbJ 
Emperors (157iJ-1727) Godhra became the district head quart«t 
But, unlike the rest of Gujarat, the Panch Mahiils seem never to haw 
prospered under the Viceroys or regained their lost cuhivauon (f 
wealth. Occasionally an Emperor or a Viceroy in travelling ffoa 
Milwa to Gujarat passed through the district.^ But its chief mentiao 
in the seventeenth century is as a hunting ground for wild elephant*' 

In 1727 Krishuaji, foster son of Kantaji Ka<lam Bande, attadroi 
Champaner, levied a regular tribute, and seems to have held ti» 
country till about the middle of the century Champaner waa seiui 
and the Panch Mahdis annexed by Sindia.* Though tlie ciiadd of 
Pav^gad was taken by the British in 1803 they made no attempfclD 



• mrvev 1500 (!lS4n.) Cbimpiner wu th« C«Btit^ 

thirteen distriotB ; Haveli, Dilol, Udhiuireh, Jilidreh. TiniorBaanBll, Cb«» 

ChAmp^er, Dubwl. SonkrtUi, Suioli, Mobun. JaniiiDg^, W&lehbud.ona Oiriutow* 

Zomiadire. All trauea of Todur M&I'b Burvey had been lost, Mifat-i-Ahniadi UBA 

Gov. (iev. Boo. M, Vol. II. of 1821, 678. 
a J&han^ir passed in 1617 wbon Sir T. Roe wu with his ciunp. Mid ^htfa Jditoin 

lOi!) when, nt Uubsd, Auraugleb wu )>om. 
' Ouonf the OTentB of interest rororded in 1645 is the c^nre oF tevtotj-tblt 

olepbtmta in the forests of Dahad snd iJhlmpniiBr. Watson's History of Oujiri^ Ti- 
ft See Cbimpaner. Mo detftila have baen procurodof Sindil'«conquB«lotth»ftW 
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jopy or administer the lands of the district, Even the citadel was 
Aored to Sindia in the next year and remained in his bands till 
I 1853 the district was transferred to the British. During tliis 
time, as an outlying part of Sindia'a domain, the management of the 
Panch Mahals was very loose and unsatisfactory.' In 1825 the 
greater part of the eastern division was covered with forest,' and 
thoDgh some advance wax afterwards made, in 1853 when the 
Fanch Mahals were transferred to the British they were etill in a 
»ery backward state. 

IjUader British rule order was established and with two exceptions 
p been maintained. The exceptions are an inroad of mutineers in 
""3 and a NAikda risings ten years later. 

I 1858,^ after his defeat at GwaSior, at the close of the mutiniea 
Morthern India, Tatiii Topi moved rapidly towai'ds the Deccan. 
t chiefs of Jamkhandi and Nargund had been in treasonable 
tpondence with the rebel chiefs in the North- West and had 
mked their aid. It is more than probable that if Tatia Topi had 
i the Deccan in force, there would have been a general insurrec- 
» of the Maritha population. Tatid's march to the Deccao soon 
med the character of a flight. He was closely pressed by two 
IHmiis tinder Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and a very compact 
I enterpriziug little field force commanded by Colonel Park, 
blonel Park's own regiment, the 72nd Highlanders, many of the 
*, mounted on cameln, formed the main fighting power of this 
His indefatigable enei^ in the pursuit of the enemy allowed 
rest, and eventually brought them to bay at Chhota Udepur. 
^'earing to face the opeu country of Berar with such an 
iTincom promising enemy in pursuit, Tatia recrossed the Narbada at 
Chikalla and marched towards Baroda. He had, by means of an 
agent named Ganpatrav, for 8ome time been in communication with 
the Bhfiu Saheb Povir, a brother-in-law of His Highness the GaikwSr, 
end had been led to expect aid from the Baroda Siirdars and the 
'""likors of the Kaira and Rewa Kantha districts. Immediately it 
jame known that Tatia had crossed the Narbada, troops were put 
motion from Kaira, Ahmedabad, and Deesa for the protection 
Sie eastern frontier of Gujarat. Captain Thatcher, who had 
•ded to the command of the irregular levies raised by Mr. 
p&bnmer in Kaira, was ordered to hold Sankheda with the 
rulars and two of the Gaikwar's guna. He was afterwards 
i by Captain Collier's detachment of the 7th Regiment N. I., 
bil back from Chtota Udepur on the approach of the enemy. 
ffopi at this time commanded a formidable force composed 
_ I^ts of many mutinous Bengal regiments. He bad also been 
. by a mixed rabble of Villayatis, Rohillas, and Rajputs, who 
followed bis forttme in hopes of plunder. The Nawab of Kamona, 
Terozsha, and a Maratha Sardar, who was known as the Eav S&heb, 
1 subordinate commands. Each fighting man was followed by 
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one or more ponies laden with plunder which greatly impeded their 
movements. It was chiefly owing to thia that Colonel Park irm 
enabled to overtake the rebels and to force tliem into action. 

On reaching Chhota Udepur the troops of the Bija fratemiied 
with the enemy, and Captain Collier having evacnated the town, 
Titia Topi was allowed to occupy it without opposition. He had 
intended to halt at Chhota Udepur to recruit hia men and to develop 
bis intrigues with the Baroda Sardars, bnt Park gave him no reBptt& 
On the 1st December 1858, he fell upon Tatia's rebel force and 
defeated it with great slaughter, his own loss being trifling. After 
this defeat there was great confusion in the ranks of tlie insnrgents. 
Tdtia Topi abandoned his army and did not rejoin it till it had 
reached the forest lauds of PArona. Discipline, which had always been 
lax, was now entirely thrown aside. The must«r roll of one of Tdlii^ 
cavalry regiments was picked up and showed that out of a strengQi 
of 300 sabres there were only sixteen present for duty. The rebd 
force separated into two bodies, one doubled back and pliinderad 
Park's baggago, which had fallen far to the rear, the other under 
Ferozsha entered the Pauch Mahals and looted Bariya, Jhdlod, I^mdi 
and other villages ; Godhra being covered by Mutcr's force was not 
attacked. Park's force was b<] disabled by the plunder of its bagg*^ 
and by long continued forced marches, that it was compelled to halt 
at Chhota Udepur, but General Somerset took np the pursuit un) 
rapidly drove Tatia from the Panch Mahals. He fled in the directiOB 
of Salumba. The Th^kor of that place was in arms, and T^tia M 
doubt expected support from him, but the Tliakor was too oaatioiis 
to join what was then evidently a hopeless cause. On reaching 
Nargad on the 20th February 1859, Ferozsha made overture* is 
surrender, and a week later 300 cavalry and a mixed force of 15W 
men under Zahnr Ali and the Molvi Vazir Kh£n laid down tfadt 
arms to General Mitchell. They were admitted to the benefit of llv 
amnesty. The remnant of Tdtia's force fled to the north-e-ast 

In October 1858, instigated by the intrigues of the Bhda SAeb 
Povdr, the Sankheda Naikdaa,' a very wild forest tribe, took V^ 
arms under Rupa and Keval Naiks, and after having plundered the 
outpost, thami, at Narukot, attacked a detachment of the 8tll 
Regiment N. I. under Captain Bates at J4mbagboda. They wert 
repulsed with considerable loss after a desiUtory fight during tbfl 
greater part of two days. On the arrest of Ganpatrav, the Bhiv 
Saheb'a agent, this troublesome insurrection would probably ham 
collapsed, but the Niiikdas were joined by a number of VilUyat^' 
matchlock men, the fragments of TatiA's broken force, who encooTBgei 
them to hold out. They occupied the very strong country behr^ 
Chdmp&ner and Narukot, and kept up a harasBing warfare, plonderintf 
the villages as far north as Godhra. 

A field force commanded by the Political Agent of the Bevk 
Kantha, Colonel WallacOj was employed against the Naikdaa dorine 
the cold weather of 1858, and in one of the frequent skirmishes wita. 
the insurgents Captain Hayward of the 1 7th Regiment N. I. 
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•BTeraly woanded by a matchlock ballet on January 28th, 1859. Chapter Vlt 

Tbe only snccess obtained by the Niikdas was the surprise of HaaaaQ History. 

Ali'a company of Husaoin Khfio'e levy. Tho Subhedar had been Britinh 

orderedto protect the labourers who wero employed in opening the 1S53-1!>T9^ 

pass near the village of Sivrajpnr, but the duty was very distasteful 

to him, and his son deserted with twenty-four men on the march 

to Sivrajpnr. They were suddenly attat^ked by a mixed force of 

Makranis and Naikdds. Seven men including the Subhedar were 

killed and eleven wounded without any loss to the enemy. The 

Sulihedar neglected to protect his camp by the most ordinary 

precautions and his men appear to have behaved badly. They fled 

without firing a shot directly they were attacked. But little 

progress had been made in pacifying the Naikdiis till Captain Richard 

Bonner was employed to raise and organize a corps composed 

chiefly of Bhila with their head quarters at Dohad in the Panch 

Sfsb^U. Captain Bonner's untiring energy and moral influence 

Boon reduced the Naikdas to eubmiseion, Rupa fvaik laid down 

his arms and accepted the amnesty, March lOth, 1859, and Keval 

N4ik followed his example soon after. 

After ten years of quiet and steadyprogress, in 1868, the Ndikdfe 
again rose in revolt. Towards the close of 1867, Joria, a Naikda of 
the village of Vadek about IJ miles north-west of Jambughoda, 
began to act as a Bhagat or inspired man. Giving ont that he 
was Parameshvar. or the supreme lord, he claimed to have the power 
of working miracles, preached the purest morality, made converts, 
and for a man of his position showed a surprising knowledge of 
Hinda mythology and ritual.* So great was his success that to 
be allowed to come near him was thought a high favour, and 
numbers of worshippers, some of them men of good caste and 
position, followed him from place to place seeking his blessing. 
Aboal the middle of January 1868 Joria gained a most useful 
adherent in Rupsingh Gobar, proprietor of Dandi^pur. A 
jArdoned rebel and outlaw, Rupsingh, though a Naikda and 
imeducated, from his natnral ability, shrewdness, and tact had gained 
mach power over the people of his tribe. Under his influence Joria, 
leaving his scheme of moral reform, agreed to join in raising a 
kingdom of which Joria should be the spiritual and Rupsingh the 
temporal head. Joria's birthplace, the village of Vadek, was chosen 
08 the royal seat. A joint court was established and revenue 
collected, partly from religious gifts and fines, partly by the levy of 
transit dues. Of these doings and of the lu'companying locid 
excitement, the native officials took no notice and sent no word to 
H^e Governor's Agent then in a distant part of the district. Before 
I'long the new rulers took more open steps to advance their power. 
* 1 the end of January Rupsingh revived an old claim to share in the 
irenne of Rajgad, a police station near Narukot. His claim was 

K;-t He held spiritunl ivnrt, himsslf nupreine, and under liiio numy grodea of lowtt' 
laaoid MttendaDtB, Rupsingh bU chief supporter giving up hU dikughtera to plaj the 
~' of Gopis. So elkbonite wiu bis scheme tbat it Beemed too vork of some 
n or retigious beggar. After his cajiture every eifart was made to trKM) 
nhetp. But there w*s uotbiiig to show that Joria hmi aot himaelf worked out 
l~aU the details. 
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•Chapter 711. rejected. A few days after (Febniary 2nd) collecting a bod; <f 

History- Naikdas and bringing Joria BhagHl witli him Rnp^iingb came i^ 

Britiib, Rfijgad, Leaving the Naikdiis and Joria rmtside of the bambo(» 

1B53-1STS. pallisade, Kupsingh and his aona went into thu station and invitiss 

Sdiida Bitinfi, the Makrani garrison to go out and see the holy personage, seaUa 
laes, tbemselves beside the commandant and some other officers of U19 

past. After a time the talk ran on Joria'a spiritual power and 
pretensiona. One of the officials holding out his closed band askeil 
in jeat if the divinity coold tell what was in hie hand. ' There la 
death in it,' shouted Galdlia, Rnpsingh'a eldest aoD, and drawinp 
his Bword cut the man doiiVTi. The commandant escaped throngba 
window and the Makrani guard, outside of the stockade aod 
unarmed, fled. The Naikdas swarmed in, broke open the treasure 
cheat and ransacked the place. 

Rupsingh lost no time in following up this success. Jiimbnglioji 
about fourteen miles from Rajgod, though a place of no strength, wu 
thechief post in the neighbourhood with sguardof about thirty armed 
police. To the commandant of this post Rupsingh sent word : 'Bbkfl 
ready to fight, for Rupsingh is on the way. On February 4th sbotit 
three in the afternoon, seeing bands of Naikdas coming towards tlw 
station, the Jambughoda commandant drew up his men oppo<:ite as 
opening in the fence. From the advancing crowd threu Bh^at* 
consecrated champions, their bare bodies smeared with red poin^ 
came forward, shot arrows, and grasping their swords rushed at tltf 
stockade. Aa they came the guard fired a volley, their bullets, so li^ 
said, dashing the paint off the champions' bodies but doing thera no 
harm. By this time the champions were within the enclosure, ul 
the panic-atruck police, leaving two of their number deatl, took la 
flight. The station was pillaged, the records torn, and the shops aaJ 
houses sacked. After- this the village of Jetpur, at the time the 
residence of the Chhota Ddepnr chief, was taken, the chief flyiogftV 
his life. Though successful, this attack on Jetpur did much to tStliu 
his followers' trust in Joria, Two of his wound-proof warriors wert 
shot dead. The Bhagat said they were not dead, and sent the bocUN 
to Vadek, declaring that if British troops came against them tbsf 
would rise and fight. But after a day or two at Vadek the faoM 
where the bodiea lay was burnt and, in spite of his explanation Ibtf 
the men had died because they had disobeyed his orders, the trtut 
in Joria's power was shaken. 

Hearing that the old outlaw Rupsingh was ' out ' and bad BsdEdd 
RAjgad, the Agent to the Governor and the Superintendent mA 
assistant superintendent of police,' then about eif;hty miles ofi in 
Dohad, sending an express to Baroda and Ahmednbad for milttWT 
aid, started wiih an escort of twenty-five of the Bhil corps and I7 
cross-couutry tracks pushed straight for Jambughoda. On the wsf 
they were met by news of the capture of Jambughoda, and as witi 
their small body of Bhils it was useless to enter tie disturbed country, 
BtHalol about twenty-five miles west of JAmbughoda they waitodtha 
arrival of the troops. On the evening of the llth, 200 men of tllA 

Se^rave SBperinteatlMV > 
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Bth Native Infantry, under the command of two Eui-opean ofEcera,^ 
me from Baroda, and on the same day tiie camp was joined by the 
e Commissiouer,' Next day (February, 12th), as 200 of the 6th 

itive Infantry were due from Ahmedabad, it was settled to leave a 
11 garrison in Halol and press on with the main body to Sivrdfpiir, 

but eleven miles east, on the way to JSmbughoda. Sivrttjpur 

as reached withont annoyance. Next day, the 13th, one of the 
Ahmedabad companies arrived at SivrAjpnrand the other marched 
to Rfijgad to join the Rewa Kdntha Political Agent.* During these 
days the Naifcdas at Vadek were full of the wildest trust and zeal. 
Almost every soul, for about twenty miles round, believed that the 
British Government was at an end, and that under Rupsingh and 
Joria a ilharatnraj or religious rule had begun. In their former 
fights with trained troops the Naifedas carefully avoiding the open, 
by sudden night attacks, had wearied their opponents. But now, 
as they seemed to have given up their old tactics, every effort was 
made to lose no time in letting them try the chance of an open fight, 
lisaving fifty of the 6th Native Infantry and twenty-five of the 
O^kwar's Makranis at Sivr^jpur, on the morning of the 15th the 
force advanced safely and without hindrance to Jambughoda. At 
Vadek the news that the greater number of the troops had left, 
emboldened the insurgents to attack Sivrnjpur, News of their design 
reached the garrison, and the position, nothing more than a bivouac 
under some large trees, waa strengthened by a cart barricade. 
At dusk with shouts of Rdm, R&m, the Naikdas poured out of the 
forest and led by one of their wound-proof warriors, shooting arrows 
jind firing matchlocks charged the camp. Met by a steady fire 
tJiey retired with loss, and before dawn after two more fruitless 
efforts, carrying their dead with them, they withdrew to Vadek.* 

Early on the same morning (Sunday, Pebrnary 1 6th) starting from 
Jimbughoda the British troops marched against Vadek.* On aearing 
the village small parties of Ndikdas were seen scattered over the 
kill aides and on the level ground. As the troops came closer one 
nan in bright yellow and red was conspicuous moving about with 
ft band of followers, some dancing in religious frenzy, others armed 
with bovra and arrows. At first uuconcerued, the leader and his 
band suddenly made for the hill. To cut off their retreat the cavalry 
led by Captain Macleod dashed forward. But two attempts to 
Rtrike the man in red and yellow failed and except the police 
iiispector and a native officer of the Poona Horse, the troopers, 
beUeviug that the Naikda leader had a charmed life, fell back. 



Chapter Vlt 
Eietory- 

Britiih, 



1 Captain Mocleod knd Lieatflnont Beaj. > Mr. Rogen. 

' Ttie Political Agent waa Major Bartoa ; the offioora in charge of the oompaniea 
Ckptftin Sibthnrpe uid Lieut. Buraes. 

* Of the gorrisoa aoae were killerl ; lix Makrinia and one of the 26th Natire 
Infaalry wero wonndoi Of the Niikdis twenty-eight were killed and wounded, 

•Theforoo was nn da r the command of Captain Macleod. It consiatadof a detach- 
cuat of H. M.'fl 26th Native Infantry ; a few of the 6th NatiTe Infantry ; fifty of the 
Gnjaric Bhil corps ; eighty Arabs from Baroda ; and about thirty mounted police. 
The European t^uera present were Captain Macleod, Liaut. Barnes, Lieut, Reay, 
Captain Segrava, Lieut Westmacott, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Propert Agent, 167, 
WHi February 1 — 
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Against the three anaided horsemen the N&ikd&s plied their arrows 
with such effect that the Ris^ld&r of the Poena Horse was killed and 
Captain Macleod twice narrowly escaped. Emboldened by this 
success the N4ikdds^ though the infantry were close upon them^ kept 
advancing^ till as their foremost men reached the bank of a water- 
coarse^ a shot from each of the three district officers laid low the 
leader in red and yellow and two of his chief supporters. With the 
loss of nine of their number the N&ikd&s fledj and the rising was it 
an end. 



The slain leader was at first thought to be Joria. But Joria lad 
escaped, and this was a deputy whom in token of his trust Joria ImI 
decked in his own clothes. Rupsingh's second son was among Ai ; 
killed and Rupsingh though he escaped was wounded. Order mi 
soon restored. The people, on the assurance that their misoondBGi 
would be forgiven, came in and settled in their villages. The tonf 
chief criminals, Joria the Bhagat, Rupsingh, his eldest son Galfliv 
and his minister were still at large. But by unceasing porsoit ip 
less than a month all were securea and after trial, were with ont.ajt 
Jori&^s spiritual champions who had taken an active pari in tlil 
sack of J dmbughoda, convicted and hanged.^ 

« 

1 This acooant is taken from Mr. Propert*s Report, Bom. Gov. P<^ Rea N a. lOt if j 
1868, aod from '*OurLitUe War with the Kiikdis.'' Corohill Magaant, XVdL 
626640. • , 
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LAND AOMINISTRATrON. 

IK ftre two periods in the British managGineiit of the Panch ChJiptn TUL 

; eight years (1853-1860) when they were held in charge for Land 

whneaa Sindia, aiideightfjen years (1861-187S) since they have Administration. 

rone of the British districts of the Bombay Presidency. m 

' years after order had been established in the Rewa and Maht Aoquisitioo, ^t 

ta districts, in the Paneh Mahals crime was unpunished and H 

nnredressed, and from the weakness of their ruler the Panch ^H 

were a source of danger and annoyance to the neighbouring ^H 

, In 1852 the Bombay Government pressed for some change ; ^H 

wmplaints were, by the Governor General's Agent, laid before ^H 

less Sindia, and an arrangement made that for ten years the ^H 

should bo placed under the charge of the Kews Kantha ^H 

lal Agent who, with the surplus revenue, was to forward a ^H 

financial statement to the Governor General's Agent at ^H 

This proposal was approved by the Government of India ^^| 

Fane 1853), and under orders from the Government of Bombay ^H 

Fulljames (iiOth July 1853) took the district under his ^H 

•e the ten years were over. His Highness Sindia, tn oschange ^H 

ids near Jhansi, on the 19th March 18G1,' banded over the ^H 

Mahals to the British Government. In the eighteen years ^H 

•ve Bince passed three changes have been made in themanage- ^H 

pf the disti'ict. For a little more than thi-ee years (March ^M 

May 1864) the Panch Mah4!s continued part of the Rewa ^H 

ft Political Agent's charge ; they were then transferred to Kaira ^H 

ilaced under the management of an officer styled the First ^H 

int Collector, and Agent to the Governor.' In 1877 a scheme ^H 

motioned for making the Panch Mah&ls a separate collectorship ^M 

iving the Collector political charge of the Rewa Kantha states. H 
^gh placed under the charge of an Assistant Collector and Staff. ■ 

Bally part of Kaira, from their backward state and the H 

hr and ignorance of the people, the judicial system in force in I 

British districts has not been introduced into the Panch Mahfils. I 

ininal matters, courts up to the rank of District Magistrate's J 

Bare regularly constituted under the provisions of the Criminal ^t 

ureCoda Butaa Agenttotho Governor the powers of a Sessions H 

are vested in the District Magistrate and from his decisions and ^M 



Gen. Agent at Gwolior 444. 28th 
1 June 18S3. 
.Gov. LetUr 1130, ISth March 1S6I. 

Gov. Rea. 1658, 30th April 1864 
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K'fihaptfir Tin. orders appeals and references lie to QoYemment and not to theHJ^ 
Court, Similarly, in matters of civil justice, an appeal lies from the 
monsif' 8 decisions to the Agent to tho Governor, and from the Agent 
to Government. The present adminuitrative staff consists of the 
Agent to the Governor and his assistant in revenue charge of (JM 
Godhra and Kalol sub -divisions, who, in criminal mattero, is a fint 
class magistrate and in civil matters has power to hear appeslt 
from the decisions of munsifs. There is also a deputy collector ' 
revenue and magisterial chaise of the Dohad sub-division. 

Since its acquisition the limits of the district have not 
changed. The lands are distribnted over three sub-divisions, twft <X 
them including potty divisions. These form two gronps. GodhnmsA 
K&lol, with its petty division of HAlol in the west, generally tha 
charge of the covenanted assistant, and Dohad. with its petty divisimi 
of Jbalod in the east, the charge of the uncovenanted assistant. Theav 
officers are also assistants to the extra First Assistant Collector 
District Magistrate, and have nnder his presidency the chief manage 
meut of the different administrative bodies, local fond and munidpd 
committees, within the limits of their revenue charge. Under tin 
sapervision of the ejctra First Assistant Collector and his assii 
or deputy the revenue charge of each fiscal di\-isioo of tta 
district is placed in the hands of an officer styled mamlatdar. Then 
functionaries, who are also entrusted with magisterial powers, 
yearly salaries varying from £150 to £210 (Ra. 1600-Ils. 2100). Tiro 
of the fiscal divisions, Kalol and Dohad, contain each a petty division, 
j)e(a Md/in/, placed under the charge of an officer styled m&h&lkari. 
These mahalkaris, except that they have no treasuries to superintend, 
exercise the revenue and magisterial powers generally entmsted to 
a mamlatdar. The yearly pay of each of the mahalkaris is £7i 
(Rs. 720). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 63S GovennDflffl 
villages is entrusted to 801 headmen, of whom ten *B 
stipendiary snd 791 hereditary. 342 of the hereditary headmen 
perform revonue duties only, and eighty-one attend to matters of 
police only. Of the stipendiary pa(cZjt one attends to police dutyonlt, 
while nine stipendiary and 368 hereditary headmen are eotmsUd 
with both revenue and police functions. As regards tho omolDmoiU 
of these headmen and of other village servants, except acconntoots, 
and yearly or half-yearly messengers, as the whole district hu niit 
been surveyed, details are not available. 

Village accountants, laUiis, who nnder the headmen keep tl>§ 
village accounts and draw up statistical and ot.her retnnSi 
number in all 130 orabout one accountant forevory five villages. Manj 
villages held on pi-oprietary, tMukddri. leasehold, or similar teanm 
have no accountants, Their yearly salaries paid in cash, averagin| 
£14 6s. (Rs. 143), vary from £ I 16s. to £1 (Rs. 18-Rs. 10), an 
represent a total yearly charge of £1867 {Rs. 18,670). Under tb 
b^^men and accountants are the village servants 766 in nnmbei 
rdvaniag, pagU, koh-a h, o,qA havdldars. They are liable both ft) 
ind for police duties. Tho messengers, hardhldn, are moatl 
'"vaiiids and others generally Kolia and Bhii 
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p the measengers, most of these servants are paid in land. 
, the survey is finished the value of their holdings cannot be 
Krtainod. 
le meaaengera, haviilddrs, are paid in cash at the monthly rate of 
(Rs. 5) each. Of these, eleven arc employed for the whole year, 
' 18 tor six months, from Jandary to Jnne. The total yearly 
e on account of the^o messengers amounts to £425 (Rs. 4250). 
■early cost of the village establishment who are paid in cash is as 
rs : Village accountants £1867 (Rs. 18,670) and village servants 
1 M25 (Ra. 4250), total £2292 (Ra. 22,920.) This, exclusive of the 
^heavier charges on account of the rent-free lands, represents a > 
charge of £3 11*. Wd. (Rs. 35-15-0) on each village, or about 8| per 
cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 

When (1853) His Highness Sindia handed over the Panch Mahals 
to British management, the greatest disorder prevailed. For years 
thB district had been in the hands of revenue contractors, who so 
long aa they paid the amount they had bid, were allowed to manage 
itlie district as they chose. Under them was a mOitary force, 
aibandi, distributed through the district in outposts, thtindii. The 
contractors realized their revenue demands from the heads of single 
Tillages, from chiefs and large landowners who held several villages, 
and from speculators who contracted for the revenue of village 

Enpa. In the unsettled state of the district most of the 
fer landowners and sub- con tractors had engaged mercenaraes 
. in several instances had attacked and driven away the chief 
eontractor'a militia outposts. As the chiefs seldom willingly paid 
their tribute sureties were required. These in the absence of 
any body of rich merchants were generally men in a high position in 
the chief contractor's forces. In return for their service as sureties 
these mercenaries exacted interest from the chiefs at from 24 to 
36 per cent, and if he could not pay billeted on him a certain number 
of men.^ This was the general state of things in all pai-ts of the 



i 



I The foUoHUig ore examples. Tlio Thilknr of Sonipur suath-eaBt of Pivi^d a 
proprietor of (ortj villngea chiefly waata was inilobtad to the leaderB o£ two 
merMQuy guigB. Ooe bad a cluiiii uf £43U (Bs. 4.^'JO) Aud antil Ihis waa cleared tb« 
tatste had, at a yearly cost of £54 {Rs. 540), lo keep httn and his men. The other 
oeditor claimGd £511 (Rs. 5110) and failiug payment was entitled to siipport at ■ 
yearly coat of £52 1RB.5S0). Together the two charges oane to £106 (Ri. lOtiO) oa 
anestite nrhoae whole yearly revenue waa not more than £160 (Rs. 1600). To help 
lo free bim from debt thigcbjef was, on the security of bia land, grsnted b, lota (u 
tS3 (Rs. 830). 

Tbe ThA,lior of Eanjeri waa indebted to three different leaders of mercenariea whose 
ol aims amounted to £790 (Rs. 7900), the cost of whose keep waa £193 (Ra. 1930). He 
«a«^anleda1oBnof£330{lla. 3300) on security of his lands. 

The Thakot of Bhimaria, a mere boy without male relativea, was deeply in debt. 
On? JamdidAT had a claim upon him for £29S (Its. 2980) for which be was entitled to 
rwwive in wages £54 (Bb. 540) a year. 

The Th4korotMehloI,a man of extreme imbecility, was heavily in debt partioolarly 
to two leaden of meroenHrieB who kept him almost a prisoaer in bis owo house. To 
one he owed £6S6 (Ra. 5SG0) and to the other £50 (Ra. 500) and he was obliged to 
pay them in wages £143 (Rs. 1420) a year, (lovernmeat took charge of the estate and 
guaranteed tha repayment o{ the loan at 6 per cent interest. 

The Zacntndir of Tinda was indebted for loans of money and arrears of pay t.0 the 
' Client of £969 CR". 9690) : he was bonnd to pay £ISO (Rs. )200)syaar to these men. 
Od ibe security of his lands he was grimled a loan of £303 (Rs. 3030. ) 
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district. In Dohad other causes vaade the disorder mora 
complete. A large number o£ tlie villages h»d been farmed 

to some families of Vanjiria. In their esactiona the Earni»r« 
encroached on the private lands of some Rajputs, who finding 
no redress and, having one of their number ill-used by the 
Vanjaras' mercenaries, went into outlawry, and capturing the 
Vanjara killed hira. To avenge hia death the Vanjara'a relatioiu 
collected naercenary troops, and disorders were iricreased by tlie 
attacks of some village headmen who had joined the outlaws. So 
lend were the complaints that Sindiil'a Government sent a special 
agent to quiet the country. The agent allowed the outlaws to retnrn 
to their vill^es, but left without making any settlement with the 
Vanjar&s. They, intent on vengeance, raised fresh troops and. 
Beized two of tho outlaws. At this time the Tnanat;ement of tha 
district was made over to the British. At first the Vanjdra IiecWne| 
more insubordinate. He refused to give up hia prisoners or to 
disband hia followers, and would neither pay revenue nor let it }» 
collected. He attacked a Government post and rescued a thief from 
the custody of the police. On news of these disorders the Political 
Agent, with a special escort of fifty men, advanced to Godhra. And 
the Vanjaras and other malcontents finding that the Briti^ 
GtJvemment had taken charge of the district, came in and except one 
Jamadar who absconded, and a few who refused to givo aecuriUi 
submitted their disputes to be settled by the Political Agent. Ui 
their new agreements the larger land-holders engaged to etnplojr 
no armed persons without the sanction of the Political Agent, aaA. 
by making them advances on the security of their estates, help waa 
given to those who would take it, to compoand the Junadin^ 
claims.^ 

When the management of the district was made over to the Brilaa^ 
the chief revenue contractor recovered therevenueby several different 
systems of settlement. Except those in the hands of the larger lani- 
holdors, who paid a lump sum fixed by a guess at their probable 
revenue, most villages were represented by their headman who *« 
made responsible for an amount fixed on a rough calculation oi 
what the village could pay, and what it had before paid. Otlier 
villages were let in groups to sub-contractors on five-year lauei, 
with yearly increasing rents. In other cases the division of crop* 
and levy of a plough cess fixed by the district revenue snperintendnt 
or dcsdi, varied according to the cast« of the cultivator from 4t. ta 
£1 10s, (Rs. 2-Rs. 15} a plough, or, at the rate of seven acres (15 
bigkds) to a plough, a bigha rate of from 'id. to 2s. (2 anna«-Be. 1]- 
When spice, sugarcane, and other rich crops were grown, an eitre 
cess was levied. In villages where a division of cropa waa in force 
the Government share varied from a third to a half. 

Under British management the position of the large landlords, 
Th4kors and Talukdars, has as far as possible been left nncfaangid. 
These proprietors are chiefly Kolis, locally known as Thakors and 
T£tukd4rs. Their estates, varying in size from a share in one villags 
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to a group of forty or fifty viila^ea, are pretty generally distributed Chapter TIH. ' 
over the whole of the Fanch Mah&la, aud are perhaps most uumerous Lud 

ID the western sub 'divisions. The steps taken iii 1853 to free tbem Administratloii^ 
frun] liieir bondage to the leaders of the mercenary troops were for Bevanao I 

the time succeaaful. But their carelessness and want of thrift, Svrtem. 

together with their practice of dividing their lands equally amongst 
all the members of the family, have led to many of them falling into 
a state of much poverty. The only villages of this class into which 
any change has as yet been introduced, are twenty-three Kdlol 
mehvdH villages, whose lands were surveyed and their Government 
rental fixed in 1873,' In other parts of the district the rental mid 
the introduction of British rule has been continued. The 
landlord's relations to his tenants have in no way been changed. 
There is no fixed system of recovering rents. The mode of realizing 
them, and the ajnount realized, differ not only in the various estates, 
bat even in different villages in the same property. In one respect 
the practice would seem to be the same over the whole district, 
the proprietor never turns out his tenant. 

One point that very early came to notice in the management of 
Government, hhdUa, villages was the very largo area of alienated 
laod.' An iiiquiiy made in 1853-54 showed that the possession of 
inach of this land was supported by no regular title deeds, and, 
niiere deeds were produced, they showed that the land had been 
boagbt or taken in mortgage from people who had paid the 
Government assessment or were bound to perform certain services. 
"Hie results of this inquiry were laid before Ris Highness Sinditi'a 
Government. Bat as they did not approve of such a course no steps 
Were taken to resume illegal alienations.' In 1865 claims to 
ftlienations were registered and classified. And in 1872 a set of 
Iralea was drawn up for the settlement of claims.* These rules 
provided that lands alienated for religious or charitable porposea 
■boold be continued, either if their value was allowed for in the 
otchange of territory with Sindia, or if between 1853 and 1860, they 
fere recognized as rentfree ; that personal grants free from a 
tipulation of service should on payment of one-eighth of the full 
1-cntal be continued, either if their value was allowed for in the 
exchange with Sindia, or if between 1853 and 1860 they were 
xeeognized as rentfree and registered in 1865; that unless the claim 
aeemed entirely unfounded, lands registered in 1865 should be 
txmtinued on payment of a quttrent of one quarter to one half of the 
sarvBj assessment ; that village officers' claims should be settled 
under the rules for village officers' emoluments ; and that, unless one 



' As the hntilers refased the conditionn offered by Oovenunent, the I'ilUges luire 

MA (1K7S] mule thdha or Goveramont. 

> Tlw foUowiag details show how nmuh of the Panoh MiUiila land it Domiiully 

•MMted. In KAlol ( 1S36) & snrvey o[ 32 villages showed 29,206 bighdi of rentpsying 

_m1 1S,2U3 of quit or retitfrea luid (Major Wallace 71A., 13th i^eptember 1856) ; 

in Oodhn (I860) of 52,127 %A(1« surveyed, 24,367 were quit or reutfree : tho turvey 

rthe wholeof K4Iol (ISTDahon-aof 80,651 acres, 19,047 •jnit or reutfree, and Uw 

odtara (1674) survey shows 25,389 out of 101,925. _ 

* MUor BocUb si 1, 6th December 1860. 

t Got. Bm. iSS$, 19th September 1378. 
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I Chapter VIII nf them proved his right in a civil court, land claimed by aevenl 
Land persons bat not in the posaeaaion of any of them, should be fully 

Dioutration. asyeased. Under these rules, since 1&72, the alienations are b^n^ 
gradutilly settled. 

For the collection of rents from GoTemment lands, when tli4 
headman was unwilling to become responsible, an accountant 
appointed and their rents recovered from the cultivators direct, 
other respects the systems in force at the time of transfer were tor 
some years continued unchanged. Between 1855 and 1858 some 
villages of Godhra and Kalol were roughly surveyed, and with tlio 
view of introducing a cash acre-rate, experienced headmen were 
brought from Kaira, and fields classified according to the quality 
of their soil, their position, and the caste of their caltivators. Boi 
the changu was limited in Godhra to the town and five Tillages, uS 
in Kd!ol to the town and fifteen villages. 

rrey System. ^^Iien, in 1861, they became a British district the Panch Uabila 

were thought too backward for the regular survey. Since thai 
as tillage has spread and the district become more settled, tha 
survey has been introduced, into K6\ol in 1871 and into Godhw 
in 1874. Dohad has also been surveyed. But as the two la«t 
seasons have been niifavourable, the new rates have not yet been 
introduced. The result of the introduction of survey rates into Ealfii 
was in the best dry crop lands a slight acre rise from 5s. llj<t 
to 6s. (Rs. 2-15-7— Ra. 3) ; in the beat garden landaafall from £2 19i, 
Sitf. to 18a. (Rs. 29-10-l~R8, 9), and in the best rice lands a riw 
from lis. 10|d. to £1 As. (Es. 6-15-3— Rs. 12). In Godhra all t^ 
rates were lowered; the best dry crop from 5a. lljd. to 3t.id. 
(Rs. 2-15-5— Rs. 1-12-0), the best garden from £1 14». 0^. to fa 
(Hs. 17-0-3— Rs. 3), and the best rice from lOs. 4|rf. to7«. U 
(Ra. 5-3-1 — Ra. 3-12-0.) The financial result was in Katol an iaorstw 
from £4603 16s. 6id. (Rs. 46,038-4-6) to £5484 2». (Ra, 54,841) 
orl9 percent, and in Godhra from £3916 2s. (Rs. 39,161) lo IS93J 
98. lOid. (Rs. 39,274-15) or 0-29 per cent. The following tie 
statements give the chief details : 
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since the district came under tbeir control, one of the chief aima 

f-British ofBcera haa been to attract settlers to the Panch Mahals 

;waste lands. Id 1862 the Political Agent was of opinion that, on 

account of the wild Ndikda neighbourhood, and because of its 

unhealthy climate, there was little chance of getting strangers to settle 

in Halol, and that Kalol in the west, and Dohad and jhaJod in the 

eaat, offered settlers inducement enough without any special help 

from Govemroent, To Godhra, he thought, some effort should be 

made to attract colonists. Accordingly an agent on £2 {Rs. 20) a 

month was for one year employed to collect colonists,' and small 

settlers, on their promise to build good houses and not leave the 

[district for ten years, were offered timber and land rentfree for two 

ftre, the rent rising to one-quarter in the third, one-half in the 

h, three- quarters in the aeventh, and full rates in the ninth year. 

■ettler able to found a village was, if he wished it, to be made 

idman, and for every ten acres (twenty bigfids) brought under 

bge, was to receive one acre rentfree.* In 1864 lands were 

»red at Is. a bigha with, if they were covered with brushwood, 

aission for one year, and to encourage new villages. Government 

Dtnised to help the foanders by granting timber and by sinking a 

81. These terms failed to tempt colonists, and in 18(i6 tosmallaettlers 

id waa offered 'rentfree for three years and then for four more 

Ittlf tlie regular assessment.' In addition to these concessions, 

■ge settlers were, tor every twenty blijkds brought under tillage 

Ithin seven years,* offered the gift of one bigha of rentfree land. 

nder these terms in the three following years a considerable number 

•ettlers took up land.* But they were all poor men, chiefly Bhila 

id Kolia. As jet the offer was not tempting enough to overcome 

B dislike of Kaubis of position and capital to leave Eaira for the 

Id and unhealthy Mah41a. A new set of rules was accordingly 

awn up* in 1870. With some slight changes they are still in 

fca. These rules provide : 

1 Bom. Got. Rea. 175S, end May 1SS2. 
a Bom. Gov. Kei. 1T6S, 2fid May ISe2. 
J Bom. Gov. Rea. 1891, 23rd May 186& 

* Bum. Gov. Eea. 2066, aist May 1869. 

> LoMca vers given Qndor the ralea of ISSG for cnlonizing leveral dewrtod 
Uges inch as Chandan, laarvidi, Chabatipur, and SaliBiiali in the Godhra lub- 

* Bom. Gov. BeBoIutiobB Nob. 5B34, 26Ui November 1870 ; 37S4, 3rd Jnly 1S71, 
ll4S41, ITth AuguBt 1875. 
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rter^Vin. That colonists bringing large bodies of settlers ahoald receive 

Lmi from 50 to 5000 acres of land ; that ttey should hold it rent- 

istratioa. free for five years, and then pay Gd. (4 as.) an acre till tha 
^ tenth year, then \g. (id. (12 as.), or if less, the survey rat«, till the 
twenty -fifth year when the land would be re-aaaessed; tiat 
every fifth year an additional fourth of the whole area should bs 
brought under tillage, and that security should be furnished. 
Grants of rentfreo land were also promised,' the trees were with 
few exceptions banded over to the settler, and provision mode for 
Government aid in building village offices and wells. 

Small settlers were at the same time offered grants of land up tv 
fifty acres rentfree for five years. 

Though even these inducements have not been enough to bring 
any large number of the better class of settlers into the Pwui 
Mahils, steady but slow progress haa been made. An account has 
already been given (page 227) of the arrival in 1877 of a large body 
of colonists to settle in the rich lands near P&vagad. Tlits, in spite 
of very great difficulties, has to some extent proved a snccess anj 
has cleared of forest and brushwood a large tract of rich land. The 
opening of the railway to PAli has greatly lessened the distance 
between the western pai-ts of the district and central Gujanit, and 
with more prosperous seasons than the two last, a steadily increasing 
number of colonists may be looked for. 

*'■ Attention was early directed to the question of tramcit dtitie& 

Under Uis Highness Sindid's management the customs of each sab- 
division were separately farmed. In different parts of the district 
the same goods were chai-god diSerent rate."*. MerchaudiBe jiaaaiof 
by one route paid more than by another. Some classes of csrrien 
were charged the full amount, while others wore so favoured a« to 
have practically a monopoly. Between 1856 and I8oS the dutiet 
were lowered and the mode of collecting Ihem simplified. Instead 
of being annoyed by constant petty demands, the trader might, with 
one payment, pass through the whole of Panch Maliils and Biriw 
territory. Town dues were abolished, grain and salt freed, •« 
many petty taxes* repealed. Under the new system traffic 
increased so greatly that, in spite of the lower rates, tho revenue roa* 
from £3632 (Rs. 3B,32U) in 1858 to £7819 (Rs. 78,190) in 1861.* 

With this large revenue as a local fund, roadmaking was rapidlj 
pressed on. But under the orders of Govermnent with the 



1 CoIoixtotB taking COO s<:rc8 were allowed a peraonol grant of twenty aorea ; IbM 
tfikiag from 500 lo 700 acr™. tliirty acres ; tboee from 700 to 900 marea, t/trtj teim 
tbiwe from 900 to inOO acres, fifty acres, and 6 more for every additiuu&l 100 mtm 
This grant wbs to be lirat mode ten ytart after tbe land was taken Bp, and wonU 
he in proportion to the land brought under tillage. Farther grants were piomiicd ■ 
the same manner at tbe close of the fifteentb and tweotieth years, 

^ Among those repealed were cBssea on braziers, linicbers, carpentera^ ontU 
sale of molnssea, on marriages, on foreign traders, on brokers, on bnobmakan, OS 
empty carts and unladen bullocks, on raw cotton and on vegetable sellerv. llqoT 
Wallace, 71 A.. 12th September 1856. 

S Tbodetailaaro, opium Kb. 10,377, timber Ea. 16,183, and other »rticIesR«.Bl,O0l 
total Rs. 78,190. 
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ktrodnctioa of the reveBtie survey the levy of transit dues ceases and Chapter VIU- 

e ordinary local fund eesa takes its place. Thia change has for Land 
a present caused a great loss of revenue. AdnmiiBtrB.tlon- 

e following are the chief details of the fourteen years ending ^^^^l^^^' 

EIiiI864the rainfall, twenty-five inches, was scanty, beginning late ^^^^| 

1 ending early. Rice failed almost entirely and maize partially. ^^^^| 

I district Ruffored from cholera. The revenue for coUeotion ^^^^| 

amounted to£22,12.5 (Bs. 2,21,25U) and remissions to £789 (Rs. 7890). ^^H 

The outstanding balance at the end of 31st July 1865 vrtm £1654 ^^^^| 

(Rs. 16,540). Millet' rupee pricea rose from twenty-six to sixteen ^^^^| 

fluids. ^^^^1 

f Iq 1865 the rainfall, twenty-five inches, was unseasonable and ^^^^| 

nty. But except rice, the crops were fair. Cholera of a fatal type ^^^^| 

I common. Tillage spread and the land revenue rose from ^^^^| 

IS,125 to £22,996 (Bs. 2,21,250-Rs. 2,29,960). £24 [Rs. 240) were ^^H 

^tted and £1713 (Rs. 17,130) left (31st July 1866) outstanding. ^^H 

t rupee prices fell from sixteen to twenty pounds. ^^^^M 

gjln 1866 the rainfall, thirty inches, though too soon over was ^^^^M 

Scient. The crops were good, and there was no epidemic disease. ^^^^| 

Le land revenue rose from £22,996 to £23,457 (Rs. 2,29,960- ^^H 

Bs. 2,34,570). £30 (Rs. 300) were remitted and £266 (Rs. 2660) ^^H 

left (3Ist July 1867) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from ^^^H 

twenty to thirty-one pounds. ^^^^| 

Elnl867 the rainfall, twenty-nine inches, was heavy especially in the ^^^| 

Bt. The crops and public health were good. The land revenue ^^^| 

3,458 (Rs. 2,34,580) was recovered without remissions or ^^^| 

tstandings. Millet rupee prices rose from thirty-one to ^^^H 

lAnty-five pounds. ^^^H 

pin 1868 the rainfall, thirty-five inches, began very early especially ^^^H 

1 the west and was at first very heavy. But the late rains failed ^^^^| 

and rice, millet, and some other grains were not more than half crops. ^^^^| 

Public health was good. The revenue rose from £23,458 to £24,767 ^^^| 

{Re. 2,34,5dO-Rs. 2,47,670). £91 (Rs.910) were remitted and £19 ^^H 

(Rs. 190) left (:31st July 1869} outstanding. Millet rupee pnces fell ^^^| 

from twenty-five to twenty-eight pounds. ^^^^| 

In 1869 the rainfall, forty-three inches, though heavy was ^^^H 

anseasouable. Exoept millet and maize the crops were good. In the ^^^^| 

hot months there was a bad outbreak of cholera. Land revenue ^^^^| 

rose from £24,767 to £26,636 (Rs. 2,47,670-Rs. 2,66,360). £93 ^^H 

(Rs. 930) were remitted and £415 (Rs. 4150) left (Slat July 1870) ^^H 

ontstanding. Millet rupee prices rose from twenty-eight to twenty- ^^^H 

two pounds. ^^^H 

B lo 1870 the rainfall, forty-one inches, was unaeaaonable, millet and ^^^^| 

kse yielding not more than half crops. Of £26,192 (Rs. 2,61,920) ^^H 



1 Millet is 6rt>j', FeniuiUaria spicahL 



iftpter^Vm the land revenne for collection, £161 (Rs. 1610) remained ontstaad- 
Land iQg ^t the end of the year. Millet rupee prices fell £rom twen^- 

mmstrartiou- two to twenty-six pounds. 

WM^eT?"^ In 1871 the rainfall, forty inches, was capriciona. In the mrf 

it did not begin till the close of Jnly, and throng'hont the district 
was too soon over. Except maize all the crops suffered. PoUio 
health was good. Of £27,043 (Rs. 2,70,430) the land revenue for 
collection, £11 (Rs. 110) were remitted and £470 (Rs. 4700) left 
(3l8t July ]b72) outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from twenty. 
six to twenty- He ven pounds. 

In 1 872 the rainfall, thirty -five inches, was seasonable and sal 
Of £26,523 (Rs. 2,65,230) the land revenue for collection. £M 
(Hs. 940) were remitted and £214 (Rs. 2140) left (3l8t Jnly 1873) 
outstanding. Millet rupee prices fell from twenty-aeven to tMrty-tiro 
pounds. 

In 1873 the rainfall, twenty-eight inches, at first favourable WM 
too soou over and the crops, especially rice, suffered. Public health 

was good. Of £25,715 (Rs. 2,57,150) the land revenue for 
collection, £2671 (Rs. 26,710) were left (Slat July 1874) outstanding. 
Millet rupee prices fell from thirty-two to forty pounds. 

In 1874 the rainfall, thirty-six inches, began rather late bnt 
afterwards was seasonable and sufficient with a good harvest, 
especially of rice. Public health was good. Of £26,109 (Rs. 2,61,090) 
the land revenue for collection, £197 (Rs. 1970) were remitted and 
£56 (Rs. 560) left (31st July 1875) outstanding. Millet rupee prices 
fell from forty to forty -eight pounds. 

In 1875 the rainfall, thirty-eight inches, was seasonable «ti 
favourable. The crops were excellent and pubhc health good. Of 
£26,497 (Rs. 2,64,970) the land revenue for collection, £48 (Rs. 480) 
were remitted and £82 (Rs. 820) left (Slst July 1876) ontstanaing. 
Millet rupee prices fell from forty-eight to fifty-four ponnds. 

In 1876 the rainfall, forty-four inches, was very heavy. The 
harvest was fair and public health good. Of £26,93* 
(Rs. 2,69,240) the land revenue for collection, £94 (Rs. 340) were 
remitted and £19 (Rs. 190} left (31st July 1877) outatandiog. 
Millet rupee prices rose from fifty-four to forty-sii pounds. 

In 1877 the rainfall, nineteen inches, was short and unseasonahle- 
Public health was good. But the scarcity was so severely fell 
among the poorer classes that towards the end of the season r^iin 
camps had to be opened. The rain har\-est was scanty and the 
cold weather crops almost entirely failed. Of £26,052 (Rs. 2.60.520) 
the land revenue for collection, £27 (Rs. 270) were remitted KtA 
£4609 (Rs. 46,090) left (31st July 1878) cntstanding. MiUet rupee 
prices rose from forty-six to thirty-six pounds. 

evBlopment, During the twenty-two years ending 1877 population has incrmsed 

from 143,596 in 1855 to 240,743 in 1872, or an advance of fi7-65 
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per cent ; cattle from 173,859 in 1857, to 254,262 in 1877, or 4624 
per cent; ploughs from 18,303 in 1857, to 37,141 in 1877, or 102*92 
per cent ; and carts from 61 29 in 1857, to 8349 in 1877, or 36*22 per 
cent. The land revenue has risen from £21,410 (Rs. 2,14,100) in 
1864 to £26,025 (Rs. 2,60,250) in 1878, or 21*55 per cent. Since 
1804r two municipalities, one dispensary and twenty-nine schools have 
lieen established and 170 miles of road have been opened. 
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Freaent Staff. 
Civil. 



JUSTICE. 

Ih Sindi&'s time tlie settlement of civil dispntes and the punish- 
ment of crime, were in the hands of the farmers of reveaae, or of tka 
Agent sent from Gwalior. At the introduction of British rule, ondar 
the Political Superintendent and his assistant, mdmlat-ddrB settled 
civil suits. The poUce was in the hands of an officer, amaUVir, wBo 
in big matters reported straight to the Political Superintendent 
and had power to imprison for fifteen days. The polioe amalddf 
was under the general control of a vi/imlahftir who coiijd imprison 
for one month and fine up to £2 10». (Rs. 25.} The assistant 
superintendent could give twelve stripes, imprison for six mnntbi 
and fine up to£10(RB. 100). Heavier cases went to the Superio- 
tendent. From time to time steps were taken to introduce tbs 
British system, and at present the working of the courts is guid«d 
by the criminal and civil laws in force in other British districts. 

For the disposal of civil suits there are at present two siibordin*l« 
judges, styled munsifs, one at Godhra and one at Dohad. The Godha 
jrtwiisi/ tries all Godhra, Kalnl, and Halol suits, and the Dohad mwM^ 
those of Dohad and Jhalod. Appeals from their decisions lie to 
the court of the Governor's Agent, and are by him genenlly 
transferred to his covenanted assistant who has power to hear tbao 
and whose decisions are subject to an appeal to Government. 

For the disposal of criminal cases there are officers of thitt 
grades : the Agent to the Governor ; the first class magistrates, mi 
the snhordinate magistrates. The Agent has the powers of ft 
Sessions Judge, sentences of death being submitted for tin 
confirmation of Government. The covenanted assistant has the 
powers of an assistant sessions judge. Other first class magistrates, 
and the subordinate magistrates have the powers ordinarily vestoj 
in officers of those grades. The criminal codes and laws have not. 
been introduced into the district, but all inquirieB are condoctsd' 
in their spirit ; punishments are inflicted under the provisions of ti». 
Penal Code, and all laws extended to the whole of British India an 
held to apply to the Panch MahAls. 

In 1854 the district was furnished with seven judges, who dectdei 
375 suits.' Six years later {I860) the number of courts remained tli« 



at £6020 i in 1858, 967 valued at fSOGR ; in 1859, 1022 valued at £3313 i ud ia 
I860, 1348 valued at £4959. The aventge valae of the tmU decided iaixa^ tbt 
eight fears ending 1877 wu, except in 1S76, on the increase, the figure* laDgiag 
between £6 lia. Sd. (Hi. 67-6} in 1870 and £6 16«. 9d. (Bi. 68.6) in 1877. 
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Ex-partf Deereri, 1S70-1S77. 



same, while the numberof suits rose to ISIS. In 1870 the number 
of courts was reduced to four, while the number of suits rose to 1758. 
Id 1877 there were four courts and 1353 decisions. Of the four 
courts, twOj those of the Agent and of his assistant, exercise appellate 
powers and try suits of more than £500 (Ra. 6000). 

Kach of the two mnngifs' courts has an averstge area of 797 square 
miles and a population of 12(tj371 souls. The average distance of 
the Godhra court from the six moat distant villages of its jurisdiction 
is thirty miles, and that of the Dohad court nineteen. The average 
natnber of cases decided during the eight years ending 1877 was 
1706 ; the highest was 1854 in 1873 and the 'lowest 1353 in 1877. 

Of the total number of cases decided during the eight years ending 
1877, 33-29 percent have 
on an average been given 
Bgainst the defendant in 
hia absence. The propor- 
tionofcasesdecidedinthis 
way would seem to have, 
during the same period, 
varied between 37'26 in 
1872 and 29-08 in 1876. 
Of contested cases only 
1935 per cent have, during 
the eight yeara ending 
1877, been on an average 
decided forthe defendant. 
With the exception of ] 870 
and 1871 when it was 25'35 and 22-80 per cent respectively, the 
proportion of cases decided in favour of the defendant varied during 
the same period of eight years, between 10-15 per cent in 1872 
«nd 21'52 per cent in 1876. In only four cases, or 0-29 per cent 
«jf the whole numberof suits decided in 1877, was the decree executed 
"by putting the plaintiff in the possession o£ the immovable property 
daimed. Except in 1876, when it was twenty-four, the number of 
taaes of this kind during the eight years ending 1877 varied from 
two in 1672 to nine in 1874. In 1 2-04 per cent of the decisions 
}>assed in 1877, decrees for money due were executed by the attach- 
ment or sale of property ; of these 5'54 per cent were, on an average, 
l>y the attachment or sale of movable and 650 per cent of immovable 
property. Compared with 1870, the 1877 returns of attachments 
or 8a,le8 of movable and immovable property show a rise from, 
thirty-one to seventy-five in the former and from thirty-five to 
cdgfaty-eight in the latter. 

^ftCompared with 1870, the number of decrees executed by the 
Kreat of thedebtor has fallen from 303 in 1870 to 130 in 1877. The 
ifclllllliii of civil prisoners has, except in 1872 and 1876 when it was 

«ix^-three ajid 215 respectively, risen from ninety-six in 1870 

to 130 in 1877: 
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^^mo^m?' '^^? following statement shows in tabular form the working 

the district civi courts during the eight years ending 1877 : 
PaiKh afaiuiU Civil CourU, 13T0-1S77. 



l^sss 



Fire officers, one at each of the sub-divisions, are t-nt;rast*d w 
the work of registration. Except the sub-registrar of Godhra H 
is special, these officers are the m^ualatdArB' or niahdlksria' hi 
clerks. Besides that of the First Assistant Collector aa distiio 
registrar and of his assistant or deputy, a special scrutiny is, imds 
the control of the Inspector General of registration and stampl 
carried on by the Gujardt registration inspector. The registraW 
retorns for 1877-78 show receipts of £125 (Ks. 1250) aud chai^MOl 
£160 (Rs. Il300),oralosaof £33(R8. 350). Of 444 the total nnmbW 
of registrations four were wills, six were papers affecting iDOTnbU 
and 434 affecting immovable property. Of the last class, besidW 
aixty-tliree miscellaneous instruments, six were deeds of gift, 213 
were deeds of sale and 147 were mortgages. The registCTPcl 
valae of the total immovable property transferred waa £15,^16 
(Rs. 1,58,760). 
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At preaent (1878) ten officers share the adminiBtration o£ criminal 
istice. Of these three are magistrates of the first class, and seven 
t the second and th.ii'd classea. Of the former two are covenanted ^ 
luropean civilians and one an nncovenanted Native. With regard 
> the local jurisdiction and powers of these magistrates, one o£ 
lem, the Agent to the Governor, is placed in a special position, 
ssted with the general eupervision of the district. Each of the 
ther two first class magistrates has an average charge of 797 
jnare miles and a population of 120,371 souls. In the year 1876 
le three first class magistrates decided 179 original and ninety-six 
ppeal cases. These officers have as First Assistant Collector, and his 
laistant and deputy, revenue charge of the parts of the district over 
hich they exercise magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrstea 
lere are seven with an average charge of 238 square miles and 
popolation of 34,391 souls. All are Natives. The total number of 
ritninal cases decided by them in 1876 was 678. Besides their 
wgisterial duties, five of these officers exercise revenue powers as 
i&mlatdars and mahalkaris and one is a sub-registrar of assurances, 
■here are at present no regular village poUce ; the matter is now 
nder the consideration of Government. 

The table of offences given below shows that during the seven years 
ading 1877, 983 offences or one offence for every 244 of the 
opnlation were on an average committed. Of these there were on 
n average six murders and attempts to murder ; three culpable 
omicides ; nineteen cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
reapoofi ; eighteen cases of dacoity and robbery; 936 or 95 per cent 
f the whole were minor offences. 

At the time of the transfer of the Panch Mahfils (1853) there 
rere many gang robberies and murders committed by large bands 
if Bhils belonging to different states and aJmost impossible to 
stch.' At first the number of offences reported was small. But 
rradually instead of taking the law into their own hands, the people 
legan to seek police help, and in spite of greater efficiency the 
inmber of recorded crimes steadily increased from 496 in 1 854 to 1186 
I860.'' The chief cause of the failure to put down crime was the 
sse with which bands of unsettled Bhils and N^ikdas could come, 
,tid Carrying off cattle, pass out of the Panch Mahals. Once over 
he borders the robbers were Safe, for there were no arrangements 
or recovering criminals from the neighbouring states. An attempt 
ras made t-o supply this want by the occasional meeting of the 
lewa Kantha Political Afient and an assistant of the Meyw^ 
Political Agent. But this system, never satisfactory, was given up 
n 1864 and since 1872 the recovery of offenders has been secured 
mder the Extradition Act (XI. of 1872). 

Under the management of His Highness Sindia, there was no 
•e^ulaj: pohco force. For the maintenance of order the district 



Chapter IX- 



i U«ior W&Ilue Its, 13th May I85S. 

% The total number of oSeocea wai 496 io I S54 ; 

^;S63ialSC8!l031 in 1S&9; vid 1186 in IseC 



Disss ; 1000 in 1836; 
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Clupt«r IX. was divided among officers styled j.^mddd^», each of whom 
Jastice- P**'! * lump sum from the Gwilior treasmy and w 

J, to keep a c«rtam namber of armed men, distribated orcr 1 

IBS3-IB77. share of the district. There was itlso a detachment of mooal 
militia, fibandi. After the transfer of the district, on acoomt 
disorders and of the tmnily character of so many of the people 
was tLonght advisable to raise an armed force of BhiU- With I 
Ehfijidesh force aa its model the Panch Mahals Bhil corps ba4 
1858, exclusive of establishment, a sanctioned strength o£ I 
gubheddrs, ten javtadiirs, Qity haudl(ldrs,&itj ndiks, OQebuglem^ 
ten buglers, and 800 privates, total 9'H. Its head quarters wevfii 
at Dohsd, where lines for tiOO men were bnilt. The Bhil corps || 
a success. In 1860, thongb in Halol and £alol on the west oit^ 
lifting was Btill a common offence, in Dohad and Jhalod, where d 
had formerly been most rife, offences of this class had Ml 
ceasfd.' In 1801 it was foand most useful in forest 6ghtinf 4 
wonderfully cheap and effective for outpost duty.* In 1867, as ' 
district was much more settled, the sanctioned strength of the o 
was reduced from 931 to 429 men. But in the next year, witli 
reduced strength, the corps was unable to put down the Naikda rian 
and its numbers were raised to their present total of 500 m&i. 
present (1877) two-thirda of the corps are Bhils and Kolis aodtl 
rest Mar&th&s and Pardesis. The discipline is Bemi-militarj 1 
the men are in appearance well drilled and soldier-like, 
tiniform is a forage cap with bugle ornament, a darlc Mae t 
with red facings, and brown, kl<irki, coloured pantaloons. Tber* 
armed with Saffer's carbines and sword bayonets. Almost banl 
corps is employed on outpost duty. They guard m^mlatd&rs' ■ 
mahtilkaris' offices, furnish escorts to district officers, and 1 
scattered in a number of small posts, [hands, in different parts 
the district. 

In the year 1877 the total strength of the district or i _ 
police force was, including the Bhil corps, 824. Of these, anderH 
district and assistant district Superintendents of polioo, two 1 
subordinate ofBcers, 111 inferior subordinate oflicers, thirtj4 
mounted police, and 673 constables. Besides these, a force I 
six officers and thirty constaliles was employed as an escort I 
the Political Agent, Rewa KAntha. The cost of maintaining & 
entire district police force was aa follows : The two Europe 
officers, the Superintendent and assistant superintendent r 
a total yearly salary of £993 {Rs. 9930); the subordinate official 
yearly salary of not less than £120 (Rs, 1200) each, and the inlt * 
subordinate officers a yearly salary of less than £120 (Rs, 1200)0 
era total yearly cost of £2(552 4». (Rs. 2C,522) ; the pay oHl 
mounted police and of the foot constables came to a total s 



1 Pol. Agent 811. Gth December 1860. 

> Pol. Agent 212, 30th Ajiril 1861. 

) The details ere : .1 tuhhfd'in, tijnmildilrii, 18 handlddn, SH ndih, uud 437 I 
llflaiUeii theae, 36 man cmplnyeil under ttie Rewa Kiatha Politioal AgtaA, K 
of tbe Bliil corpa. 
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£71Gi6s. (Rs. 71,643). Bcsidea the pay of the officers and men, there Chapter IX. 

was atotaJ yearly sum of £497 14*-. (Ra. 4977) allowed for thehorsea Jnstica. 

uid travelling expenses of the superior officers ; £300 2s. (Ra. 3001) 

yearly pay aud travelling allovrance for their efltahlishments, 

tnd £obi Wg. (Rs. 5548) a year for contingenciea and other 

Bxpeases, making a total yearly cost of £12,162 2*. (Ra. 1,21,021).' 

ITiJdiig 1595 square miles as the area of the district and 240,743 as 

its population, the strength of the Pancb Mahals' police is one man 

to every 0"51 square miles and 292 souls. The cost of maintenance 

is equal to £7 ISs. 6d. (Rs. 76-4-0) a square mile, or nearly Is. (8 as.) 

K head of the population. 

Bxcluaive of the Superintendent, the assistant superintendent, aud 
die force of thirty-six pohcemen under the Political Agent Rewa 
E&ntha, of the total strffligth oS 822 police, 166, of whom twenty-one 
irere officers and 145 constables, were in 1877 employed as guards at 
Bistrict, central, or subsidiary jaila; 140, of whom fourteen were 
officers and 126 constables, were engaged aa guards over lock- upa and 
treaenries, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 486, of whom 
Beventy-foar were officers and 412 constables, were engaged on 
other duties ; and thirty, of whom four were officers and twenty-six 
Bonstables, were stationed in towns and municipalities. Of the 
whole number of 822, exclusive of the Superintendent and assistant 
roperintendent of police, 566 were provided with fire-arma, and 
B56 with swords only, or with swords and batons ; 196, of whom sixty- 
fonr vrere officers and 132 constables, could read and write ; and 
199, of whom twelve were officers and 187 constables, were under 
instruction. Except the two superior officers who were Europeans, 
the members of the police force for whom details wero available 
were all natives of India. Of these, twenty-six officers and 186 
constables were Musalmans; one officer was a Farsi ; ten officers and 
Bfty-five constables were Br&hmans ; five officers and thirty constables 
were Eajputa; forty officers and eighty -one constables were Marath&s; 
lerenteen officers and 250 constables were Bhils ; three officers and 
Eorty-aeven constables were Eolis ; and ten officers and fifty-three 
BDDstsbles were Hindus of other castes. There were six vacancies 
and for the thirty-six men employed in the Rewa Eintha, the 
information was not given. 

In 1877 of 119 persons accused of heinous crimes, eighty-one or 
68"06 per cent were convicted. Of 2039 the total number of persona 
Hccnsed of crimes of all sorts, 1572 or 77'09 per cent were convicted. 
£n the matter of the recovery of stolen property, of £1781 2«. 
(Re. 17,811) alleged to have been stolen, £727 Ss. (Rs. 7274) or 40-8 
per cent were recovered. 

The following table givea the chief crimes and police details of the Crime and PoUoe, 
seven years ending 1877 : 1871-1877. 
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Besides the accommodation provided for nader-tnal pruonen : 
at the head-gaarterB of each aub-division, there is in the town of 
Dohad a district jail able to hold 105 male and nine female priaoiun. 



CHAPTEU X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE- 

Thb gross revenoe ia 1852 amounted to £20,113 (Ra. 2,01,130). 
M this £11,37S (Rh. 1,13,7b0) were apeaton the management of the 
liatrict, and £6736 (Rs. 87,350) were paid over to His Highness 
ndia. The revenue for 1853 amounted to £21,313 (Ra, 2,13,130), 
icd the expenditure to £7407 (Ra. 74,070), leaving a surplus of 
!13,906 (tts. 1,39,060). According to the estimate sent from 
Gwilior to the Hewa Kantha Political Agent on the transfer of 
•ilie district. His Highness Sindia expected to receive £13,028 
(Ks. 1,30,280) for 1854, and £13,764 (Ra. 1,37,6+0) for 1855, and for 
each BQCceediug year. The revenue for 1855 waa estimated at 
f*22,66o (Rs. 2,26.650) and the cost at £8901 (Rs. 89,010) leaving a 
lorplaa of £13,764 (Ra. 1,37,640). During the seven years ending 
359 the British management resulted in the steady increaae of 
nenae shown in the margio. The total amoant remitted to His 
EighnessSindiadiinngthese 
Pa«eh MaMU Jtctmue, 18BS-m9. seven years (1853-1859)wa8 

£95,613 (Rs. 9,56,130) or a 
yearly average of £13,659 
(Rs. 1,36,500). At the end 
of the year ending June 
1860 there was a balance 
of £13,379 (Rs. 1.33,790) 
in favour of His Highness 
Sindia. This, added to the 
remittance, raiaes the total 
to £108,992 (Rs. 10,89,920) 
or a yearly average of 
£15,570 (Rs, 1,55,700), or 
£1806 (Rs. 18,060) more than the estimate. This increased surplus, 
in spite of an addition from £8021 (Ra. 80,210) in 1853-54 to £16,657 
(Bb. 1,66,570) in 1859-60 in the coat of administration, is a satia- 
^nctor; proof of the success of the early English management. 

The earliest year for which complete figures are available is 1 863-64. 
A comparison of specially prepared balance sheets for 18(i3-64 
and 1875-76 shows the following changes. Eiclusivo of £6662 
(Rs. 66,620) the adjustment on account of alienated land, the 
transactions that appear in the district balance sheet for 1875-76 
•monnt to receipts £46,232 (Ra. 4,62,320) against £.35,281 
(Eb. 3,52,810) in 1863-64, and the charges to £37,656 (Rs. 3,76,560) 
in 1875-76 against £27,829 (Rs. 2,78,290) in 1863-64. Eiclusive of 
departmentu miscellaneous receipts and sums received in return for 
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services rendered, such as the receipts of the poet departmentj'the 
amount of rcvcDue raised in 1875-76 under all heads. Imperii, 
provincial, local, and muntcipal) amounted to £41,6:33 (Rs. 4,16,330}, 
or on a population of 240,743 an incidence per head of 3*. 5^d. 

Land revenue receipts forming 6259 per cent of £41,633 
(Ba. 4,16,330), the entire revenne of the district, have risen from 
^21,411 (Rs. 2,14.110) in the year ending 3l9t July 1864, to £26,025 
(Rs. 2,60,250) in 1878. Detoils ' of the land revenue collected 
during the last fifteen years 
are given in the margin. 
The rise in the land revenue 
in the seven years ending 
1870 was due chiefly to the 
spread of the tillage area, 
and the better state of 
the people. Except 1863 
when on account of scarcity 
causul by scanty rainfall 
remissions amounting to 
£789 (Rs. 7890) had to bo 
given, these were years of 
progress. The increase and 
large remissions in 1871 and 
1874 are nominal owing to 
the introduction of reviaocl 
rates of assessment in Kalol 
and Godhra, as the diSer^ 
euce between the old and 
new rates in the first year 
of settlement has, according to the survey rules, to be remitted. 
Since then in 1875 and 1876 the revenue steadily increased, btl 
the failure of crops and distress in 1877, have in 1878 brought lliS 
revenue lower than it has been since 1870. The increased cost in 
collecting the land revenue from £3677 (Rs. 36,770) in 1863-64, » 
£9848 (Rs. 98,480) in 1875-76, is due to a rise in the number and fa 
the amount of revenue officers' salaries. 
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1872 
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1873 


2e.R22 
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95 


1874 
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1875 


28,100 
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197 
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2S,4B7 
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48 
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26,891 


19 
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Stamps have risen from £1101 to £2625 (Rs. 1 1,010 -Rs. 26,250). 
The 1 876 charges were £64 (Rs. 640) or only £4 (Rs. 40) mow 
than those of 1864. 

From the fondness of its wild tribes for liqaor the Panch Mah&li' 
excise receipts are considerable,- since 1863 they have risen from 
£1201 to £2089 (Rs. 12,010 -Rs. 20,890). 

Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, have risen from £44! 
to £565 (Rs. 4410- Rs. 5660). The 1876 charges were £8561 
(Rs. 35,610) against £1436 (Rs. 14,360) in 1864 on account of tie 
improved agency employed. 

Forest is a new head since 1 863. But, though mucli has bees 
done to set apart and keep forests, they are not yet a Boorce d 

-2_ 




ncome. The 1876 receipts were £897 (Ra. 
iBteblishment was £984 (Rs. 0840.) 
The following table shows, exclusive of oSicial salaries, tho 
moant realized from the different assessed taxes levied between 
1862 and 1873. Owing to their Tariety of rates and incidence, it ia 
lifficstt to make any satisfactory comparison of the results : 
Paneh MaMU Asaeued Taxa, 18e£-lS7S.' 
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9-73.. 



4S,02& 
39,035 



2,87,980 
2,»0.250 
2,3S,640 



6,56,500 
5,4R,370 
4,21,340 
2,46,680 



BuuijkTioEn. 



10,720 
4800 



15,790 
4500 
2560 



Tmnsit duties levied on opium cheats passing through the district, 
rtedited in 1863-64 to local funds, are now credited to customs and 
1 part of the Imperial revenue. 
There ia no telegraph office in the district. The post receipts have 
• 1 from £100 (Rs. 1900) in 1863, to £954 (Rs. 9540) in 1876. 

Pnhce charges have risen from £10,810 to £12,320 (Rs. 1,08,1 60 - 
V 1,23,260). Jail charges amounting in 1876 to £1543 (Rs. 15,430) 
kre a now item. 

In the following balance sheets of 1863-64 and 1875-76, the figures, 
iiown in black typo on both sides of the 1875-76 balance sheet, 
; book adjustments. On the receipt side the item £6662 
Ba. 66,620) represents the additional revenue the district would 
field, had none of its land been given away. On the debit side the 
a £1514 (Ra. 15,140) under land revenue is the rental of the 
i granted to village headmen; the item £5143 (Rs. 51,430) 
mder allowances and assignments represents the rental of the land 
[Taoted to district hereditary officers and other non-service claimants; 
tad the item £4 (Rs. 40) under police represents the rental of the 
village officers for police service. 



Pint Assifltuit CoUectar 1G57. Tth September 1 877. Tho Panch Mabilinen 
■A to the Britiah Government in March 1861. The income tax then levied il 
British ludi* vim not iutroduccd into tho Panch Maliils till Aagnst 1862. 
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Chapter X 

Bevenne and 
Finance. 

Local Fundi. 



1863-1877, 



Revenue other than Imperials 

The local funds of the Panch Mah&ls are chiefly derived from the 
transit duties levied on goods passing through the district. The 
regular local fund cess, of one-sixteenth in addition to the ordinary 
land-tax, levied in other British districts has been introduced ioto 
the sub-divisions of Kdlol and Oodhra^ in the former from 1871-72| 
and in the latter from 1875-76. Under the orders of Government 
transit duties are abolished on the introduction of revised rates of 
assessment^ and the levy of the regular one-anna cess is introduced. 
This measure has caused a great loss to the district local funds 
revenue^ as the transit duties greatly exceeded the amount of the one 
anna cess. The 1877-78 receipts were £6532 (Rs. 65,320) against 
£9300 (Rs. 93,000) in 1863-64 when the transit duties were levied 
throughout the district. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The receipts and disbursements donDg 
the year 1877-78 under those two heads were as follows: 

Panch MahdU Local Funds, 1877-78. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 
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cess and transit duties ... 


1596 15 


Medical charges 
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Tolls... 


2352 4 


Miscellaneous 


304 5 


Ferries 




Balance, Ist April 1878 .. 


3229 17 


Cattle pounds 


151 5 






Travellers' rest-houseB 








Contributions 


269 5 






Miscellaneous 


84 13 


Total ... 




Total ... 


9838 14 


983814 



INSTRUCTION. 



Balance, 1st April 1877 
One-tbird of tne cess allot- 
ment from transit duties . 

School fee fund 

Contribution (Government) . 

Do. (Private) 
Miscellaneous 

Total ... 




School charge 
Scholarships 
School-houses, new 

Do. repairs 

Miscellaneous 
Balance, 1st April 1878 



Total 



£. I. 

113016 
30 12 
21 18 
29 12 
84 14 

333 8 

1631 



With the funds obtained from the levy of transit duties sup- 
plemented by grants from Government, many works of public utility -: 
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ive, sines 1863-64, been carried out in the district. To open 
immunication more than 150 miles of road have been made. To 
iprove the water-supply 128 wells, 57 reservoirs and ponds, 
water-couraes and 1 2 water-trooghs have been made or repaired, 
'o help village ioatruction 12 schools, and for the comfort of 
.Tellers 7 rest-houses have been built Besides these works, 29 
illage offices, chords, 41 cattle-pounds, and one dispensary have been 
instnicted. 

In 1876-77 two town cninicipalities were established. The 
illowing statement gives for each municipality the receipts, charges 
id incidence of taxes for the first year of establishment. 
Punch Mahdh StameipaC DelaiU, IB77. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Chapter XI- Jn tlie year 1877-78 there were thirty-six Government aebaaU, or 

Inatraotion- oa an average, one bcIiooI for every eighteen inhabited villageg, 

, . alienaWd aa well as GovemiDeat, with 2689 pupils on the rolla and 

ISTJ-Ts! an average attendance of 17fi5 or 1'32 per cent of 133,5S9, tha 

entire popuJation of not more than twenty years of &gB. 

Cwt, Excluding superintendence charges, the total ezpenditara OB 

education on account of these thirty -six Government schools nmouiited 
to £1219 (Rs. 12,190). Ofthi8£71o (Rs. 7160) were debited to 
Govemmeat and £504 (Rb. 5040) to local and other fuoda. 

■'•*■ Under the Director of pnblic instruction and the inspector, norUias 

division, the schooling of the district was conducted by a ' 
8taS sixty -nne strong ; of these one was an assistant deputy inspe 
with general charge over all the schools of the district, drawing a yeai^ 
pay of £125 (Rs. 1250) ; and the rest were masters and asaistaot 
masters of schools with yearly salariea ranging from 13>. to JE49 
{Rs. 6-Bb. 480). 

Of thirty-six the total number of Government schoola, ia tfan^ 
five Gujarati only was taught, and in one Urdu and Gnjar&ti. 

ProgrcM, The following figures show the increased means for learning to 

1SM.1876. read and write, offered by Government during the last twenty-foBP 

years. The first school opened in this district was a Gujar&ti school 
at Godhra in 1854. Two years later, an Anglo- vernacular school ^ wu 
opened in the same town. No detailed information is available for 
any year before 1S55. In 1855-56 there were seven schools in tlw 
district with an average attendance of 3<32 pupils or 0'27 per cent of 
the total population of not more than twenty years of age. In 1865-66 
the number of schools had risen to twenty-four, with a roll-call of 1S6S 
name8,andanaverngeattendanceof 1162pupilBorO'87per cent of the 
total papulation of not more than twenty years of age. The figure* 
for 1877-78 wei-e, as shown above, thirty-six schools with a rofl-eall 
of 2639 names and an avenige attendance of 1765, or I'32 per cent 
of 133,589, the total pnpulalion of not more than twenty years of 
flge. A ''"Tcpnrison with ihe returns for 1855-56 gives therefore for 
lt!77.r .m li.tT'HSf iu thenumberof schools from seven to thirty-six, 
wLii.juf 1S;1,.^39, ihe entire population of the district of not swrt 
thiin twirutv years of age, 1-32 per cent were under instznotion is 
1877-78 against 0'27 per cent in 1855-56. 

1 Cloi«d >t th* and o( 1976-77. 
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I Veraaculap schools for girls would seem to liave been establiBhed 
\ the Panoh Mahitls but lately. In 1S77-7S there was cue school ' 
Uiis sort with a roll-call of seventy-five names and an average 
mdance of forty -seven pupils. 

: 1872 census returns give for each of the chief races of the 

rict the proportion of persons able to read and write ; 

f 47,954, the total Hindu male population not exceeding twelve 

1417 or 2-95 per cent; of 18,363 above twelve and not 

jeeding twenty years, 145* or 7'91 per cent; and of 52,087 

jeeding twenty years, 3769 or 7'23 per cent were able to read and 

'te or wero being taught. Of 43,682, the total Hindu female 

iiilation not exceeding twelve years, sixty-seven or 0' 16 per cent ; 

15,834 above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, twenty-five 

JO'05 per cent j and of 47,855 exceeding twenty years, thirty-6v6 

'D'07 per oent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Of 2769, the total Musalmin male population not exceeding 

Mve years, 331 or ll"9o per cent; of 1295 above twelve and 

e:rceeding twenty years, 357 or 27"56 per cent ; and of 3802 

iding twenty years, 888or23"35 per cent were able to read and 

I or were being taught. Of 2571, the total Musalman female 

lation not exceeding twelve years, eighteen or 0"70 per cent ; of 

), above twelve and not exceeding twenty years, fourteen or 1'32 

r cent; and of 3425 exceeding twenty years, twenty-one or 0'61 per 

cent were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Of Pdrsis there were but seventeen in the whole district, twelve 

males and five females. Ten of the former and two of the latter 

were able to read and write or were being taught. 

Before the year 1865-66 there wereno returns arranging the pnpils 

according to race and 

religion. The statement 

given in the margin shows 

that in 1877-78 of the two 

chief races of the district, 

the Musalm&ns liave the 

largest proportion of their 

boys under inatruction. 

All the seventy-five girls 

enrolled in 1877-78 in the 

one girls' school were Hindus, Of 2354 the total number of pupils 

in Government schools at the end of December 1877, 411 or 17-45 

per cent were Brahmans ; 6or0'25 per cent writers, 2 Kshatriaaud 

4 Parbhusj 611 or 25-95 per cent traders and shopkeepers, 490 

LVfaJ^s. 121 Shravaks; 238 or lO'll per cent cultivators, 115 

^*bnbiB, 80 Rajputs, 25 Kachhias, 3 M^lis, 14 Luh&n^ and 1 Koli ; 

B2 or 9"85 per cent craftsmen; 4 Bh&vsars, calico-printers ; 32 

"" 'bnchis, oil-pressersj 50 Sonis, gold and silver smiths, +4 Snth&rs 



PapiU by Ract, 1866-66 and 1877-78. 
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1701 
1S9 


2601 
2S4 


47 W 

78-61 


I860 


3SS6 


44'3S 
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carpenters ; 2 Kans&r&Sy coppersmitlLSy 46 LuMrs^ blacksmitlis ; 7 
Eadi&, bricklayers; 36 Darjis, tailors; 11 Koinbh&rSy potters; 409 
or 17*37 percent, Barots (404) and Chdrans (5), bards and genealogiste; 

26 or riO per cent Hajdms^ barbers ; 68 or 2*88 per cent miscellaneous 
workers and labourers; 10 Kaldls^ liquor-sellers ; 2 Rdvali^^ cotton 
tapemakers ; 1 Vdghri, fowler and hunter; 1 Bhidbhunja^^rainparclier; 

27 Ods, well-diggers and labourers ; 1 Jat, 1 Bdvcha, 3 Khininj 
4 Pardeshi^ and 18 Mardthds, servants; 13 or 0*55 per cent leather- 
workers^ 8 Mochis and 5 Dabgars; 27 or 1*14 per cent religions 
beggars, 9 Vairdgis, 16 Oosdis and 2 S4dlius; 36 or 1*52 per cent 
unsettled tribes, 3 Vanjdrds, 27 Bhils, and 6 N&ikd^s; 5 or 0*21 per 
cent Parsis ; 272 or ir55 per cent Musalm&ns. No Dhed or Bhangia 
boys attended the Government schools in this district. 

The following table, prepared from special returns famished hj 
the educational department, shows in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 
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I comparison of the present (1877-78) provJeion for teaching tlio 
rict town and country population gives the following results. 
1 the town of Godhra there -were in 1877-78, throe Government 
vernacular schools with, out of 434 names on tho rolls, an average 
Bttendance of 285 pupils. Of these schools one was an Urdu school 
and two wore Gujarati schools, one for boya, the other for girls ; 
the yearly cost for each pupil waa £1 '2s. (lis. 11) in the Urdu, and 
in the Gujarati 12s. (Ra. fJ) in the boya' and £1 (Rs. 10) in the girls' 
school. In the town of Dohad there waa one vernacular school with, 
oat of 273 names on the rolls, an average attendance of 158 papila. 
The yearly coat per pupil Wiia 13s. (Rs. 6-8 an.). 

Exclusive of these four town schoola, the district of Panch 
Mahals waa in 1877-78 provided with thirty-two Government 
Temacujar schools, or on an average one school for every eighteen 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows tho distribution 
*4 these schools by sub-divisiona : 

Panch Maiab Vitiagt Sthooh, IS77-7S. 
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Hin thia district there are two libraries but no local newspaper. 
%e library at Godhra known as the ' Stewart Library,' was estabbslied 
in 1866-67, The number of subacribera is returned at forty-three 
sod the average annual collections at £24 (Ra. 240). A yearly grant 
of £20 ia received from the Panch Mahals local funds unless the latter 
kre on the decline. The library has a building of ita own and ia 
Wovided with 183 English and 207 Gujarati books and ten maps. 
The library at Dohad known aa the ' Enti Library,' was established 
in 1869-70. The number of subscribers is returned at seventeen 
and the average annual collections at £12 (Ra. 120). The library 
liaa a building of its own and is provided with a total number of 
) Engbah and vernacular books. 
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CHAPTER XI I. 

HEALTH. 

Chapter XII. Thb chief dieeaee, mtermittent and remittent fever, becon« 

Healtli. common after the setting in of the raius (July), and growe gmdo*!!; 

severer and more widespread till towards the close of tlie year it 
a^ain abates. In oatlying parts so fierce are its attacks that 
whole ontposta are at times unfit for duty. Next to fever tbo 
chief diseases are skin affections, bronchitis, rheutuatism, worms, 
opthalmia and diarrhoea. Before the introdnction of yaccinataoii, 
finiall-poi was common among the Bhils and Niikdfis ; but during 
the last twenty years its outbreaks have become much less futaL 
The Superintendentof vaccination sayaj'asaclaas the wild races haw 
taken to vaccination pretty freely, and it may be said that when once 
begun it iaeasierto cany on vaccinationamoug them than among otli(r 
people.'! In five of the last fifteen years, in 1864, 1865, 1869,1^2 
and 1875 the district has been riBited by cholera. Except in 187S, 
when more than a thousand people died id two months, do dstaib irf 
those attacks are available, 'fhe Kolis and NaikdiU ajid to a I« 
extent the Bhils use many drugs, dividing them into three claaea 
according as they cure the three chief forms of disease, those dne 
to cold, to heat, and to wind. Arsenic ia some of its forms and u 
impure mercury are much used. 
iBpitiJi. At present (1878) there are in the district one civil hospital it 

Dohad and one dispensary at Godhra. During the year 1877, 10,937 
persons in all were treated, of whom 731 were in-door and lO/fiOfi 
oat- door patients. These institutions are provided with Bpeenl 
buildings. The total amount expended in checking dJsoase in 
1877 was £1318 (Us. 13,180). Of this £206 (Re. 20C0) were paid 
from local funds. The following details are taken from lie 
1877 report. Of 403 in-patients treated in fhe civil hospital, 8M 
were cured and 21 died. The out-patients numbered 4232. Ths 
average daily sick for in -patients was 13-24 and for out-patian* 
425. The principal diseases were malarious fevers, rhenmatiso, 
eye and lung affections, and bowel and ekin diseases. The mortalitj 
was chiefly due to diarrhoja and dysentery and to lung diseasa 
There were 12 major and 294 minor snrgical operations. The 
Godhra dispensary established in 1870 is provided with a building 
03 feet long by 33 feet wide. Inclusive of 228 in-paUents, 6202 
persons were treated. The chief diseases wore malarious foTO^ 
cholera, and skin affections. 
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In 1877-78 the work of vacciimtion was, nnder the anpervision 
the depnty sanitary commiijaioDer in eaist Gujarat, carried oii 

' five vaccinators, with yearly salaries varying from £16 \6g. to 
18 16n. (Rs. 1G8-Ra. 288.) All the operators w«re distribated 
■er the rural parts of the districtj one for each Bub-di vision. 
Eclnsive of 12*4 re -vaccinations there were 9841 vaccinations 

lompared with 9476 in 18C9-70. 
The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and age of the 

ersons vaccinated : 

Paneh Ma!i,Ut VMciauCioH DttaiU, 1869 and ISJT. 
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The total cost of these operations was, in 1877-78, £423 18*. 
Lb. 4S39) or about !)^[{. (G-^ai.) for each ancocBsful case. The 

're charge was made up of the following items : auperviaion and 

loction £268 4*. (Rs. 2682), establishment £U4 14*. {Rs. 1447), 

contingencies £11 (Ra. 110). Of these the supervising and 

ipecting charges and lis. (Rs. 7) on account of contlngencioa, 

re wholly met from Government provincial funds, while the 

lenseof £155 {Rs. 1550) on account of rural vaccinators was borne 
' the district local funds. 

The total number of deaths shown in tho Sanitary Commissioner's 
tor the seven years ending 1878 is 41,029 or an average 

irly mortality of 6947, or on the basis of the 1872 census, of 
17 per cent of the total population. Of the average namber of 
atha 4140 or 69'61 per cent were returned as due to fever; 
15 or 6'81 percent, to bowel complaints ; 813 or 13'C7 per cent, 



Birthn nnd Doatbii^ 
1872-1878. 



cholera ; 62, or 1 -04 per cent, to smallpox ; and 406 or 68 



per 



mt, to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from violence or accident 
reraged 121, or 203 per cent of the average mortaKty of the 
istrict. During the same period the number of births is returned 
I 29,161 souls, of whom 15,269 are entered as male and 13,892 as 
'e children, or an average yearly birth-rate of 4166 souls j or 
1 the basis of the 1872 census figures, a birth-rate of 1-73 per 
nt of the entire population of the district.' 



1 These fignres are incorroct. for while the population of the district is 
B returns slinw a yearly liirth-rate loss hy I7B1 than tho iloath-rate. Il 
Blula wid Nfiilidia the retutiu are Deuew&riiy very imporfect. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUB-DIVISIONS. 

Godlira Sub-division. — The Godlira sub-division is 
on the north by Lunnv^a, on the east by Bariya, on the soufh 
Kalol, aud on tho west partly by Baroda territory and partly by tha 
river Mabi. Its area is 583 squaro miles; its population in 1873, 
74,014 aoida, or 127 to the square mile ; and its realizable Istul 
revenue in 1878, £5615 (Rs. 66,150). 

Of its 583 square miles, 203 are occupied by alienated, proprietoiy, 
tdhikddri and iulkad, villages. The rest, nccordiug to the reretiiiB 
survey returae, contains 243,566 acres; of these 103,222 acres or 
42'38 per cent were arable land, 130,671 acres or 63'G5 per cent 
were forest lands, and 9663 or 3"96 per cent were unamble waalfl 
occupied by ponds, river beds, and village sites. From the 103,223 
arable acres, 26,685, the area of alienated lands in Govemment villager, 
has to be taken. Of the balance 76,537 acres, 65,048 or 85 per 
cent were in the year 1877-78 under tillage. 

Except in the west near the Mahi, where is a well tilled and well 
wooded tract of light soil, and in the north where the surface is 
broken by patches and periks of granite rock, Godhra is a plai" 
country of brnshwood and forest with scanty rough tillage. 

During moat of the year the Godhra climate is trying. In Ha 
cold weather, October to February, fever is common and the naliTM 
suffer much from tbe cold winds ; in the hot months, March to Jnoe, 
the heat is anmetimea very great ; and the rains, Jnno to October, arc 
close and relaxing. The average rainfall at Godhra, during the five 
years ending 1877, was 45'73 inches. 

The water of the 311 wolls and 134 ponds and reservoirs in this 
8ub-divisiou is used almost entirely for drinking, washing, and fw 
cattle. Only one thirty-third part of the whole area of GovemmeDt 
cultivated land is watered. The only rivers of any size aro ths 
Mahi on the west, and the Panam on the east and north-east. The 
other streams, such as the Mesri that flows past the town of Godhn, 
are httlo more than local water- courses . 

Except occasional patches of black and, along the P^nam v»l!*y 
rich medium, hesar, soil, moat of the surface of the district is WW 
limo and granite, rich when deep, aud poor when thin. 
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The following statement shows the arable area in Government Chapter XIII. 

91ag06 and the rates fixed for thirty years in 1873-74 : Suh-divisionB- 
Oodhra Beat SoU. 1S73-74. GoouiiA. 
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'f^e 1872 poptdation, 74,014 aonls lodged in 18,271 hous^j wore, 
1877, provided with 478 welU and 209 ponda, and owned 10,876 
raghs, 2232 carta, 27,343 oxen, 32,267 cowa, 11,367 buffaloea, 1252 
69U8 sheep and goats, 31 1 aesea, and 400 camels. 



In 1873-74, the year of settlement, 6430 holdings, khdlds, 

' re recorded with an average area of 14^^ acres, and a rental of 

I. lOd. (Ra. 6-14-8), Equally divided among the agricultural 

lulation, these holdings would, for each person, represent an 

itment of 8-^ff acres, at a yearly rent of 7s. lOJi- (Ha. 3-14-10). 

distribated among the whole population of the aub-diviaion, the 

; to each would amount to 1^ acres, and the incidence of the 

tax to U.Sd. (Ea. 0-13-4). 

an 1877-78 of 66,048 acres, the total area of cultivated land, 21,045 

S2'35 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 44,003 acres 



'3-74. 
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under actual caltivation, grain cropB occupied 33,734 acres, or7S"66 
percent, 13,425 of them uudcrnuuKe. TnaAui, Zea mays; 7431 under 
bdjri, Peuicillaria Bpicata ; 4704 under rice, ddngar, Oryza ealiTa ; 
4520 under TiUji, Eleuaine corooana ; 848 under jvvdr, Sorgfaom 
vulgare ; 2051) under kadra, Paapalnm scrobicnlatnm ; 86 under wheat) 
ghau, Triticnm Eestirura; 25 under bartey,_;nr, Hordenm liexaaticbon ; 
and 6-45 under miscellaneoua cereals. PuIbcb occupied 9^05 scree, 
or 21'lt per cent, 8015 of them under gram, ehana, Cicer arietinnm ; 
&!I0 under adad, Fbaseolas mungo ; 404 under mag, Phosenliu 
radiatus; 261 auder(iM)cr,Cajanneindicus ; and 2C under niiscellaneons 
pnlaes. Oil-seeds occupied 837 acres, or 1'90 per cent, 811 of tliem 
under tal, Sosamum indicum ; and 2(3 under other oil-seeds. Henp^ 
«uji, occupied 60 acres. MiscellaneouB crops occupied 67 acres, 41 
of them under sngarcane, serdi, Saccharum officinarum ; 9 under 
tobacco, lambdku, Nicotiana tabacnm ; and 17 under miscellaoeoos 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total popnlatic»i of 74,014 
Bouls, 66,787 or 90-23 per cent, Hindns ; 7213 or 974 per cent, 
Musalmfins ; 8 Parsis ; and 6 ChriBtians. Htatistica spociall/ 
prepared from the ennraeratora' forma give the following casle 
details : 2017 Brihmans ; 43 Brahina-Eshatris, Kayaaths and 
ParbhuB, writers ; 1418 Vani£a and 553 Slirdvaks, traders ami 
merchants j 2397 Kanbis ; 2384 Rajputs ; 390 KSchhias, 8 Mails and 
39,776 Kolis. cultivators; 2 Bhavafirs, calicoprinters ; 102 Sonia, 
gold and silver smiths ; 32G Suth^rs, carpenters ; 321 Lnhin, 
blacksmitha ; 152 Darjis, tailors ; 3 Kadios, bricklayers ; 69 Bb&te, 
and 377 Charana, bards and genealogiats ; 555 KumbhSrs, potters ; 
576 HajamB, barbers ; 15 Dhobhia, wasliermen ; 878 Bharv&ds mA 
Rab&riB, herdsmen and shepherds ; 28 Ohhip&a, calenders ; 64 Golis, 
ricepounders ; 1369 M^hliis, fishermen ; 696 Bhois, labourers and 
cultivators; 80 Mardthda, servants and labourers; 21 Ydghris and 733 
Kavalias, beggars and labourers ; 33 Kal^, liquor sellers ; 19 Od>, 
diggers ; 1766 Vanjaras, carriers and cultivators ; 38 B&vddt, 
labourers ; 25 Mfi,rv£dis, labourers ; 3496 Bhila and 1387 N&ikdiSi 
unsettled cultivators ; 83 Baj&ni^, acrobats; 435 Mochis, shoemakera; 
638 Chdmadias, tanners; 2066 Dheds, 106 Garudas, and 22* 
Sindhv^Bj 908 Bhangias, deproBsed classea; and 206 religions 
beggars. As regards occupation the same return arraugee tJie 
whole population under the seven following heads ; i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 1120. 
ii. ProfeBsional persons, 636. iii, In service or performing pereonal 
offices, 983. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, [a] 
cultivators 17,092 ; (t) labourers 144; total 17,236. v. Engaged 
in commerce and trade, 1610. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
maoufacturcsand engineering operations, and engaged in theaaleof 
articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 3612. 
vii. Miecellaiieoua persons not classed otherwise, [a) women 
19,460 and children 29,059, in all 48,519; and (fc) misoeUancoM 
persons 298 ; total 48,817. 

Ka'lol Sub-division. — KAlol is bounded on the north h? 

Godhra ; on the cast by Bariya ; on the soulh by the petty division 
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of Qalol ; and on the west by Baroda and tlie PAndu Mehvaa. 
Compact in form, about twenty luilos from enst to west, and ten from 
□ortb to south, it has an area of 145 square miles, a population in 1872 
of 40,505 souls, and in 1878 a realizable land revenue of £GG44 
(Ra. 66,440). 

Of its 145 square miles, 19 arc occupied by tdluhldH and alienated 
villages. ITie rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
80,652 acres ; 74,107 acres, or 9r88 per cent of these were arable 
and 6545or 81 1 per cent were unarable waste occupied by ponds, river 
beds, and village sites. From the 74,107 arable acres, 19,047 the 
area of alienated lands in Government villages has to be taken. Of 
the balance 55,060 acres, 27,505 or 49-96 per cent were in 1877-78 
under tillage. 

Open to the west and with some slightly rising ground and patches 
of brushwood to the east, Kdlol is a rich, well wooded plain, its fields 
fenced by high hedges and rows of brab palms, and its villages as 
comfortable and well built as those of Kaira. The eastern hills of 
metamorphic rock do not rise more than a few hundred feet above 
the plain. Abont Arddra they are quaintly capped with grey granite 
boulders, that look as if about to slip down the smooth hill side. 
The granite atones used for the embankment of the Mal&v lake 
were taken from these bills. 

The average yearly rainfall is returned at 41 inches. Both in 
climate and water Kalol iB better than Godhra or H&lol. 

This snb-division is crossed from east to west by three rivers, the 
Mesri in the north, the Goma in the centre, and the Karad in the 
Bontb. Rising in the Bariya highlands and flowing to the Mahi 
they are alike in being dangerous torrents during the rains and in 
losing their flow of water soon after the cold season begins. In 
other points they are unlike. The Karad flows over a i-ocky bed 
between high steep banks, while the banks of the Mesri and Goma 
are low and their beds sandy. There are 102 reservoirs and ponds, 
and of 499 wells 249 are used for watering fields. The Malav 
reservoir, the largest in the sub-division, waters a large area of rice 
and sugarcane. The water of the other ponds is used only for 
watering rice and for domestic purposes. 

Light, gorddu, is the moat common soil all over the sub-division ; 
medium, brgnr, is found in some low-lying villages ; pure black soil 
is unknown. The tight soil varies much in quality. Inferior towards 
the north-east, near Kdlol it ia very high class, chalky and sticky, 
though somewhat sandy. 
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b-diTiBionfl. tillages an"l '^iw rates fixed for thirty years in 1870-71 ; 
K ... „ Edlot Benl Roll, 1870-71. 
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The 1872 population, 40,505 souU lodged in 9919 houses, were, in 
1877, provided with 573 wells and 174 ponds, and owned aSTS 
ploughs, 183G carts, 13,057 oxen, 9480 cowe, 4015 buffaloes, 443 
liorsea, 3401 sheep and goats, acd 359 asses. 

In 1870-71, the year of settlement, 7113 holdings, Hd(a*, were 
recorded with an average area of 5|J acres, and a rental of 1S»- 
4d. (Rs. 9-2-8). Equally divided among the agrit;nltaral popolt- 
tion, these holdings would, for each person, represent an allotmert 
of 2^5 acres at a yearly rent of ba. S^d. {Rs. 2-10-2). If distribo»d 
among the whole population of the sub-division, the share per haiJ 
would amount to IJ4 acres, and the incidence of the land-toi W 
3(-.114</.(Rs. 1-15-8). 

In 1877-78 of 27,505 acres, the total area of cultivated land, S8S4 
or 1393 per cent wero fallow or under grass. Of the 23,671 ncrrt 
nnder actual tillage, grain crops occupied 20,129 acres, or 
85'03 per cent, 9477 acres of them under b<ijrl, Penicillaria 
apicata; 4075 under ragi, Eleusino corocana; 4037 under nix, 
ddvgar, Oryza sativa ; 1003 nnder kodra, PaspaJum scrobi- 
culatum ; 720 under jmdr, Sorghum vulgare ; 308 under maiKi 
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bto^t, Zeatnays; 1 onder wheat, ghnu, Triticnm sestivom; and 499 Chapter ZIII^ 
^Dde^ misceHaneoiiB grains. PnlHea occapied 294fi acres, or 1 244 Sab-diTisioiiB. 

per cent, 974 acres o£ them under mag, Phaaeolus radiatna ; 706 
pndeTtTioer, Cajaausiiidicn8;254undergram, chana, Cicerarietinum; 
80 nnder adad, Phaseolus tnungo ; and 982 under miscellaneous 
iptilaes. Oil seeds occupied 300 acres, or 1"26 per cent, 189 of them 
nnder tal, Sesamnm indicum j and 111 under other oil seeds. 
^Fibres occupied 137 acres, or 0'57 per cent, 31 of them under cotton, 

iapd*, Gossyjiiam herbaceum; and 106 under Bombay hemp, san, 
Vrotalaria Juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 159 acres, or 0"67 
her cent, 83 of them under sugarcane, serdi, Saccbarura officinarum j 
ns under tobacco, iamhdhi, Nicotiana tabacumj and 61 under 
iBuscellaneous vegetables and fmits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 40,505 
honlfl, 38,835, or 95'87 percent Hindus; 1663, or 410 per cent 

Ifasalmiias ; 4 Parsis ; and 3 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
bom the enumerators' forms give the following caste details : 2386 
JBrdhmans ; G Brahma- Kshatris, writers; 1717 Vanias and 198 

Shravaks, traders and merchants; 1700 Kanbis, 1216 Rajputs, 336 
:«chhii8, 25 MSIis, and 24,069 Kolis, cultivators; 74 Bhfivsirs, 
lOalicoprinters ; 146 Sonis, gold and silver smiths ; 363 Suth&rs, 
fcnpeuters,- 389 Lnh^rs, blacksmiths; 246 Darjis, tailors; 12 Salats, 
iBia.sons; 102 Bbits and Chdrans, bards and genealogists; 310 
Cumbh^rs, potters; 463 Hajams, barbers ; 21 Dhobhis, washermen; 
164 Bharv^ds and Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds; 40 Golds, 
pounders; 116 Bho is, labourers and cultivators; 32 Purabiis 
^^ MardthAs, servants; 51 Vaghris and 569 RavaliAs, beggars and 
Isbonrers; 192 Ods, diggers; 40 Bhils and Kiiikdas, uusottlod 
mltivators ; 340 Mochis, shoemakers ; 308 Chamadiris, tanners ; 1 498 
[)lieds; 145 Garudas; and 1134 BhEiugias, depressed classes, and 231 
feligioQs beggars. As regards occupation the same return arranges 
frewhole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
coder Government or municipal or other local authorities, 620. 
i. Professional persons, 272. iii. In service or performing personal 
iffices, 177. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
Auldvators 8734, {h) labourers 143, total 8877. v. Engaged in 
iommerce and trado, 400. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
"laanfactures and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale 
! articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
J89. vii. Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (a) women 
11,175 and children 16,294, in all 27,469 and (b) miacellaneooa 
"«raona 301, total 27,770. 

Halol Petty Division. The petty division of Halol under 
Ulol is bounded on the north by Kalol, on the east by Biriya, 
^Ambaghoda, and Chhota Udepnr ; and on the south and west by 
taroda. Its area is 261 square miles ; its population in 1872, 25,923 
oiilB, and its realizable laud revenue in 1878, £2437 {Rs. 24,370.) 
■ Of its 261 square miles, 128 are occupied by alienated and t'lluhdari 
silages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns 
stains 85,411 acres; of these, 82,987 acres or 97*16 per cent including 
[icmated lands in Goverament villages and lande under the foreab 
a 167-38 
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Chapter XIII- department of which details are not available, were arable and 24S4 
Snb-dirisioiu- acrea or 284 per cent were unarablo waste occupied by ponds, 

i river-beds, and village sites. 

I'Lou Hfitol is a well wooded and well tilled plain anrrounding the greet 

'P"^ hill of P&vfigad. To the east and south, low, isolated, scantily 

wooded hills, stand out from a rich black-soil plain, most of it waste 
and covered with brushwood. 

iniiu. Especially within four or five miles of the hilla the water is saii 

to be poisonous, and the climate very unhealthy. The average 
rainfall is 40*44 inches, 

airr. Three rivers cross Halol from east to west. The Karad on Uia 

north, the Vishvdmitri in the centre from P&vdgad, and on the 
south the Devnadi from the Bariya hills. The Devnadi flowing 
Bouth-west is afterwards known in Broach as the DhMhar. There 
are 72 ponds and reservoirs, two of them the Vadn and J&khariya 
of groat size. Water is everywhere near the surface, and round 
Halol there are very many wells. With a richer and less mdo 
peasantry, mnch of the sub-division might bo watered, 

>il. To the north the soil is tight, goTttdti, to the east it is sandy> and 

to the south and west it is black. 

tu Holt As Halol has not yet been surveyed it ia withoat the bbiuJ 

assessment and occupancy details, 

'*^' The 1872 population 25,92(3 souls, lodged in 6G12 houses, were; 

wwr. in 1877, provided with S52 wella and 114 ponds, and owned 3986 

E loughs, 1563 carts, 10,002 oxen, 15,359 cows, 5147 buffaloes, 36S 
oraes, 5354 sheep and goats, 168 asses, and 5 camels. . i 

Twr-V In 1877-78 of 13,713 acres the total area of cultivated land, 1769. 

or 12'7C per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 11,963 UIM 
under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 9789 aeres, or 81"B 
per cent, 3086 acres of them under hiijri, Penicillana spicata; 
2274 nniler laidra, Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 2167 under rice, 
ddni/ar, Oryaa sativa; 1221 under jwdr, Sorghum vulgare ; 698 
under rdgl, Eleusiue corocana ; 262 under maize, 7nakdi, Zea msysj 
2 under wheat, ^Aou, Triticum a3stivum;and 179 under miscellanecHia 
grains. Pulses occupied 1515 acres, or 12'66 per cent, 513 acres 
of them under gram, ch-ana, Cicer arietinum ; 352 under mag, 
Phaseolua radiatus; 100 under tmer, Cajanua indicus ; 100 under 
adad; Phaseolus mungo ; and 450 under miscellaueoua crops. Oil 
seeds occupied 632 acres, or 5'28 per cent, 117 of them under (o/, 
Sesamnm mdicum ; and 615 under other oil seeds. Fibres occnpied 
10 acres, or O'OS per cent, 2 of them under cotton, hapdn, Gossypiom 
herbaceum ; and 8 under Bombay hemp, san, Crotalaria iuucea. 
Miscellaneous crops occnpied 17 acres, or 0'14 per cent, 7 of them 
under sugarca,ne, serdi, Saccharum officinarum ; 2 under tobacco, 
tamhaku, Nicotiana tabacum ; and 8 under miscellaneous veg«tableB 
and fruits, 
'•^i The 1872 census returns show of a total population of 25,926 

'■"^- souls, 25,215 or 97-25 per cent, Hindus; 70S or 2 73 per oent, 

Musalmans; and 3 Parsts. Statistics specially prepared from tho 
enumerators' forms give the following caste details ; 314 Brabmant i 
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4 Brahma- Kahatris, writors ; 746 Vaniia, 33 Bhatiaa and 1 5 ShrAvaks, 

twdera and mercKantB ; 455 Kanbis, 75 Rajputs, 199 Kfichliias, and 
14,055 Kolia, cultivators ; 6 BhavsAra, caiicoprinters ; 71 Sonis, gold 
id silver smitlia ; 11 SuthArs, carpenters; 225Luhiirs, blackamiths; 
I Darjis, tailors; 4 ChuniirJis, bricklayers; 14 Saidts, masons; 481 
bits and Chfirana, bards and genealogists j 171 Hajams, barbers; 
14 Bharrids and Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 8 1 Gol&, rice- 
Dtmders; 5 Bhois, labourers ; 52 MarAthds, labourers ; 129 Rfivahis, 
ara and labonrora; 41 MdrvAdia, labourers; 57 Oda, diggers; 
!alit]a, liquor sellers; 1838 Bhils, and 4.518 N&ikdaa, nnsettled 
altivators ; 23 Mochis, shoemakers ; 99 Chfimadife, tanoers, 287 
le^ and 286 BhangiaSj depressed clasaea ; and 27 religious 
l^gars. As regards occupation the same retnrn arranges the 
lole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
fler Sovemment or manicipal or other local authorities, 292. 
; Professional persons, 45. iii. In service or performing personal 
^Tces, 218. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
iltivators 5174, (b) labourers 414, total 5588. v. Engaged in 
immerce and trade, 93. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
inufactnres and engineering operations, and engaged in the sale of 
rticlea manufactnred or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
|(|5. vii. Miscellaneoas persona not classed otherwise, (a) women 
716 and children l(t,457j in all 17,173; and (6) miscellaneons 
72 ; total 17,345. 



'Dohad Sub-division. Dohad, the two boundaries, has on the 
irth the petty division of Jhalod ; on the east J^mbua in Central 
idia; on the south Ali EAjjjur in Central India; and on the west 
triya in Rewa Bantha. It is a compact circular tract about 22 
Qee in diameter, with Dohad, the chief town, nearly in the centre. 
1 urea is 337 square miles, its population in 1872, t)3,.513 souls, and 
llond revenue in 1878, £7066 (Rs. 70,660). 

^ its 339 square miles, 113 are occupied by alienated and 

hJeddri villages. The rest according to the revenue aarvey returns 

ituns 144,452 acres; of these 130,860 acres or 90'59 per cent 

giiiding alienated lands in Government villages and lands under the 

b department of which details are not available were arable and 

i2 acres or 9'40 per cent were onarable occupied by ponds, 

■beds, and village sites. 

fpnliie other parts of the Panch MahSla, Dohad is pleasantly 

(ied with hills, rich valleya, and waving sparsely- wooded plains, 

ing into high peaks created with snow-white quartz. The land 

9 a long-settled look. The briok and mortar houses of the richer 

^^sea are grouped in villages, but by far the greater number have 

air wattle and daub homesteads dotted over the village lands or 

pgtered round the village pond. On the whole there is no prettier or 

tnrally richer country in Gujar&t. Though hilly throughout, there 

KB no specially marked peaks or ridges. The water-ahed of the 

district is a tableland from four to six miles broad, the extension of 

the A'r&vaU range from Rajpatfina southwards, between Dohad 

pud Bariya. The rise of the land from Godhra though gradual is 

■* " rked. 
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Chapter Znr The cHmate is cooler than in the western division, leas oppreesJve 

Bnb-^risionB. during the hot weather, and with occaaional frofita in the cold. 
* The average rainfall in the twelve yeara ending 1877 was 28'7S 

inches. 

The main river, the Anda flows throughout the year along the 
eastern boundary. Many of its tributaries, of which the chief are 
the Kasba, the Khari, the Kah, the Gangri, the Kiveri and the 
Barod, wandering across it, and generally flowing throughoQt tite 
year, water the whole of Dohad. The country is specially suited 
for storing water, and has some very large reservoira holding water 
throughout the year. 

Reddish in trap and light fawn-coloured in quartz uplands, the 
soil in the lower levels ib black. 

As Dohad has not yet been surveyed it is without the nsoal 

assessment and occupancy details. 

The 1872 population 63,513 souls, lodged in 13,936 houses, were, in 
1877, provided with 598 wells and 15 ponds, and owned 10,009 plon^ 
1839 carts, 22,151 oxen, 21,543 cows, 10,437 buffaloes, 868 hones, 
11,787 sheep and goats, 421 asses, and 14 camels. 

In 1877-78 of 38,836 acres, the total area of cultivated land, £589 
or 22-10 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 30,253 wvei 
under a<;tual cultivation, grain crops occupied 18,833 acres, or 
62'25 per cent, 14,043 acres of them under maize, maktU, Za 
mays; 2429 under rice, ddti'jar, Orj-za sativa; 878 vaider kcdra, 
Paspalum scrobicuJatum ; 239 onder rdgi, Eleusine corocana ; 22S 
under wheat, 3?taH, Triticum lestivum; J45 under juvdr, Soi^tntn 
vnlgarc; 13 under hdjri, Pouicillaria spicata; 88 under barle;, 
jav, Hordeum hexaatichon ; and 773 under miscellaneous grsiDE. 
Pulses occupied 8574 acres, or 28'34 per cent, 6400 acres of 
them under gram, ehana, Cicer arietinum ; 1S07 under aJad, 
Phaseolus mungo ; 355 under tuner, Cajanus indicus ; 298 under peas, 
valilna, Pisum sativum ; 182 nnder mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; and 3! 
under miscellaneous crt>pB. Oil seeds occupied 2391 acres, or T^M 
per cent, 2249 of them under tal, Sesamum indicom ; and 142 uoiei 
other oil seeds. Fibres occupied 386 acres, or 1'27 per cent, sU 
under Bombay hemp, nan, Crcitalaria juncea. Miscellaneous CTop* 
occupied 69 acres, or 022 per cent, 3 of them under saganvee, 
ecrdi, Saccfaarum officinarum ; 1 under tobacco, twniidku, Nicotisu 
tabacum ; 4 under opium, and 61 under miscellaneous vegetables and 
fruits. 

The 1872 census returns show of a total popnlation of 63,51! 
souls, 59,264 or 9331 per cent, Hindus ; 4226 or 6-65 per eenl 
Musalmans; 2 Parsis ; and 21 Christians. Statistics specially prepared 
fi-om the enumerators' forms give the following caste d^aik: 
819 Brahmans ; 5 Brahina-Kshatris, writers ; 827 Vanii*, liSfi 
Shriivnka, and 22 Bhatia*, traders and merchants ; 25 Kanbis, 181' 
Rajputs, 3 Kac'hhi&s, 219 Mdlis, 771 Ravah^ 1551 Lahin&s aii 
11,580 Kolis, cultivators; 197 Sonis, gold and silver smilbsi 
' 3 Kansaras, brasB and copper Bmiths ; 141 Butli^rs, carpentera ; SSi 
Luh&rs, blacksmiths ; 95 Kadids, bricklayers ; 223 Darpe, U^iaa; 
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■22 Chippds, calenders ; 43 Bhits and Char^ns, bardsand genealogists ; 
424 Kumbhars, potters ; 334 Hajima, barbers ; 89 Dhobhis, washer- 
men ; 772 Bharv^ds and Rabaris, hGrdamen and shepherds ; 7 Golas, 
ricepouoders ; 25 Bhddbhunjas, grainparchers ; 42 Bhoia, labourers 
and caltdvatora ; 305 Marv&dia, labonrers ; 145 Pnjabids and Marathag, 
eervants ; 103 Vanjarfts, carriers; 94 Ealdls, liquor sellers; 233 
Raralias, beggars and labourers ; 144 Kamalias, blanket- weavers, 
34,735 Bhila and 16 Naikdas, nnsettled cultivators ; 108 
Mochis, shoemakers ; 701 Ch^madiAs, tanners, 592 Uheds, 50 
Garodas, and 341 Bhangi&a, depressed classes ; and 274 religious 
beggars. As regards occupation tho samo return arranges the 
whole population under the seven following heads : i. Employed 
under Government or municipal or other local authorities, 766. 
ii. Professional persons, 120. iii. In service or performing personal 
offices, 468. iv. Engaged in agriculture and with animals, (a) 
cultivators 13,511, (b) labonrers 596, total 14,107. v. Engaged 
in commerce and trade, 642. vi. Employed in mechanical arts, 
mannfactnres and engineering operations, and engaged in the sole 
of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared for consumption, 
3136. vii. Miscellaneous persona not clasaed otherwise, (a) women 
17,500, and children 26,337, in all 43,837, and {b) miscoUaneous 
persons 447, total 44,284. 

Jhalod Petty Division. The petty division of JhAlod under 
Sohad is bounded on the north by the Chelkari state, and on the east 
hy the Kusholgad state, both in Central India ; on tho south by Dohad, 
and on the west by Bariya and Sunth in the Rewa Kantha, The 
Aa&B river runs along its entire eastern face. Its area is 267 
square miles and its population in 1872, 36,785 souls or 138 to the 
eqoare mile, and its realizable land revenue in 1878, £3870 
(Ha. 38,700). 

As the Jhalod survey is not hnished, area and tillage details 
cannot be given. 

Except that there are wider stretches of black soil, Jhfilod is 
mnch like Dohad. 

Aa in Dohad the climate is better thaii in tho western division. 
The average rainfall is rotiirne<l at about 28 inches, 

The Makan and Kali rivers on thoir way to the Anfia cross the 
district from north to south, Watei- is in moat places close to tho 
surface and large areas are watered by lever-lifts, dhelcudis, from 
aQboUt wells. 

The light, fiorddu, soil is like that of Dohad. There is much fine 
allnvium in the Makan valley especially about Limbdi. The black 
•<h1 ia a rich deposit of decayed vegetable mould. Most lands in the 
«ab-division can yield two harvests, an early kliarif crop of maizo, 
and » late rabi crop of wheat or grain. 

Aa Jhalod has not yet been surveyed there are no assessment or 
occupancy details. 

The 1872 population 36,785 souls, lodged in 8634 houses, were, in 
877, provided with 381 wells and 43 ponds, and owned 6305 ploughs, 
179 carts, 13,471 oxon, 12,279 cows, 6706 buffaloes, 563 horses, 

180 sheep and goats, and 442 asses. 
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In 1877-78 of 23,259 acres, the tobd area of caltiv&ted l&nd, 4S40 
or 21'23 per cent were fallow or nnder (fraaa. Of the 18,319 acres 
under actual cultivation, ^ain cropa occupied 1 1 ,993 acres, or 6S'tf 
per cent, 8591 acres of them under maize, makdi, Zea mays ; 1716 
under rice, ddngar, Oryza aativa ; S64 under kodra, Paapalam 
Bcrobicu latum ; 189 under wheat, ghm, Triticum asstivum ; 31 nnder 
juvdr, Sorghum vulgare; 134 under rayi, Elousine corocana; 25 
under barley, j'av, Hordoiim If oxastichon ; 15 under bdjri, Penicillaria 
Bpicata; and 728 under miscellaneona grains. Pulsea occupied 
5410 acres, or 2953 per cent, 4784 acres of them under grwn, 
r.hana, Cicer arietinum; 571 under adnd, PliasenluB munja^i; 2) 
under tnoi/, PhaaooluB radiatus ; 17 under tiiver, Ciijanns indices; 
and 15 under miscellaneons pulses. Oil Reeds occupied 300 uam, 
or 1'9(J per cent, all under tal, Seaamum indionm. Fibres occupied 
337 acres, or 1-84 per cent, all under Bombay hemp, nan, Crotoom 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 219 acres, or 1'19 per ceat^ 
10 of them under angarcanc, gerdi, 8accharum officinarum; 7 under- 
tobacco, tambdku, Nicotiana tabacumj and 202 under miacallaiiMiia' 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1872 census retumB show of a total population of 36,7BS 
bouIb, 35,674 or 9698 per cent, Hindus ; and 111 1 or 302 par cent 
Musalm^nB. Statistics specially prepared from the enumeratorr 
forma give the following caste details : 429 Bralimans ; 7 BtbIuihip 
Kahatnaand Parbhua, writers ; 518 Vfini^andoOo ShrAvaks, trader* 
and merchants ; 542 Kanbis, 353 Rajputs, 705 Milia, 293 Lab&nia, 
253 R&vala and 286 Kolis, cnltivators; 106 Sonis, gold and silTtr 
smiths ; 90 Suth&rs, carpenters ; 162 Luhars, blacksmiths; II KmHia, 
bricklayers; 19 Darjia, tailors; 72 Ghanchis, oil-pressers ; 19 Bh^tn 
and Ch&rans, bards and genealogists; 343 Kumbhdrs, potters; 177 
Hajams, barbers; 39 Dhobhis, washermen; 216 Bharvida and 
Rabaris, herdsmen and shepherds ; 2 Bhadbhunj^s, grain parchers; 
31 Marathas, servants; 72 Vanjdr^, carriers ; 26 Kal&ls, liquor Bellers; 
39 Lakhfirfia, makers of lac bangles; 29,336 Bhila, unsettled cultin- 
tors ; 50 Kamalias, blank et-weavo rs ; 122 Mochis, shoemakers; 
289 Chamadids, tanners, 36 Dheds, 54 Garud^, and 216 Bhangifa, 
depresaed classes; and 166 religions beggars. As regards occi^S" 
tion the same return arranges the wnole population under t^ 
seven following beads : i. Employed under Government or municipal 
or other local authorites, 515. ii. Professional persona, 126. iiL In 
service or performing personal offices, 134, iv. Engaged in agri- 
culture and with animals, (o) cultivators 8981, (i) labourera 31, 
total 9012. V. Engaged in commerce and trade, 398. vi. Employed 
in mechanical arts, manufactures and engineering operations, and 
engaged in the sale of articles manufactured or otherwise prepared , 
for consumption, 844. viL Miecellaneous persons not classed otlte^ , 
wise, [a) women 10,657, and children 14,825, in all 25^482; i ' 
{b) miscellaneouB persons 274 ; total 25,756. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PLACES OF INTEREST- 

Ifaa'vka. About five milea south-west of Dohad, at the village of 
ivka is a mined temple of Mahadev, apparently of considerable 
, It seemB to have originally been an octagon, each aide of 
eight feet with aingie-stone lintois supported on octagonal pillars, five 
feot round at the base and four below the capital. At the entrance 
of the slii-ine is a figure of Ganpati holding in his hands what seems 
to be a battle axe. On the outside are the remains of three belts of 
Bcnlptiire, the highest rude and somewhat indecent figures, the second 
elephants, and the third groups of very small 6gure8 of men and 
beasts. According to a local story this temple was built by courtesans 
at the time (746-1483) ot the prosperity of Hindu Chdmp4uer. 

Bhimkund. About five miles south of Dohad near where the 
villa^ lands of Vijapurj Brahmakhed, and Rdmdangra meet, is a lai^ 
earthen basin formed by a waterfall about seventy feet high. Herefonr 
days bcifore HoU (April) thousands of Bhils come, somo of them from 
considerable distances. Those who Iiave during the year lost friends, 
relations, or parents bring their ashes with them and throw them 
into the pool. Then they wash and going t-o Br&hmans, always 
there in great numbers, have a red spot, c.hdndia, marked on the 
brow and in return give some small present in money or grain. 
Then drinking begins and, if money lasts so long, is kept up for about 
8 fortnight. 

CbEkki-no-a'ro. In the Xamd river between the villages of 
Modapur and MaiTa in Hiilol is the ChakkUno-dro or Grindstone 
bank, one of the most singular spots in the district. In the middle 
of the river where the channel is deepest is a largo rock over which, 
in ordinary course, the stream would flow and fall in a cascade into 
the deep pool below. But above the rock a rectangular reservoir, 
kund, has been built about fifteen feet square, and four to five 
feet deep, partly of brick and partly of rock, the large roc-k forming 
its lowest side. Into this pool the water of the river runs, and passes 
out of it, not over the large rock, but by a six or eight feet long 
channel cut from the deepest part of the reservoir right through 
the centre of tho rock. Out of this, from the centre of the rock, 
the water spouts and falls into a deep pool several feet below. The 
place is sacred, and at eclipses of the sun and at the Mahoda Pa/rv 
on Somvali Annis, when the last day of the month falls on a Monday, 
and on other occasions ia visited by Br&hmans, Kahatris, and 
Ykni&a, who bathe and wash away their sins in the pool. The 
legend is that a certain Raja Sulochan of Benares was troubled witb 
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a growth of hair on the palms of bm hands, sent him as a pmaab- 
ment fur his sins. Aa none of the Benarea seers could cure him he 
was advised to go to the famous Vishvamitra, who lived whew 
I'avfigad now atanda, VishvAmitra told him that if he saprificed at > 
spot in the river whero a sacred grindstone lay, his sins shonld he 
destroyed aa gi-aiu is gi-ouud to powder in a grindstone. The 
Ud.ja went to the spot, built a place of sacrifice, and in a great 
rock cat a conduit through which to foed with butter the fire of iai 
sacrifice. Thus was he freed from his sins and from the hair 
growth. The river became known aa the Hand or Kar, since 
corrupted into Kanul Oanga, and the place of sacrifice aa the Chakki- 
vo-dro or Grindstone bank. Half the grindstone is still there, the 
other half was stolen by a Gosai, who, pursued, wrb forced to thimr 
away the grindstone where it still lies between the villages of Viasn 
and AUli in Kilol. 

In the bank of the Karad opposite to, bnt it is said in no way 
connected with the Grindstone shore, is an opening in the rt>ck 
three to four feet high. This is said to be one end of the under- 
ground passage whose other end is at the Maehi Haveli half iwy 
np P&v^gad, Major Fulljames from the PAv^gad end and Mr. 
Acworth from the MedApur end have both passed some little wa? 
up it. But even among the natives of the place there would seao 
to be nu known case of any. one passing through or even going uj 
considerable distance along this tunnel.* 

Cha'mpa'ner, north latitude 22° 30' and east longitude 73° 30', 
lies nearly a mile to the north-east of the main body of Pavigad hil!, 
about twenty-five miles east of Baroda aud forty-two south of Godhn- 
Though at present (1878), except for a few Bhil and Naikda squatters, 
almost entirely deserted, ChAmpancr is a place of much historic 
interest and has many remains of its former greatness. 

The name is said to come from Champa, according to one 
account a Vania, and according to another a Kanbi, who fonndtd 
the city during the reign of Van Raj of Anhilv^a (746-806).' 
In the eleventh century R4m Gaur the Tuar is styled PAv&'s lore.' 
But he seems to have held under tho Anhilvada kings for, at 
least till the eleventh century, and probably until in 1297 tiieir power 
was crushed by AW-ud-din Khilj'i, Champ&ner continued one of their 
chief eastern strongholds,* About the same time as the fall of 
Anhilvada, Chohan Rajpnts Hying before Ala-ud-din Khiiji settled 
at Champdner. This family, though since 148-i deprived of iu 
chief seat, ia still represented by the rulers of the Chhot* 
Udepur and Devgad Bariya states. The names of the ChoWn 
chiefs of Cbfimpaner, recorded in an inscription found at NA&ni 
Umarv&n near Hdlol, are Rdja Shri RAmadev, Shri Ch&ngdev, 
Shri Chachingdev, Shri Son^mdev, Shri Falhansiogh, Shri JitkaiUi 



1 Contributod bj Mr, H. Aeworth, C.S. 

3 Chi>D|Hi is >l>io colled a HUl i Aa. R«. IT. 187. 
L.from settling in the Bhil cooutiy. 
■^■»Rd»M41ft,72. 
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« lUs MUa, 137. 
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Shri Kempu Tt&va.], Shri Viradliavai, Shri Savarfij, Sliri Ri^havdev, Chapter XIV. 
Shri Trimbak B}iui>, Shri Ganga Rajeshvar, and Shri Jayasiiigh Dev. Places of Intererti 
Bajput Champaner would seem to have lain at the foot of the north- 
east slopes of the hill just nnder the fortress of PavA{^ad. Though Champa nbb. 
besieged and made to pay tribnte' in 1418 (821-822 H,), and agiun Hittory. 

more hardly pressed about 1450 (853-854 H.), the strength of their 
Itill enabled the Ohatopaner chiefs to maintain their independence, 
jEghting freely at times with their neighbour and rival the Rao of 
Idar. In 1483 {887 H.) during a season of scarcity Malik Asad, 
of Sultan Mahmud Begada's captains (1462-1511), raiding in 
Chfimpfiner territory was attacked, defeated, and slain by Raval 
Jayasingh. In revenge Mahmud sent an army to Baroda, and refusing 
all means of settlement except ' the sword and the dagger,' 
Attacked Ch&mpaner. The siege had lasted about a year when the 
RAval again made overtures of peaceofferingto pay 360 pounds of gold. 
This the Sultan refused, declaring that he would not leave till the 
ftjrt was taken, Jayasingh now applied for help to Qhiyda-ud-din 

M&lwa. But Mahmud advanced to Dohad and, without striking 
blow, the Malwa king retired. On his return to Champaner, to 
low the besieged tliat he would not leave till the fort was taken, 

" mud laid the foundations of a beautiful mosque, l^eanwhile 
besiegers graductUy pushing on their outworKs fook the fort 

1434. The wounded Raval falling into the Sultan's hands was 

first well treated, bub after six months, refusing to embrace IsMm, 
was put to death. One of his sons, brought np aa a Musalmdn, 
in the next roign ennobled under the title of Nizdm-ul-mulk. 
the fall of the fort Mahmud changed the name of the city to 
Mahmudabad Champaner. Pleased with the climate he made it 
bis capital, buildjug a fort, a mosque, and a palace and bringing nobles 
and mioisters to settle. Many great buildings were raised, and 
gardens laid out and, by the skill of a native of Khorasan, well fitted 
with fountains and waterfalls.' Its fruits, especially its mangoes, 
were famous, and its sandal trees grew so freely that their timber was 
osed in house building. Merchants and craftsmen tlirongeditsstreets, 
Champaner swordblades became noted for their sharpness, and 
Champaner silks for their bright colours.' Though he by no means 
deserted Ahmedabad, Mahmud continued to the close of his reign 
(1511) to consider Mahmudabad Champ&ner his capital. Mahmud's 
successors following his example, Champaner remained till the 
death of Bahadur Shah (1536) the political capital o£ Gnjar&t. 
During this time the close connection between Mdlwa and G-ujarat 
favoured the city's growth and the safety with which their treasures 
could be stored in its hill fort gave it a special value in the Sultana' 
eyes. Though, even at its best (1514) a place neither of so great 
trade nor so large as Ahmedabad, like it Chfirapaner was 
'embellished with good streets and squares and houses of stone and 



Laid to have introdaced into Gnjorit the kaowled 

-Aa. The best garden wbh at F 

orpeDter who, by working under bim disguiBed ■ 
Mcret at tbe atraoger'e art. lad. Ant. LXIL 5. 

9 CLimpiner liad a great export of ailk and waa the only place whore re 
oould be washed and prepared. Rev, Com. 1057, 7tb May 1838. 
u 1C7— 39 
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Cliapt«r XIV whitewash. Tbe conntry round was very fertile, fall of sbimdatit 

PUcM rflnterOBt pi'ovisiona, wheat, barley, millet, rice, peaa and Other vegetables, BdA 

"^ many cows, sheep, goata and plenty of fruit. Near it were hanting 

I'NBB, groanda for deer and other animals and winged game. The ting 

Hillary. kept many wild animale, and trained hunting dogs, falcons aod tame 

leopards.' ' 

In 1526 at Ch^mpdner the young Sultan Sikandar Shah ms 
murdered and his successor Babadnr Shah crowned.^ CoDtiDiiisg 
through his reign (1526-1536) to be Bahadur's capital and head* 
quarters, the city was, in 1535, pill^ed by the Empnror Homiyna. 
Bahadur's death in the next year and the transfer of tbe conrt aad 
capital to Ahmedabad prevented Ch^mpaner regaining its fonnfir 
position. Off the main linos of traffic, the loss of Gujarat ascendaocy 
over Malwa, took away from Champaner its chief claim to importance. 
Its faU was rapid. In 1554 its only points of interest were fine 
banian trees, large fmit-ealing bats and thorny brushwood.' Like 
the rest of Gojarat it Buffered during the disorders of tbe next 
twenty yeara (1554-1574). But unlike Ahmedabad and Surat tbs 
establishment of order under the Emperor Akbar (1 573-1605) 
brought Champfiner no return of prosperity. At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ' its air was weakening, its water poisoraxH, 
and its orchards and gardens the lair of the tiger and lioQ. Iti 
buildings had fallen in ruins, and its people had given their gooda to 
the winds of destruction. Instead of flowers were thorns, aol 
instead of gardens close-knotted brushwood, and of its sandal groreB 
neither the name nor the trace was left. It showed the tmtli of 
the verse, ' All on earth fades and God does as he wills'.' * Thongk 
desolate, Ch£mp£ner continued in name the head of a district a 
nine sub-divisions, part at least settled and rich enough to bo 
included in Raja Todar Mai's survey (1570).* Under the Mogfaalt 
Champiiner was subordinate to Godhra, tillage declined and by At 
middle of the seventeenth century so much of the country hid 



1 Stanlny's Barbosa, t 



(Bird. 233), and at PdtoQ according to Feriahtn (Brig^ IV. 13.1). wuiifpuil crowwdal 
C1i4mpinQr "becsuie furHevero] rcigiiB it had been coosiderod the capital*' Periffat^ 
iV. lOG. 

»Si(ihi All bin Hnrein. Bom. Lit. Soc. Tmnt. II. 8 (Baprint, 1877). 

i Mirat-i-ttikandnri (1611) in Ind. Ant. LXin. 7. Abal Filud, writinE abonllkt 
game time (1586), though ba ape&ks of Chimp^or nnl; aa a fort on a high LIU. notiM 
it« very line fniits, Cladwin Aio-i-Akbari, II. 65. It was fJso fomoaa for wood of 
sloe«, uil or agar. Bloohoianii'B Ain-i-Akbari, 1. 80. 

fi Under the later Ahmedabad kings Champ&ncr had been the head.qiiart«n i)f 
■even snL-dividona: Ch&mpiner, S6vli, DAhvad, Hdlol, Taitnuraboauih, BijodasJ 
Jhilod with in aU 423 viUagea yielding a yearly reveiiue of £70,000 (Ba. 7,00.0001. 
Bird's Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 121. Abnl Fdzal (16S6) deacribea the Chim^aioer diHtrict 
aa containing nine sub divisiona meaauring siN),3>')7 highdi yielding a reveniw <' 
Ks. 2,52,747 (10,100,384 ffdnu) and furnishing a force of 550 cavalry and IGOOinfanUT- 
ThH niunes of the Bob-riivisiouB were, Araverch Chimpdner, Chundvareh, Cliaorift 
DhondiDhaul, IKIawcreh, Sovukhcreh, and San vis. In ihe beginning of the eightMarfk 
century CbiUnpiLnQr wiu (see p. 252) the head|Of 13 districts. But its commaiidaiiK 
kilMtlr, wat under the governor, favidoT, of liodhra ; Mimt-i-Ahmadi, InJ. Anfc- 
LXIU. 7. 
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[ into forest, that it had becomo a hunting grouad for wild Chapter XIV.'' 
I^phMtB.L Places oflnterei 

33 when the town was taken by the British, only 500 Cba'sipa'nkr. 
labitants were found in it. But the regular population 
I larger, for moat had heard of the approach of the troops and 
At that time about half of the walled enclosure or citadel 
s occupied by a settlemeut of silk and brocade weavers.* A few 
»rB later (1812) there were about 400 hooaea, half of them 
inhabited, the people chiefly runaways from other Gujarat cities.^ 
In 1829 ai!k weavers were still settle<l at Champaner but their 
number had lately been terribly thinned by cholera.* When (1853, 
Jnly 3l8t) it came under British management the place was almost 
deserted. A sum of £126 {Rs. 1260) was spent in an attempt 
to bring cultivators to settle and clear the forest. But the 
colony feilad. Three-fourths died and the rest fled. Since then 
but little pTOgress has been made. Except the constables of the 
police post, its only inhabitants are a few families of poor and sickly 
Eolis and Naikdas. 

Coming * from Godhra the first sign of Champdner's former 
greatness is, at Halol, Sikandar Shah's (lo3GJ tomb, a rather 
plain one-storied sandstone building in the Muhammadan or 
arched style. On the Jambughoda road, about two and a half 
miles beyond Halol, stands a small brightly -plastered tomb, the 
shrine of Khon Pir, a saint revered by the Tais or Musalman 
weavers. A few hundred yards to the north-east of Khon Fir's 
tomb rises from the brushwood a minaret known as tho Ek Miwirka 
Mayid, The One Minaret Mosque, and half a mile to the south 
close to Pavagad another small mosque called from a group of 
trees the Pdnch Mahuddka ifasjid, The Five Mahuda Trees Mosque. 
About three quarters of a mile beyond Khon Pir's tomb a bare 
lonely stone arch, once tho west gate of Champaner, comes in view. 
To the right before passing through the arch is a square pond, 
once surrounded by masonry steps, and filled from tho hill above by 
a massive stone drain of which there are still traces. The pond is 
commonly known as the Knnbin tal/iu or Courtezan's pond. But 
the real builder was Sakar Khan, a Pathin of Champduer, whose 
Btono tomb, with finely cut windows and handsome dome, stands at 
one comer. At the ruined gateway the line of the old wall can be 
traced about 330 yards south to the foot of the north Pavagad spur; 
then turning west at right angles it crosses the mouth of a ravine 
to a ridge to the west up whose steep face it runs, till it reaches the 
scarp on the top of which stand the Julan Budan gate and wall. 
North of the ruined gateway the wall runs to the crest of a 

■ In 1615, 73 elephajits were caught in tho Dobad and Ch&mp&oor forcstK 
Watson, 74. 

a Hamiltoo's Hindnstin, 1, 681. ' Bom. Lit. Soo. Tran*. I. 151. 

4 Rev. Uom, 1057, 7tli May 1838. Bom. Gov. Eev. Rec. ISO of 1847. 

• DeUilaore, as f or m poiaiWe, limited to remainB on the Chimi)inar plain, thoMOL 
the hill have already been describod (p, 18!)). As is the case with the aououot ot 
the Fivigad remaioa, almost all the materials fur thia section have been BOpliod bg ' 
Ur. H.X Acwortb, C.S. 
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detached ridge of hills on whose eastern slope stood the pahm «l 
a brother-in-law of one of the Pat^ Ravals.' From the oresfial 
this ridge the wall turns aliarpljr back to the south-west and dun 
stretches east. 

Passing through the west gateway the road for about b mile 
crosses an open plain once covered with the huildicgs of Oh^mp&ner. 
To the north the line of wall, aftor coming bark from the crest 
of the ridge, moB parallel to and close by the road. At first brick 
and cement, the old wall is soon replaced by a massive line of free 
stone that, after running east for about a mile, is crossed by • 
second lino of old wall that stretches sooth 230 yards to Pav^gad.* 
At the foot of the spur it crosses a stream, then turns west, and in 
a bending line runs along the spur, gradually rising till it meets^ 
first, or aliik, line of the hill fortification. 

The massive line of free stone is Mahmnd Begsda'a wall, tbe 
Jakdnpanah or world shelter, surronnding the citadel ov Bhadar* 
of Mahmudabad Chimpiner. Enclosing an area abont thret- 
quarters of a mile long and 280 yards broad, this wall, of greal 
strength, and about thirty feet high, has at regular intervals baslious 
running north and cast at right angles. Though much overgrown 
with creepers and clinging trees, the wall is in almost perfect repair. 
A few hundred yards from its western corner is the south or bodUi- 
west gateway. At the entrance, the line of wall falls back about 
120 feet, and the road into the citadel lies between the two Hnra 
of wall through a rectangular building, probably a guard room, abont 
ISO feet long and 120 wide, with double gates, and in the soatli 
wall richly carved stone windows. On the inner gate is a Persiw 
inscription of which the first figure of adate and the words MnzafEar 
Shah,* son of Mahmud Sh^ can still be read. luside of the citadel 
a little west of the gateway is the Shehrka MagjjA- or City Mosqne, 
a beautifnl building in fair repair. Abont 200 yards east and near 
the centre of the citadel is the Mdndvi or custom house. This 
probably used as a guard room, is highly finished, very simple, nod well 
proportioned. ' Nearly square, it is open at two ends, each open fiifle 
havmg six bays and the two ends joined by five rows of arches, the 
whole forming a colonnaded chamber of five nearly equal aisles. 
The roof is fiat and massive and thongh without ornament, is much 
relieved on the inside.' * From the Mandvi to the citadel's east gate 
stretches modern Champ^ner, a single street of mean huts. The vkA 
gate, built on the same plan as the south gate, equally massive, has 
the same inscription and the same guard room, only less roinei 
About fifty yards east of the gnteis the Jiima ifa»;i(i,or Public Mosqae, 
tor massive grandeur and perfect finish inferior to no Musalmin 
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1 PitAi Kftval u pfohaWy « general 
Pivi-raline. Ind. Ant LXIII. 2, 

I The eagi and weflt walls were probably bnilt by the Rajput* rwd TepHi«] Iqr 
MiiBDiIiiiia oDgineera. 

3 Bho'tar or propitioiu, called aftef Bh&dra KAll. Both the CliimpiTwr taA 
Ahmednbad citsdelB were Bhodnri, taking thdr uiune from th« oriisiQal Bhadirin 
P&laa. Major J. W. Wation, 13th February 1879. 

4 H»i((i>wl from l613-]52(>. 

6 Mr. MairuD, Zdi, 28th February 1S79. 
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Itaildiag in Western India.^ Within the mosque were three oblong Chapter XIV. 
_ bnral tablets, one over the pulpit and one on either side. The 
■ide tablets remain each engraved with a verse from the Koran. 
But the central slab once ndorned with the date-line ' Prayers and 
a Pulpit,' is gone.' The top of one of the two chief minarets haa 
Itieu shattered Lj a cannon shot wantonly fired at it by the 
ant Patankar, Sindia's Governor in 1812 7 Abouta third of a mils 
'th of the citadel is another fine mosque, the Nagina Maajid or 
rel Mosque, built of very pure white stone. Close to it is a large 
ck well, spanned by a stone arch, nearly surrounded by a wall 
|d with stone conduits and other water-works. In front of the 
OBque is a colonnaded building like the Mandvi but smaller. 
Jest of the Niigina Masjid, between it and the hill the minarets of a 
Deque stand out from the trees. This is called after Bava Man, a 
NT popular saint in Baroda and a follower of Sadan Shah whose 
inne stands on the roof of Maha Kali's temple on Pavagad top. 
b'Ough the forest east of the citadel, runs the Shikari Kot or 
iinter's Fort, a low ruined wall enclosing the remains of many 
mdred houses. About a mile and a half east of the citadel, on the 
mk of the Great Lake or Bada Taldo, stand the rnins of the 
tiltdn's palace and of a mosque. South of the road near the foot 
!the hill the shattered foundations of houses and a few Jain 
Qples show the site of Rajput Charapdner, which besides covering 
) plain between the Musalman citadel and the hill foot, ran up the 
[e of the spur to the line of the first or outer fort wail. Besides 
9se remains of the city proper the forest is for miles round strewn 
Hh massive wells, minarets, mouldering tombs, and solitary arches, 
I that is left of the suburbs, gardens, and palaces, that adorned the 
\fj of Mahmud Begada.' 

Sesar. At Desar near Sonipur in Halol, is an old stone temple 
: Mah^ev. Though only twenty feet square and not more than 
renty feet high, it is a most striking building ; its sides richly 
rved from base to roof with the beautifully broken outline of the 
A Gajarat Brahmanic and Jain buildings. Near the foot runs an 
Bphant scroll, above the elephants two scrolls of human figures, 
lower very small the upper somewhat larger, then two belts of 



S Ita outer nntUne is more cfFectivo than that of may of the AhmiKlabad moBquea. 
. PI nu-roundoii by a, high stona wall with handBame bnttrewied coroera each risinff 
^^O > ihort minaret. OnlhcoutBido the lino of the wall ia, on the aides, braken by rich 
Idowiwith overhaagioK piUariod balconiai. AJoiig the back it ia brokoo by a row 
■ixteeti nnarolied windowB, jillod with finelycat atone traoery, and bettroen each 
ir ol windows a rounded tower or dwarf minaret, whoBo piniiHcle ends a Kttle below 
edge of the wall. In front, od each aide of the gateway, stands n lioely 



Wiortioned minaret, and behind the oiinareta the centre of the moique riaea 

nhle^toried and domed, bnilt eotircly in the deep-enved fiat Hindn style. 

<» BngHs' Feriflhta IV. 70. The worda ^^ j xJai give the date 9U H. 1508, 

P The roost noticeable nf thoBB remains arc at Jepnra. about two miles north by east 
^Ililmpiiier a ruiued moaqueon the hank of a small pond ; at Rtlnipura, oast of 
itmpiner aline old atop well with solid masonry arches : atChaturdiVfiv sooth of 
toipniB another fine step well probably Hindu repairod by MuaalniAns. TbonKh 
ibedded in forest the water of both these wells is cloor and sweet. In the south- 
way np the billardo near whcro the cast city wall joins the hill furtifi- 
niiued mosque probably once used by tbe garrison. 
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Chapter XIV. Atone tmccry above that, its chief feature a scroll of kaman 6giiiM 
PlaoM <rfInteTett- '*6*^''y life size, well carved and life-like, and overall a rich deop-mit 
cornice partly in ruins. Its probable dat« is Homewhat loia i& 
the time of Hindu Cbampaner (1300-148-1). But it contains no 
inscription and han not yet been critically examined. 

DbtKbdah. Dev Keda'r. Near the village of Chosdla, about seven mOes 

north of Uohad, a stream runs into a cave. In this spot an ima^ of 
Mikhndev imder the name of Kedareahvar has been set up. Many 
Bhils visit the shrine, especially on Phdijan Slid Illh (March), 

In the villages of Nav^dm, aboutseven miles north-east, Gaiigadi^ 
eleven miles south, and Nelsn, about nine iniles aoutb-west of Dohad, 
every year on the day after Holi (April) a ceremony called the chtil 
or hearth takes place. lu a trenc-h seven feet by three and ahont 
three feet deep, hher, Mimosa ca.techn, loga are carefully and closely 
packed till they stand in a heap about two feet above ground. The 
pile is then set on fire and alluwed to bum to the level of the ground. 
The village Bhangia or sweeper breaks a cocoannt, kills a couple 
of fowls, and aprinkles a little liquor near the pile. Then, after 
washing their feet, the sweeper and the village headman walk 
barefoot hurriedly across the 6re. After this strangers come to 
fulfil vowa, and giving one anmi and a half cocoannt to the sweeper, 
and the other half cociianut to the headman, wash their feet ami 
turning to the left walk over the pile. The fire seems to cause none 
of thorn any pain. 

>. DohadorDwahad,>atowiiin1873 of 11,472 inhabitants, staoda 

in north latitude 22° 50' and east longitude 70° 18' on the border, 
dohad, of Gujarat and Malwa, about forty-three miles east of Oodhra. 
The town lies in a alight hollow girt by ridges of low hills at (he 
entrance to the chief pass between Gujarat and Mdlwa Of 1 1,472, ibe 
population in 1872, 7572 or 66 per cent were Hindus, 3877 or 33'T9 
per cent Musalmans, twenty-one Christians, and two others. A large 
section of the people, especially the community of Daudi or SMi 
Bohoriis, are prosperous traders, living in well built brick houaee. 
The chief town of a large sub-division and for long a place of 
importance, Dohad has a considerable population of craftsmen, anJ 
supplies a wide tract of country with earthen and brass ware, and U> 
some extent with cloth. The only special local manufactures are 
those of blftckwood, hair-combs, and lac bracelets. On the liigh 
road between Mt^lwa and Gujarat it has always been, and thoogh 
somewhat injured by the opening (1875) of the Ratlam and Indor 
railway, is still a place of considerable trade. Its oiporta are of 
vegetables, gram, wheat, maize, rice, and castor-oil to Malwa, and grem, 
wheat, maize, and sweet-oil to Gujarat, and of animal products, clarified 
butter, to Mdiwa and Gujarat, lac to Ahmedabitd and Ratlam, and 
hides and horns to Bombay. Its imports are of minerals, iron asd 
copper from Bombay, and salt from Khdraghoda on the Ban of Cutcb ; 
of vegetables, cocoanuts and spicea from Bombay, tobacco froni 
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Nadi4d, engar and molaasea from Bombay, grain from Benarea by Chapter XITT. 
Indor, and from Rdjgad near Bhopavar. Of manufactured arlicios pim^g ofLltUMt-- 
Eiiropean jaconets, madarpalams, mullmaJlB, chintzeB, and dhotara 
come from Bombay by Pali ; from Abniedabad and Kaira come 
ehhiih-is or fine sdllds, ctoria.8 for petticoats, dhotars for waist- 
cloths, and sacking, khdrki or dangri, for the use of Bhils ; from 
Indor andBorhanpur.tnrbans and head cloths; from Partdb gad, black 
and indigo robes or sdllaB ; and from Uatl^m cWtidria and kltdrvd* for 
robes and dorids for petticoats, susi for tho higher classes and nddra 
for the Bhils. During the last two years the exhaustioQ of grain 
stocks, from export to the Deccan and the failure of crops in Gujarat, 
have given rise to large imports of maize, millet, and wheat from Dhdr, 
Indor, Ujain, Ratlam, and other Central Indian grain marts. 

Dohad is an old town. In early times Dadhichi Rishi is said to 
have lived there and in his honour the river was called Dadhimati, 
a temple on its banks was dedicated to Dudheshvar Mahadev, 
and the town named Dudhipumagar. It is said to have been a 
settlement of Bahria Rajputs. 8even or eight families of this tribe 
still live in Dohad, and, as the remnants of the first settlers, perform 
ceremonies and oS'cr sacrifices to propitiate the gods when the town 
is attacked with epidemic disease. It remained under a line of 
Rajput chiefs till in the beginning of the fifteenth century (141St) 
Sultan Ahmad I. (1411-1143) defeated Dongar Raja, destroyed his 
palace, and in its place raiaet:! a citadd.' With the rest of the Panch 
Mahals, Dohad paased to the Emperor Akbar in the end of the 
sixteenth century (1573-1683), and about the middle of the eighteenth 
century fell into Sin dia's bands (1750-1760). Under Sindia Dohad 
was the seat of a governor, and was in 1 785 one of the best towns on 
the line of march between Gujarat and Malwa, with brick houses and 
well-to-do inhabitants, especially a number of Bohora Musalmans.' 
With the rest of the Panch Mahals Dohad passed under British 
management in 1853. 

The town is of two parts, the old town in the west and the 
new town, moat of it built during the last century, close to the 
old town on the east. Coming from Godhra at the west end 
of the town are the traces of an old gateway and a line of walla 
running south to the river and about 500 yards beyond, another line 
of walls enclosing a square space about 500 yards each way. The 
only part of the old wall still standing is the eastern or Pdui gate. 
From their foundations the walls seem to have been brick, and to have 
had four gates, two in the west, and two in the east. The portions o£ 
the old town atill remaining are the Desdivada, the Khadiet&vdda, and 
the Ghanchivfida. The places of interest connected with the old town 
are, nn the left of the entrance gate coming from Godhra, a lake known 
as the Chlidba Taldv or Basket Pond. This lake said to have been 



', Mem. III. 181. 
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Chapter XIT- dng by men of the Od csrste,^ about tbe same time aa the Odv&da l^e 

«B dflntemt °^*'' ""•ihra, about a mile and a half round, is one of the finest piecao 

of ^ater in the Panch Mahals and is eurrounded by a tlight of stone 

DoHAD. steps with strong retaining end walla and a waste water sluice. 

Ermitiiu. From the great scarcity of wells in the town, its water is of epecial 

value, and ia used throughout the year. lu the lake are two islands 
where, towards the close of the eighteenth century, pleasure houses 
Were built by Bapu Salieb Pitankar, whose sou A pa Saheb w« 
married to Daulatrav SindiA.'s (1794-1820) daughter. According to 
one account the Ranch Mahals were given by Sindia as his daughter's 
dowry, fidpu Sulieb was made governor and asked to send his son 
to live at Qwalior. Bapu refused, saying that Sindia's daughter should 
come and live with her husband at Dohad. To this Sindia would 
not agree. A force was sent against Gohad with orders to bring 
back the young A'pa Saheb but without harming a hair of bis hewL 
B&pu retired to Pavagad, and knowing that the besiegers would not 
fire at him is said to have set his son in front of the fort. After a 
time P&tankar surrendered, and with his son was taken to Gwtilior. 
Another account states that the force was sent by Sindia to punish 
Patankar who, recalled for oppression, had refused to leave the 
Panch Mahals. This story states that after his capture on his w»y 
to Gwalior, Pdtankar committed suicide outside of the south Dohad 
gate at a spot marked by a banian tree since known as the Bkutidrad 
or ghost's figtree. On the east bank of the Chh^ba lake a Bohon 
vegetable garden, known as the Dongarvfida or Dongar's gardm, 
marks the sittt of the old Rajput chiefs palace. Another relic of 
the old Rajput city is in the south the Ghanchivida Masjid or 
Oilman's mosque, Said to have beeu built on the site and of the 
stones of the old chief's zendna. Close to the mosque is a pond, the 
Chandnn Taldv or Sandal Lake. 

On the south bank of the river, nearly opposite the oilman's 
mosque and close to a baiiiau tree is a small building with a 
tomb inside.'' The story is that on the banks of the Dohad river 
* one of Shdb Jahfin's wives was (Ii5i9) seized with the pains of 
childbirth. The court astrologer declared that if the child wae 
bom before a certain hour he would bring bad luck, but if after 
a certain hour he would become a mighty monarch. To avert 
misfortune the astrologer counselled the Emperor to have the lady 
hung head down from a branch of the banian tree. I'he device 
succeeded but at the cost of the mother's life, 

Buildingt. jjg^ Dohad though not walled has four gateways, on the weet 

in the line of the old city wall on the way to the lake, the Pini 
or water gate ; to the east a double gateway, the Hanumin gatfl 
inside and the Kolivada gate outside; to the south the Dnola 
gate; and to the south-west facing the Hanum&n gate, the 
Luharvada gate. The oldest quarter of the new town is on the 
west, the Gujarati market built by Nima Vanias, refugees from 

1 The Btoi? is that tlie Oda, under Jaama Odin, vere on their nay to th« mnrt 
of Sidh lUj Jai Singh (ltH}4-lH6). 8u great w«» the wmy of diRccw tiiM, loflaiih 
the Chhib« lake, each h»d only once to fill hia buket. 

^ This tomb U Bftid to have been (1910) niaed over AuTuifjicb's alter-Luth. 
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Ch^mpaner in 1779 ; the nest quarter, the four markets that meet Chapter XtT. 

at the police guardhoaae iu the centre of the town, built in plaoeiofLita 

1782; the third, to the north-east, ia the Daulatganj market, b*ilt 

in 1805 J the fourth, to the north-west, betwee.u the lake and the 

citadel, ia the BohoravMa, built in 1809 ; and the fifth, built in 

1850-1852, 18 in the south-east, the Ganeshpur market. The chief 

object of iiitereat in the new town is a caravanserai' built in 1619* 

by the Emperor Shfih Jahan in honour of Aurangzeb's birth. It ia a 

eqaare enclosure about 450 feet each way, surrounded by a brick wall 

Bixteen feet seven inches high wilb bastions at each corner and two 

grand gateways, one at the middle of the north and the other at 

the middle of the south wall. The Marathaa added three round 

towers twenty-four feet high at the south-west comer and at the 

middle of the west and east walls. At the south-cast corner P^tankar 

bnilt (or his son a three-storied house, called the bdrddvdri or 

twelve gates, now used as quarters tor the jailors. Inside, the walls 

were surrounded by rows of arched rooms opening inwards,' and 

in the centre of the west half of the enclosure was a mosque. This 

caravanserai ia now used for public buildings, the east half as a jail, 

and of the west, the south corner, where was the residence of Sindia a 

governor, as the mamlatddr's office, and the north as mounted 

police lines. The mosque is used as a magazine for the Bhil corps. 

To the north of the caravanserai lies the cantonment with police 

lines and a civil hospital. 

The town is supplied with two reat-honaes, dharmshdlas. One, 
in the west on the south bank of the lake, able to hold about 200 
travellera, was built in 1828 by the governor of the town, Antdji 
D&modar; the other, at the south-east corner of the towm, with room 
tor about 150 pUgrima, has been built out of local funds by the British 
Government. 

On the south bank of the Dadhimati stream, every year in Shrdvan 
vad A'tham (August -September), a fair ia held. It lasts from 
Bonriae to sunset, and is generally attended by about 7000 peraona. 
Except toysand sweetmeats, little ia bought or sold. Besides being 
the seat of the chief revenue and police officers of the aub-division, 
Dohad is the head-quarter station of the Bhil corps and of the 
Bssiatant auperiutendent of police, and is provided with a sub- 
judge's court, a civil hospital, a district jail, a post office, and a 
vemacnlar school. 

Godhra, a town in 1872 of 10,G35 souls and 3269 houses, the 
head-quarter station of the Panch Mahals district and of the Godhra 
Bub-division, lies in north latitude 22° 46' and east longitude 73° 40', 
fifty-two miles north-east of Baroda and seventeen miles east of the 
P^ railway station. Kxcept for a stretch of rice land to the west 



t Of the tort uid to haio been baiJt in 1419 by Soltlb Ahnutd I. |t41l-1443) 
Hid aboTit 1615 repured by SalUlD MazaSnr (1313-1326), no trace seems to remain, 
rhe cararaitBenu is »Uo ciiXed ghadi or fortreu ; but this Apparently becKUae 8iadii'B 
Eoremor lived in it. 

-r* Elliot's History, VII. 213, ElphiDitone 601, note 1, giTsi October 1S18. 
[• The rooms vary in BUolrom 39' 7'x33' 8"xlO'6°tO 32' T'XlO '6"x 10' C". 

; a 107-40 
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Chapter XIV. Godhra is almoet entirely BorroDDded by brushwood and for 
KB oflntereBb ^ * P^''' °^ ground slightly raised above the general level of 
pUin.withno walls or large buildings and much hid by trees, the b 
GouiiRA. attracts Iittte notice. About half a mile to the south is a group of fw 

lately-built district officers' houses. Not more than 90O foet ehtfi 
the sea and surrounded by rice and forest land, the climate of Oodhn 
is especially towards the close of the rainy season feverish and relaxiii 

Hittors. Godhra, or (jodrahaba, that is the cow's lake, ia a town 

considerable antiquity, supposed to be mentioned as ' the camp 
victory' in a brass plate grant of the fifth century.' ProbabI 
because Chdmpaner was their chief settlement in tiiis part 
Gujarat, Godhra would SGOm to have been of httle cooseqiienoe nnd 
the Rajput dynasties of Anhilvnda (746-1298). In the thirt«enll 
century (1225) it is montionod as subject to Uie chief of Dholka.' 
To the Musalm&n kings of Abmedabad, before Chatnpaner 
conquered, Godhra was one of the centres of government in eas 
Gujarat. Mahmud Begada, when in 148U he divided his dominion^ 
chose Godhra as the head-quarters of one^ of five provinces. Eva 
after (1484) Champauer became his capital, Godlira continned Al 
head of a considerable district. At the time of its transfer to th^ 
Emperor Akbar (1573) it contained ten sub-divisions with 501. 
villages, yielding a yearly revenue of £350,000 (7,200,000 changxtit^i 
Under the Moghals the lauds were surveyed and the number ot 
dependent aab-divisiona raised to twelve. In 1724 it was talcea 
by Kantaji Kadam Bande and probably kept by him till about 1760.' 
Since then Godhra baa continued the headquarters of the Fand 
Mahals, first under Sindia (1770-1853), and then under the BritisL 
ot. Since its transfer (1853) the two chief events in the history ci 

the town are a Muaalman riot in 1855 and a fire in 18.57. The riot 
was among Musalmans, Sunnis against Shi^s. The ShiAs of tha 
Daudi Bohora community went on the 26th August to hold a feast 
at an idga or place of prayer outside of the town. The m 
charge, a Sunni beggar, objected to their coming and a scnlfla 
took place. Going into the town he complained to the policfl 
and an inquiry was made. As the examination was not fioisheil 

I The namo Godraba occnra in SoiDGHhTOr'a Rirti Eaumiidi, IV. 67, when it . 
■tated that tho lords of Oodroha aud Uta, tha country between the Nartada asJ 
Tipti, betrayed their nuiator tho chief ti( DhoUta. Godmha can only raft* to "■" 
present Godhra. The other reference in a grant nf .ShilAditya V. of Valabhi at 
404 ia not fiocertiuD. Dr. Buhlerin Ind. Ant. LXIII. 16, IT. 

» Ind. Ant. LXIII. 16. During thin period no other reference to Godhnt hai li 
traced cither in the Rds M&Ia or in Tod'i AmtaU □( RAjastbitn. 

5 Briggi' Ferishta, IV. 6i The five diviBiooa were AhmedAbad, Jagat, Oodkn, 
gongad, and Thina. ^ 

* Bird's Gnjarat, 124. The ten sub-diyialona wore at the dose o( the IStko 
Oodhm, Sehra, Miral, Samd&b or Nasirabad, Dodih, Anibibad, JMIod, Ifuvrl^ 
Eaddliinih and Dihmod. Two other Oodhra sub-diviaionB it-ere atthat tmie(U7I|' 
in the handa of tha Sunth cliiof and of Cbat&rAI Kuli. According to the Ain-i-Akban 
(Gladwin, II. 243) tho area was 535,255 bighda and the yearly revcaae Ri. 85,4d 
(34,18,324 cl(im«). The Donioa of the aub-diviaions dilTor comjderably from ttuM 

g'vea in the Mirat-i- Ahmad i -, they are Audha, Atlailera, Bero, Jednagar, Jbilud, 
hanmnd, Sebra, Godhra, Kohaneh, Miral, Mehdviya. 

6 Malcolm's Central India, I. 78 ; the dat« of Siudlli's couqacst bai nut b«« 
SBcertained. 
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bre Dightfall, somo Sanni Musalmana meetiog at the E &si's Chapter XIV. 
ise determined to take the puniskment of the Bohoras into their places oflntereet 
a hands. Next morning (27th Angiiat) gathering in a large 
wd they Bnrronnded the entrance to the Bohora quarter, seized 
a Bohorfe, and sotting them on aases dragged them through the 
m. When the police came the Bohora quarter was already 
iken into and plundered. The rioters were driven back and a 
tfd set over the Bohora quarter. No further acta of violence 
e committed. But for three days (29th-3l8t)the houses and shops 
lined shut, the mob continuing to hold the market place. They 
a dispersed without doing forthep mischief. About sixty of the 
ere convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
[ng from six months to three years and to from £5 to £10 fines. 

B fire of 1857 broke out on the 2nd April. A strong vrind was 
ring from the north and a hut in the north outskirts of the 
a catching fire, the flames spread rapidly. Except the Government 
bffices and some small outlying parts to the east and west, nearly 
the whole of Godhra, its well built Bohora, Sahukar, and GhSnchi 
quarters with many handsome three-storied houses, was completely 
burnt down. Very little property was saved and two persons and 
many cattle were killed.' On the 5th March 1873 a serious fire broke 
out in the densely populated Gh^nchi quarter : 188 houses were burnt 
and property worth £4400 (Rs. 44,000) destroyed. 

Of 10,635, the total 1872 population, 4775 or4i'89 per cent were 
Hindus ; 5854 or 55"04 per cent Muhammadans, and sis Others. The 
two classes of chief local importance are both Musalmdns. The Shia 
Bohor&s are traders and hardware dealers and the Ghanchis are 
carriers.traders, and husbandmen. The ShiaBobords are a prosperous 
well-to-do community. But the Ghanchis thongh frugal and hard- 
working have of late years suffered from the break-up of their 
monopoly of the carrying trade and have some of them fallen into 
poverty. 

Oil-making is carried on to some extent in Godhra. In 1867 a 
ateam mill was started by a company known as the Godhra oil 
company. It worked for about five months and then closed for want 
of funds. In 1870 the mill was sold to a Parsi merchant of Bombay, 
who worked it, with occasional stoppages, till July 1877. Two kinds 
of seed, M, Sesanfum indicnm, and dolia, Bassia latifolia, wero 
pressed in the mill. 

There are also several families of weavers, some of them Dheds 
who weave coarse sacking, ganl, cloth j the rest, Ehatris and 
Mnsalmans of the Momna class make the finer sorts of different 
eolonred robes. There is also some pottery, brasswork, and wooden 
bracelet-making, the Godhra market supplying those articles to a 
considerable area of country. As a place of trade Godhra has of 

' e years risen in importance. The opening of the railway to Pfili 
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flksptei ZIT. lias increased the local exports, and the trade tends more thta 
rfl taraat ^o''™^'''? *** Centre ia Godhra. If, as has been proposed, the railn; 
line is brought on seventeen miles from Pali, Godhra will becomea 
GoDBRA. place of conseqiience,the trade centre for JhalodandDohad in the east, 

Bariya in the south, and Lun&vada and Sunth in the north. Ita 
chief exports are timber, mahuda flower, maize, gram, and oil seeds; 
its chief imports tobacco, moIasBeB, and hardware. As the head, 
qnartersof the district, and the chief town of the sub-divisioD, Godhn 
has, besides the offices of the Agent to the Governor, his assietBat, 
the district superintendent of police, the forest ofBcer, the ni&mlatdir 
and the civil judge or mnii^if, a dispensary, a post office, a&d time 
vernacular schools. 

The only objects of interest in the town of Godhra are the lake 
and the fort to the north-east of the town. The lake about seventy 
acres in extent is embanked, faced with stone, and on the west and 
south provided with flights of stone steps. The name of the town the 
'cow'h lake' would seem to show that this reservoir is of ^reat age. 
The fort is of mud, of little size or strength. At present it contauu 
the offices of the mdmlatdar and of the local judge or mnnsif. Every 
year on Ookal A'lham (August- September) a fair is held attended 
by about 1000 Bhila and KoUs. The gathering lasts only a few hoora 
and is of no trade importance. 

Halol. Haiol, in 1872 a town of 3147 inhabitants, the head-qnarten 

of the petty division of the same name, lies on the high road to 
Jdmbughoda, about seven miles south of Kalol and four north-we«t 
of Pavagad hill. Besides well-to-do Kanbi cultivators, the largnt 
class in the town, there are Vanta traders carrying on business in 
grain and forest preduce with Jambughoda, and in hardware, tobacco, 
and cloth with Godhra and Baroda. At Halol is said to have been 
(1484) the most beautiful of all the gardens for which Ch4mp^ar 
and its suburbs were famous.' The chief remains of its fonoer 
prosperity as a suburb of Ch&mpAner, are to the north-east of the 
town, a reservoir of considerable size but without stone steps or other 
masonry. Within the limits of the present tovm is a maasoletun 
described in 1 785 as two large and five small domed structures, all of 
admirable workmanship, the two larger containing marble tomba 
adorned with excellent skill.* Since then some of the domes have 
fallen, but in other respects the buildings are in good repair. They 
were raised by Bahadur Shah (1 526-1 58G) in honour of his brothei 
SikandarShah murdered by Imid-ul-mulkinl526 (May 30th) after a 
reign of three months and seventeen days. The mausoleum containB 
two more tombs, one to Nasir Kh&n, the other to Latif Khan, both of 
them brothers of Bahadur Shah who died in the same year (1526). 
At the time of building the tombs a suitable establishment waa 
endowed to say daily prayers for the princes' souls.^ 

Ih* LCD. Jhalod is the chief town of the petty division of the buds 

name, the northern half of the Dohad sub-division. Lying io noitit 



1 Mir»t.i.Sikuidiiri (Ifill) ([ootwl in lad. Ant. LXIII. 5. 



i Feriabta, IV. 19$. 
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latitode 23° 7' and east longitude 74"^ 10', Jb^od contains a Chapter XIV- 
population of 5170 souls. In 1825 Jhalod is described' as but little pjo-B. oflntarHb ' 
deserving the name of a city ; still it had a market, a mosque, a small 
temple, and some good solidly built two-story high brick houses- 
There ia a large and handsome pond. The people are chiefly 
hnsbandmon, most of them Bhils and Kolia. Except a little pottery 
and handloom weaving there are almost no manufactures, Bab 
there are several families of Vania traders, and there ia a 
considerable export of wheat and gram, chiefly south to Dohad and 
son th- west to Godhra. 

Ealol is the head-quarter town of the sub-division of the same 
name. It lies in north latitude 22° 37' and east longitude 73° 31', 
and contains a population of 3993 souls. The centre of the richest 
cultivation in the Panch Mahals, and with a large proportion of 
well-to-do Kanbi inhabitants, £alol is a prosperous town, though itu 
importance has to some extent been affected by the recent change in 
course of trade to Pali instead of to Baroda, 

Itila'vati. The three villages, Lilva Pokar, Lilva Deva, and Lilva 

i£kor in the Jhalod sub-division, are said to stand on the site of 

old town, Lilavati by name, where according to the local story, 

the Pandavs in their wanderings stayed. The place is still marked 

by several Mahadev temples with spirited and clear cut sculpturea. 

Pa'va'gad. See pages 185-190. 

Eher&, about twelve miles north of Godhra, is on OoJcal A'tliam SHifti. I 

.ngust- September) the scene of a fair in honour of Mahadev. The 
' .ering seldom numbers more than two or three hundred Bhils 

id Kolis and is of no trade importance. 

Tuva, about ton miles west of Godhra, is remarkable tor its hot 
logs of which some account has been given ia Chapter I. Here 
on the 11th of Phagan (February -March) a few hundred Bhils and 
Kolis assemble to worship Mah&dev. Since the opening of the 
P&li railway, the number of visitors has much increased. 



1 Hflb. Nar. H 1(H. 



i Feruht*, ir. 106. 
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Oharotar : Kaira, 2. 

Christians : Kaira, 37 ; Panch Mahils, 220. 

Climate; Kaira, 13; Panch MahilU, I!I6. 

ClotJl, luanufaoturD of : Kaim, 76. 

Gonuntmications : See liooiU ami Railway. 

Condition of the dietrict at difleront tiincs : Kaira, 

81, 93.94, 102. 107, 109, 120; I'auch Mahiil*. 

261, 273. 

Cotton, cultirntioD of : Kaira, SO, 

Courts, nombcr aoA working of : Koira, IIC, 118 

Panch Mohils, 271. 
Craftsmen : Kaira, 33 ; Panch Mah^Ua, 317. 
Crimes : s™ OlFencea. 
Crops : Kaira, 45 ; PaDi!li Mali.'Ua, 232. 
Crop bnming: Kaini, 1 21, 
Onrreacy : Kairu, 61 ; I'nu^^h MaliAIa, 237, 



I 



|.]}a7-laboiirera :Sce Labonring CUasM. 

F Dakor, town uid place of pilgrinugo, 1G7. 

^ Deaf and Dnmb ; Kaira, 27 ; P«bcIi Mnhila, 214. 

Debtors: Eairn, 117 : Puidi MaliiUx, 271- 

Deher^. nn oUt wa port, 1U3. 

Density of populalioa : Eairo, 25 ; Ponch Mnh^ta, 
' 213. 

Itopressed Classes : Koim. 35 ; roiiuh Muldis, 

226. 
Desar, place of interest, 30!). 
Development of tbe dutHct : Kaim, llr>; Panch 

MalMa, 268. 
Dev Ked&r. pliu^ of intenwt, sia 
Dharantshillls : See Kost-linuBeB. 
Diseases : Kaira. 140 ; Patieh Mahih, 290. 
Dispensaries: K^iirn, |4| ; Vnnuli M.ih^ila, 200. 
DistnrbonOBB : Koirs,, ISO; Puiuh MnhiU, 253, 

258, 314. 
Dohad, Bnb-diTUioD of the Fmeh Mali&b ; Bnun- 

dary ; area ; ita[Kot ; utimaU] ; watur ; sciil ; 

rental ; gtock ; oocQptuwy ; produoo ; people, 

239.300. 
Dohad, town, 310. 
Domestic Animals: Kum, IC; Pouch MabilB, 

20!l. 

Drainage Works : luLink.G.io. 

Dnmb: Kami,27; PiiDtUMiih41a,214.: 
Dyeing : Kaira, 75. 



Earthquakes: Kaira, W9. 

Kdncation : Sco Inutructinn. 

Educational cess : Kaira, 130 ; Pancb Mahjila, 

Excise, roTonuo from : Eairn, 120 ; Ponch Mnhila, 

278. 
Ezpenditnre : See Balance Sheet 
E]^rtl : See ImtiortB. 



r Xaotories, Bteam : Knirs, 75. 

' FftllOT lands : Kaira, 45 ; Punch MahiU, 332. 

Famines '■ See Tears of Bcarcitj. 

Fairs : Pancb Hahila, 251, 

Females, proportion of in populnlion : Eairn. 27 j 
Punch MohaiB, 214. 

Ferries: Kaira, 69; Panch Mahals, 241. 

Fibres, oultiTtttion of : Koiro, 45; Ponch Mohils, 
232. 

Fires: Ponch Mahils, 315. 

KbIi ; Ksim, 20 ; Panch Mahdla, 212. 

Fishers: Eaini, 34; Panch MahilH, 313, 
. Floods: Koiro, 11. 
LVorest: Panch Mahdla, 208. 



G. 
Garden : Kaira, 54. 
Geology : Kaira, 13 ; Panch MnhiU. 1 
Girls' schools : Kaira, 13t ; Panch U 
Gbl, or clarified baiter, oxpoitof: Kaira, 7^' ' 
Glais, manufactnre of : Kain, 76. 
Golhra, fmb^diviaion ot the Ponch M>bili i 

niiim aa thoao of Dobnd, 292-294. - 

Godhra, to*". 313, 
Oovindis, » fanatio : Kaira, 120. 
Grain, cultivation of : Kaira, 43 ; 

232. 
Grass oil, mannfacture of ; Pancb Mokftla, 2S0: 

H. 

E&lol, pettj division of the Panch UahJJa : Datailf 

samo a» those of Dobad, 207-298. 
Hilol, town, 3IG. 

Hair Combs, manufactnTO rrf : Panch MahiH 2S0. 
Hemp, cultiratiun of : Kurs, 54 ; Ptaeb Mahilt, 

234. 
Herdsmen : Kaim, 34 ; Poach Mahila, 218. 
Hills : Pancb MahiilB, 184. 
History : Koira, 77 ; Pancb Mahila, 352 - 256. 
Holding, size of : Kaira, 44 ; Paiwb Mah^ SSI. 
Hospitals: Kaira, 140; Panch Mahils, 29a 
HOtBpriOg: Kaira 13 : Panoh Mahils, 105. 
Hooeee, number of: Kaira, 39; Ponch UttiUt,, 

Hnndis, bills of exchange : Eiir^, 
Husbandmen: Kaira, 3l ; Pnaofa 



I. 






Idiots : Kaira, 27 ; Panch Mahila, 214. 
Ijira, or forming qrBl«m : Koira, 89 ; f^nafa 

MabiilB, W2. 
Immigration t See Migration. 
Imports BJid Exports, articles of -. Ktitt, lit 

ranch MahAU, 240, 248. 
Indigo, cultiialion of : Kaira, 53. 
Insanes: Kaim, 27 i Pancb Mnhila, 2ti, 
Instruction : Kaira, 132- 13S ; Fauoh 

2S4-289. 
Interest, rates of ; Kaira, GO ; Panch Itlahih, 9X7^ 
Inundations : Sue Floods. 
Investment, forms of : Kaira, 57 i Pandi MaUliy, I 

236. 
Iron: Koira, 15; Panch Mahils, 197. 
Irrigation : Kaira, 43 ; Panch Mahils, 230. 



Jails: Kaira, 121 ; Panch MaUb^ 2^. 
Jhdlod, petty dirision of the AtiA~| 
Details same as thow of Dohul, 801 -1 



Jhdlod,tnwn, 31 fi. 
Justice, ailuiiaUtmlio 
M>b&Is, 270. 



Kaini, ll(! ; I'ancli 



K. 



Kilol, H«b-division of tLo Panph MahUB : DetiulB 

BMneaalhoao o( Dobad, 295-206. 
Siloi, town, 317. 

Kaira district; Doscription, Ij riven, 2.5- 
drainoge, S-tO; fiooda. 11, 12; geolo^, 13-' 
climate, 14; mineralB and trees, 15; onimiila, 
16-24; oenBUs detoila, 25-28; Hiudu coatesl 
29-35; Mosalmins.PilrBia, and CliriHtiiins, 36-38 1 
dweUingsand coramunitieB, 39 ; migration, 40, 41 ; 
•oil, 42 ; iirigatign, hoJdiogH. and stock, 43, 44 , 
on^)9, 45 ; detaila of cultivation, 48-53 ; peasants, 
bad BeoHOHB, 56; capilaliBts, furniB of investment, 
57 : money-lenders, 68, 59 ; boirowera, 60 ; rat^ 
of intorast, grain odvaaccB, and ciiirancy, 61 ■ 
banJtniptcy, mortgogeB, and wagea, 62; prioea, 
M, M ; weights and moaaucea, 65- 67 j roads, 68 '; 
rert-honwie, ferries, and bridges, CO ; post and 
telegraph (igureB, 70 ; land trade, 71 ; raUwny 
traffio, 72-74 ; mannfootoros, 75, 76 ; hiatojy, 77 - 
acquisition, adminietrative changeB and rovonuo 
slaft. 78, 79; laud management in 1803, Malike, 
alienated tanda, Goveraoieut lands, village orga' 
nization, 80-91 ; land manngeraant, IS03-1S3O 
93-101} oonAition of tha district, 1825-1830 
102- !Mi landayBtora in 1854. 105-107) survey 
ef tho district, 1863-1667, 108-112; seasons 
113-114; devolopmout of the district, 115; civil 
and criminal jnrtice, 116-110; police and crime, 
130-124 : revenao and finance. 125-129; local 
fund., and mtmicipalities, 130, 131; schools, 
libraries, newspapora, 132-139; diseases, hospitola, 
dispensarioB. vaocination, births and deaths, 140- 
142; sab-divisional aocounte, 143-165; places of 
interest, 169-180. 

Kaira, town, igs. 

EanbiB of Kaira, 31 - 

Kapadvanj, soh-Jiviaion of Kaira : Uutaihi name 

as tlioae of A'uaud. 143-145. 
Kapadvanj, town, 171. 
Khixi river, 6. 
Eolis of Kaira, 32. 
lAbonring classes, Kaim, 35; Panch Mahals, 

21S, 
lac bracelets, numufacturo of : Pauch Mah^, 2-19, 
Land 
AaaeSBmcnt: Kaira, 112; Panch Mahdia, 2M. 
Bevooae ; Kaira, 121! ; Panch MahiUs, 278. 
Scjttlomenta : Kaira, 278 ; Paaoh MahAU, 264. 
Survey : Kaira, 08, 108 ; Pauch Maliils, 2Gi 
Lead : Panch Mahdia, 1 07. 

eirn, 27 ; I'aiidi Mohdls, 214. 
Kail-it, 139 , Piuiuh MaUAls, 280. 



Panid 



\ 



I LUivati, aitf of au old town, 317. 
Local fimds : Kaira, 130 ; Panch Maliiil, 282. 
Lundis, hereditary acn-auta, 63, 

M. I 

Hagistrates, number of, Kaira, 110; 

Mahaia, 273. 
Mahi river, 2, 192. 

Mahnda, liosaia latifolia, export of, 247. 
Mahudha, town, 173. 
MaizB, cultivation of : Pancli Mnhila, 231 
Males, proportion of. in popnUtion r Kaira, 27 j 

Paocli Mahiis, 214, 
Xaliks : Kaira, 82. 
HaiLOtid£rs, aiucties ; Kaira, 07. 
Mannfectures : Kaira. 75 ; P:.ucb MahAlo, 2*1. . 
Kanofiictiiring classes: Kaira. 33; 

Mubdla, 217. 
Markets : Sl'c Fairs. 

HaSTiri, a house-tax, 171. ' 

Kdtar, sub-diviBiun of Kaira: Details uonic a* 

thosoof A'oand. 155-158. 
Kitar, town, 173. 
Ueans of commiuiication : Se« Hands aod Itait 

Heasures : Sco Weights and Meaaurcs. 
Mehmadabad, aub-diviaion of Kaim 

samo wj those of A'nand, 149-151. 
]|[eluiiadaba4 ^™"- )73. 
Meivasi, or refractory villngeB ; Kaira, 

Panch Mahik, 2G3. 
SercautilB claaaes : ^0 Traders. 
Uercenaries : Pouch MahiUs, 261. 
Higratioil : Kaira, 40 ; Paueh MahAlg, 237. ' 

lUillet, cultivation of : Kairu, 46. I 

Umerals: Kaira, 15; Punch Mahitis, 107. ■ 

Money-lenders, clasaos of : Kaira, 58 ; PaucK 

Mahdis, 236. 
Honey-lenders, nccouut books : Kaira, 50 ; Pancli 

Mtthiila, 23(i 
Uw^ages ; Kaira, G2 ; Panch Muhfils, 238. 
Mnlberry trees : Knir.i, 54. 
Municipalities: Kaira. 131 ; Panch Mahals, 2>«. 
Unsalmiins, numiier, ocoopation, and conjition ; 
1, 36 ; Panch Mali.-tie, 226. 

N. 

Nadi^, aub-diviaion of Kaira: Dotiula nam! m. 

those of A uand, 153-155. 
Hadiad, town, 175. 
NdikddS 1 OrijpD ; house ; dresa ; food ; occupation i 

chorauttr ; religion ; customs, 222-225. 
Naitda risings in 1858 and 1868 ; Panub Moli.iL., 

254-258. 
N^pdd, town, 177. 

Narva, or ahoruhold viUagea ; Kairi, 88, 105,111. 
Newspapers ; Kaira, 139 ; Panch MahAls, WX 



: UcUilij 
i 

81, not' 




0. 

OoCQpfttioilS, ot the people ; Knlm, 29 ; rtincli 

MahiUi, S1& 
Oa, l«iwn, 177. 
Ounces, naukber : Kiur», ISO, 123 ; Panch MahAls, 

273, 278. 
OU-seeds, cultimtion and export ; I'uidi tlobils. 



^mcll 



P. 



mcb H&h&ls district: Deaeription, 183, 1S4 ; 
PAvilBi«i,l85-l!>0:riv-re.iaiigeol<«y.H)2-I!M; 
olimato, 196, 1I>G ; minonklB, 197 ; trees, 196-201 ; 
ibrubt and plants, 202-207 ; forests, 20S ; snimals, 
S09-212; conaDS dotiuH 213-215 ; Hindu CMtea, 
218-218: BliiU, 219-221; Niikdis, 222-226; 
^E Mo8sdinJtDB,PirB>SBndChriBtiBiii.226; dwellings, 
^V ci>mmanitiQB,227 imignitioii, SaS.ZSOsBOil.iiTlgn- 
^B ttoD, holilmgs, and stock, 230, 231; aboriginid 
^^m tJUaga and crops. 232 ; details of cnltivation, 
H 233,234; bad aoMOns, 236 ; capitalUta, maiiey- 
^^^ lenders, 236 ; borroweiv, rates of intereat, car- 
H rencj, 237 ; wages, pritren, weights imd menanroB, 
S3S-239 ; mails, 240 ; bridges, ract-liousoa, fer- 
ries, post and telegraph ligores, 241 ; laud 
trade, 242-248; manofaotaroB, 249, 250; fairB, 
trade gnllda, 251 ; Punch Mabils nnder Rsjpota, 
Musidmiins, Msrith&s, and British, S53 ; T&tio 
Topi's raid, 253, 254; Niikda risings, 256-258; 
Acquisition, 250 ; staff, 260 ; atftte of district, 2GI j 

I revenue sy stem, 262 ; alieuations, 263 ; revenuo 
■BTVcy, 264 ; waste lands, 265 ; transit does, 266 ; 
■cNEons, 267, 268 ; dovelopmont, 2G0 : civil and 
criniirral jusUce, 270-272; pidice and crimes, 
273-276; rovunuo aod flaftnco, 277-281; local 
fouda and moniaipalities, 282, 283; Hcbools, 
libraries, newnpapors, SS4-SStl ; discaaea, hospitala, 
diaponaaries, btrUis and dciths, 290, 201; sub- 
divisional acconuta, 292-302; places of interoat, 
303-317, 
Fanch Hahdls, under Rajputs, MusalmAaa, Ms- 

rdthis, and British, 2&2. 
Paper, manufacture of : Panch Mahils, 250. 
Pt^Bis, Qomber, occnpation and. conditiun : Kaira, 

37 ; I'anch HahAla, 22{i. 
VivigBd, bill and fort ; its poaitiun ; history ; for- 

tilicatbiiia : oad rQUiolna, ISTi-lDI. 
Feasants : Soira, 5G ; Panob MdIi^h, 234. 
Personal servants : Kuim,34; Poncb MabdJs, 21fi. 
Physical features ; i^ec Asiicct. 
Filial Q^ikw&r. »ssiiijaliiatud at Dikor, 1G7. 
Ploughs, inlroductian oF, European : K.'uro, 55. 
Plough of land, auw of : Kaira, 44 ; Ponch 

MahAte, 231. 
Police: sircngtb, cost, and wiu'kiug ; Kairn, 120- 
123 ; Panth Mnh.ib, 273 276. 

Ponds; li»iJ-«. 13 ; l'j"el' Uuhi].<, ina 



Popnlation— 

Kairn, occnrdinR tn conmu nf 184£ 
Pniicb MnhiU, according to cenaoa U 1S3S Md 
1S72, 213. 
According to aab-ilivisioDs, tcx, nnil ago i KmHi 

2(! ; Panch MahiU, 213. 
According to occupation ; Kaira, 20 ; Futh 

UahitU, 2ia 
According to race and religion : Kaira, 2S ; ElBch 
MahAls, 215. ',,-. 

. AccoTfling to towns and Tillage* ; Eain, ^ 
Paneb MahiUa, 227. 
Able to read and write: Eaira, 134; ,£tllA 
Mahila, 285. 
Poppy, cultivation of : Koiro, 64 ; Fandi 

234. 
Post : Saim, 70 ; Pnnch MaUUs. 241, 
Prices : Kura, G3 ; Poooli Alabile^ ^^ti 
Private schools : Enirs, 132. 
Proprietary villagoa : See T^lukdAre. 

FulBfiS, rultiviitiuu of ; Kaira, 42 , Pauch Uabnl), | 

332-234 
Pupils, nuiubor and race of : Kaira, 135 j £ 

Mahdla, 2S5. 

R. 

B&ilway, length, BtMinns, and traflio : Kma R' 
Bainhll ; Kaira. 14 ; Panch Uoh&ls, lOS. ' ' < ' 
Eisti, or .[iiict villagcB : Kaim. 81. 
Kates of assessment : Kaira, 112: Panch MaUii, 

Beading rooms; K»ira,139: Panch M>hi(B,2a(». 
Reg^tration of documents • Kaii*, 119; Pm»cb 

M.ih;il8 272. 
Religious beggars: Kaira.35;PaDchMa]iitB,S9S. 
Keligion ; KiUra, 28 : i'aneh Mahlls, 21S, 
Rest-honses : Rnira, 09; Pancb Mah<kb,241. 
Revenue and Expenditure : See BoImm tawtt. 
Bice, cultivation of: Kairo, 47; Pftnch lUttli 

233. ■'•"'-' 

Riots: Sec Niikda riainnB. liif 

Rivera ; Kiura, 2-5 ; Panch Maima, IBI.' ■ ' 

Roads : Koira, 08 ; Ponub Mabils, 24a 



Safflower, cultivation of : Koita, 52. 

Sdjnarkha, town, 178. 

Sandalpnr, the site of an snuicut city, I7i 

Sirsa. tuwn, 178. 

Schools, number of: Koira, 132; ranch Maliils^.l 

284. 
Seasons: Kura, sn, 113; Panch Mah«Ia, 233, 3Gr.| 
Setua, or BiuLplc 1 illaycs : Kaira, 100. 



I 
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Shrnba and Plants: Panel, Malidls, 202-208. 

Sillc-wonne, rearEog of ; Kaitik, 54. 

8ilH, I'bco of interest, 178. 

SizeoflioldingSiSeu Holdings. 

Size of & plough : See Plough of land. 

Small Cause Court: Kaira, us. 
'finalea: Kniro, 20; PanchMaliiUs, 212. 
Soap, luanufacturo of : Kairi, TC ; Pancb Mahils 

Soil, varictioe of : K»im, 42 j Panch Mahiila, 230. 
B6il,dirtribnti(»o(: Knirn, 43; Panoh Muhib, 

ssa 

Steam foctories : Sco Factorica, 

Staff, rovenua ; Kuira, 78 ; Panuh Malidla, 250. 

Stock: Seo Agricultural Stoclc. 

Stone, for buildiug : Kairo, 15 ; Paoch MaLiU, 

108. 
Snb-dividonal accODnte : K»iro, 143- 16G ; Panch 

MaJiilH, 292 -.102. 
Sngarcane, cultivation ot: Enirn, 54; Panch 

Mahaia, 233. 
Snrvey: Kain. (1820.182C and ISfiS-lafiT), 98, 

101. 108,112 : Panch Muhila (I871-1ST4), 2G4. 
Survey rates : Ste Hates ot nSBoaamcnt. 
STdmi Nardyau : Kaira, 179. 

T. 

Talitis, aprointad in 1814 ; Kftira, 04, 
Tal&Tiis, migration ot : Panoh Mahils, 227. 

Talc: Puioh Mahila, 197. 

T&lnkdirB : Panch Mahiils, 202. 

Tapp^ groups of vitlagea : Kaira, SI. 

T4tia Topi'B mid in the Paacli Mahila, 253. 

TMkoTS, or CliiBta of vKhndti village* ; Kiuro, 63, 
113; Panch MahMs, 261. 

TMsra, ^b.divi*inii of Eaira : Details same m 
thote of A'nand, I4G- HB. 

TUraa, town, 178. 

TtaderS : Kaira, 30 ; PanchtMnh&Ia, 210. 

Trade, by land: Kaira, 71 ; Panch MahAls, 241-248. 

Trade, between (injarftt and Mdlwa, 243. 

Trade GuMb : K^ra, 7S ; Panoh MahAl>, 251 , 

Trdgai mutilation; Kaira, 120, 

Transit dues: Fanch Mah^,2G6, 282. 



Telegrapli: Kmta. 70; Panch Mnbils,24I. 
Temperature: Kaira, 14; Panch Mahila, 100. j 
Timber, eiport ot ; Paach Maliiils, 2*6. 
Tobacco, cultivation ot t Kaira, 47. ] 

Todar Mai's BUrrey : Kaira, 138 ; Panoh Moh&bJ 

Town education : Eaira, 13S : Paueh MohAla, S 
Trees: Kaira, 15; Panch Mahih, lOS-202. 
Tuva, liotaprings, 317. 

U. 
Umreth. town, 178. 

V. 
Vaccination: Kaira. 141; Panch Matiib^ 
Vadt&l, head iiuartc'is of the Svdini N&riyi 



Kaira, 87. 107, III} Pu 



Veris, or eessea 

Mabdls. 206. 
Vill^;e communitieB : Kaira, 30 ; Panch MaluUa J 

227. 
Village education : Eaira, 138 ; Panch MatuUa, • 

•2H'X 

ot : KAira, 39 ; 



number anil populati 
Panch MahilH, 227. 
Village organization = Kaira, 87. 
Vital statistics = t^ Births and Doath& 

W. 

WageB, Kaira, 62 ; Panch M.-ihiUs, 2.13. 
Waste lands = I'anch MiduiU, 265. 
Water-supply ; Kni^.^. 13 ; I'anch Mahdl«, 192. 
Weights and measures: Kaira, 65; Panch 

MahiilH, 2.111. 
Wells, Bnndia and lUmia ; Kaira, 43. 
Wheat, cultivation of : Kaira, 47 ; Panch Mfthila, 

233. 
Wild animals ; KHirn, is ; Panch Mahila, 210. 
Workers in leather : Kair.i, 3d ; Pauuh Mah^, 



i^ 



Writers: Kai. 



; Panch Mahdla, 218. 



Years of scarcity; Kaira, 66; Panch Mahftls, 235, 
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